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THE ^ . 

HISTORY 

OF 

ENGLAND. 

CHAPTER I. 

Central Description of the Country* The Britorm 
— RonumS'-'^axcni'^The Heptarchy* 

ENGLAND, including Wales, occupies the 
' southern and by far the most extensive share 
of tlie island, called by its primitive inhabitants, 
Tny8 Prydahiy or the beautiful isle, whence it 
had the name of Britain among other nations; 
and it was also called Fny* Wen^ or white island, 
which is the origin of the appellation of AlbifHi 
among the Greeks : and now, in conjunction 
with Scotland, it constitutes the kingdom of 
Great Bntain. The derivation of the word 
En^and is finom An^en^ a province now subject 
to Denmark, which furnished a great part of the 
Saxon adventurers who established themselves in 
this division of the island* 

England being every where surrounded by the 
sea, except where it unites with Scotland, enjoys- 
every natural advantage of commerce and secu- 
rity ; yet, before it knew the art of deriving pro- 
tection from a powerful navy, it was exposed to- 
frequent invasion, and has several times invited 
the conquest of nations who were more early skill- 
A5i ^ 
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cd ki maritime afilurs. Its general figure is tri- 
angular : one extremity points U> the north, an« 
other to the east, and the third ia the west. Of 
its three sides, the western is not only the kmg^ 
est, but also tht most irregular, being indented 
and broken by various to|f ues of land and arms 
of the sea. A straight line drawn from^the 
Land's-end, in Cornwall, to Berwick upon Tweed, 
will give for the western, side 435 miles ; the 
same drawn from Berwick to the Soutii Fore- 
land in Kent, wiU make the eastern side 345 
miles long ; and from the South Foreland to the 
Land's-e^ will give^ line of 340 miles for the 
southern side. To follow the trendings of the 
sea, however, would vastly increase those mea- 
surements, and reader the thieo sides not less 
than 1500 miles. 

England, viewed as a whole, affords all that 
beautiful variety which can be fimnd in the most 
esctensive tracts of the globe. In Some districts. 
Verdant plains extend as lar as the eye can reach, 
watered by noble streams, uid covered with innu- 
merable flocks and herds : in others, the charm- 
ipg vicissitudes of gently ascending hills and 
wmding vales, rich in com, or waving with woods 
/and dotted with flowery meadows, present the 
most delightful landscapes that fiuicy can foniu 
Kor are prospects of a more sublime and roman- 
tic kind wanting : lofty mountains, craggy rocks, 
deep and narrow glens, and foaming ton^nts, oc- 
fa^onally contrast with barren moors and wide 
uncultivated heaths. Yet, from the bounties of 
Nature, aided by the industry of the inhabitants, 
iew countries possess a smaller proportion of land 
that is incapable of tillage or improvement ; 
though millions of acres still remain unreclaim- 
ed, and invite the labours of the plough. 
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Iti ^hefal) tli6 linddle tnd Ch^ soutlififti piiM 
cf England |k)s&ess the ma&t ftttiie soil «id di« 
inoift cilMviited aspect* adwafds the nerfliy it 
rises into Hicmntains, dr expats ihto mootv; 
while the easterft coast, ih many pHkces, is either 
sandy or marshy. Tp the west, or in the prhn 
dp^lity of Wales, the whole country is moun- 
tainous, intermiited, however, with vates of great 
fertility and heauty. Another range (^ htils, 
flometinies ridhg to Alpine heights,extends from 
the borders of Gotland to the very heart of thhi 
country, running from north to south, and form- 
ing a natural division between the eastern and 
western sides of the lungdom* Various rtoiges 
6f less extent or elevation present "themselves 
in different parts ; such as the Chikem hiHs hi 
)ftucks, the Malveth in Worcester^ire, the Go- 
teswonld in Gloucestershire, and the Wrckin in 
Shropshire. The county of Cornwall, which 4s 
a grfeat pftrniontory^ jutting into the Atlantic 
Ocean, is altogether a rude and lulty tract, con- 
taining infinitely more riches in its bowels than 
ttti its SUV&Ce. 

Thete atfe few coihttries better watered by 
rivers than Englahd, ^d tiotie possesses more 
numerous shores, in proportion to its extent ; 
though, fit>m the shoriiiess of their ccmrses they 
have in general to run, few of its streams sweH 
to the magnitude of rontitientsd rivers. * Those 
of the northern parts, arising from the middle 
ridge of hills, have but a short distance to the sea, 
whichever direction they take. In the midland 
districts, however, the Trent and the Ouse run a 
considerable way before their efflux into the sea. 
The Severn, taking anrery circuitous course, 
iows over a space which renders h deservedly 
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4 EXGLAKB. 

Qonsidet<ed as the second river in England. The 
Thames, which bears on its bosom the wealth of 
many nations, is also, in point of length and mag- 
nitude, the first river in this couatry. 

The lakes of Westmoreland and Cumberland 
are more remarkable for their picturesque effect 
than for their extent. In most other counties 
they are rare and inconsiderable* 

The deep indentings of the coasts, furnish 
many bays, creeks, and inlets, some of which are 
capaci6us and extensive. Beginning in the east- 
em coast, 4he Humber is a considerable arm of 
the sea, into which several rivers pour their tri- 
butafy streams. The Wash is the next most 
important inlet on this side : it b broad, but so 
^ballow, that the sands appear at low water. 
The Thames forms a kind of capacious funnel 
for the discharge of its waters, between the coasts 
of Essex and Kent. At the straits of Dover, 
the island approaches within seven or eight 
leagues of the continent : farther on, the beau- 
tiful Isle of Wight, the harbour of Portsmouth, 
and Southampton Water, break the regularity of 
the coast, aod furnish much agreeable diversity 
of situadon. Beyond Southampton, there are 
numerous other bays and inlets in the progress 
of the coast towards the Land's-end; and in tura- 
»g this point, St» George's or the Bristol chan^ 
nel opens, which, with the broad sstuary c^ the 
Severn, deeply indents the broadest part of the 
island. 

The oppoate coast of Wales is broken by 
various bays and inlets y of which Milfoi'd-haven 
is one of the fii^t in Europe; nor is die deep and 
large bay of Cardigan unworthy of notice. Be- 
jond this, An^jlesea, repelling the waters of the 
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Irish sea, gires a new direction to the coast» 
which, running inwards along the shores of Lan* 
casbire and Cumberland, receives many broad 
but shallow streams. Solway firth next succeeds^ 
and together with the Cheviot hills and. the 
Tweed, form something like a natural boondanr 
between England and Scotland* 

In regard to climate, England cannot boast 
of genial suns and bahny zephyrs ; yet it is suf- 
ficiently temperate to allow the enjoyment of the 
open air, even in the severest season of the year* 
The atmosphere, however, as is cQmm<») in 
most insular situations, is inclined to chilness, and 
loaded vidth vapours, subject to frequent and sod- ' 
den changes, and more &vourable to vegetation 
than to the health of the inlmbitants. No coun- 
try is clothed with such a beautiful and durable 
verdure during the spring and summer ; but the 
harvests frequently suffer from tempestuous rains^ 
particularly in the northern districts ; and the 
fruits often fall short of perfect maturity, and 
therefore seldom arrive at the rich flavour which 
distinguishes the productions of warmer climes* 

To compensate for these disadvantages, how- 
ever, neither the rigours of winter nor the heate 
of summer are felt to such a degree as in paral- 
lel continental cHmates ; for whHe the hari)our» 
of Holland and Germany are annually locked 
up with ice, those of England, and even of Scot- 
land, are happily exempted firom this inconve- 
nience* It should be observed likewise, that the 
western side of the kingdom, receiving first an 
aceumulaiion of ck>uds from the Atlantic Ocean, 
which meet with an obstruction in their passage 
from the centra] chain of hills, is much more 
es^pesed to rain than the eastern i^ but the lattert 

Vol. XIX. B 
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as if Nature was an impartial distributer of her 
£iVQurs, is more frequently involved in fogs and 
mists. On the whole, however, if we except parts 
of Lincolnshire, Cambridgeshire, Essex, and 
Kent, the air is suflBciently salubrious ; and in- 
stances of longevity occur in every district and 
eveiy situation, which may vie with the most 
favoured regions. The modes of living, indeed, 
co-oper§Lting with the density and variability of 
the atmcN^here, produce a long train of nervous 
complaints, which dinunish the enjoyment of ex- 
, istence ; but ^ley do i^ot seem to have any verf 
considerable influence on its duration. , 
. Originally the island of Great Biitain seems 
to have b^en almost wholly overrun with woody 
and solely p^oj^ed with the inhabitants of tbo 
forest. T^ wolf, the bear, the wild boar, were 
long th^ uncontrolled rangers of. the vyoods ; 
^nt their race has for several generations been 
U>t|il)y e^^tinct. St^gs, roebucks, ^d wild cattle, 
vs^ed the sylvan scenes, bounde4 pver the hillsi 
qt grazed in the meadows^ without fear an4 
wjthcmt annoyance ^om man ; but by degrees 
the fi>reats were destroyed, in order tp make way 
for cultivation ; tlie iparshes were, drained ; an4 
the wild beasts, driven from their native hauntS} 
gave plape to such as w<ere reclaimed and ren* 
4ered useful auxiliaries to mai;i« 
! From the continei^t, however, came our most 
valuable productions, both animal and vegeta? 
ble : the former have been improved by 1q^ and 
tedukms case, and are now superior to those of 
ihe countries from which they were jariginally 
introduced ; and if in any respect the latter sufifei* 
in c<»npetitioi^ it is oniy from causes not in hu: 
man power to altei>-*the air and the climate. 
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Engbiid, now exempted frooi «i)r fbrmidafale 
wild quadrupeds, has .none that can dispute the 
mastery with inan, and but few to annoy him, 
either in his person or propetty4 The fox, the 
wild cat, the badger, the marten, the weasel, the 
otter, the hedgehog, the mok, the tat, and the 
mouse, are ahnost the only quadrupeds that 
remain to disturb us. Of these the rat, small at 
it is, from its destructive habits, is infimtely 
the most trouUesome* The hare, the rabbit, 
and the squirrel, are inofiensive and pleasing. 

On the other hand, our domestic animal9 are 
unriTaUed. The English horse has no eqiial for 
spirit, strength, and fleetness. The honfed cat- 
tit have beoi br6ugfat to the highest degree of 
perfection^ both as to size and figure* The dif- 
ferent breeds of English sheep are variously 
distinguished for the delicacy or quantity of their 
flesh, and the fineness or abundance (^ their wooL 
The deer of oar parks and £»rests are of superior 
beauty ; and our dogs,of every 8pecies,are ^serv* 
ediy admired for conntge, strength, and si^^ity* 

The vegetable productions <^ this countiy, 
most of which were drawn from other regions, 
by culture have acquired all the perfection which 
our climax will allow. Nuts*, aoHUs, crabs, and 
a few wHd berries, were originally all the indi- 
genous articles of food which our woods could 
t>oast. To foreign countries, and our own in*- 
dustry, we are indebted for the bread we eat, our 
best fruits, and our gaiden vegetables. Horti- 
culture, indeed, has been carried to a height in 
£ng^d> which other nations have in vain at- 
tempted to reach. Wh^re Nature fails, art haa 
been most successfully cdled in to her ftid $ and 
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^le fruits of the ^t>pics may now be seen^coveFo 
ing the tables of the rich* 

The birds that inhabit our groves, and de%ht 
the ear with their harmony, are as numerous 
and as various as in any populous and cultivated 
country. Wild fowl in some counties are ex* 
tremely plentiful ; and domestic poultry every 
where abounds. 

The seas and rivers of England are stocked 
with a great variety of beautiful fislu From the 
deep, thousands derive a subsistence ; and 
policy has lately displayed itself in encouraging 
the fisheries, as a source of wealth and <S 
power. 

The manu&cturesof England need only be 
named to be allowed superiority over those oi 
the rest of the globe. Industry, aj^lication, a 
spirit of enterprise, and steadiness qI a^tior^cb^t 
racterise the inhabitants of this country, who, 
according te a late enumeraition, may amount to 
nearly ten millions ; but who have achieved 
-more in arm^ and in arts than double the number 
in any other, nation on earth. 

All ancient writers who have treated of tlie 
origin of the first inhabitants of Britain, repre* 
sent them to have been the same peq>le as the 
Gauls, who are also more extensively recogniz- 
ed in history under the appellation of OeUs, 
and as the fir^ race of men that spread over 
Europe, the greatest part of which was in their 
possession, until vriUiin about four hundred 
years of the Christian era, when these Gothic 
tribes began to press to the westWEur<ifrq|p the 
shores of th^ Euxine. The historical memorials 
oi the Britons themselveS} corrobbnite such a 
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tflftteme&t ; and ivith the addftiofi of several 
important particukra, respecting the successive 
afrirais of different cdlbnies. The first adven* 
tfirers are said to have been the northern Cimbri ; 
the next, was a colony of Loegyrians froni the 
ao^h division of Gan1> called Aqwtania ; and 
the third were the Celts of that part of the con- 
tinent nearest to Britain, who were called firy<- 
thon, or men of tnmuU, synonymous with which 
ttiiey had the well-known appellation of Bel* 
glans^ These were the three primary settlers of 
this island, of the^same original stock, speaking 
Ik common language, with some diversity of dia^^ 
leets, under the same forms of govemmeat, the 
iame religkm, and syrapathidng m the sune 
manners and customs. The temperate regions, 
to ^« westward) were explored by them in very 
remote periods ; so thaX accon&)g to some wri^^- 
ters, Britain received its first colonies upwards 
of eleven centaries before the commencement of 
the Christian era. The last of the three cohmies 
before mentioned is supposed to have come over* 
between three and four himdred years before 
Oirist, to have extended themselves through tfie 
southern parts of the idand, so that after the 
lapse of some ages they contributed to the popu- 
lation of Ireland, which had originany received 
aonre colonies of the Loegyrians, who also hadt 
settled in the middle and southern parts of Eng- 
land.. 

Bi considering the state of religioR and society 
among the ancient Britons, the first object that 
attests^the afttentidn, is the system of the bardS) 
ttie principled of which are cleariy idendfiedi 
among the first patriarchs of mankind ; and they 
a2 
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Were extended to the &rthest r^iiettis of Ijm&i^ 
in common with the western borders of £urope» 
The bards required that every b^ianch of kfiotr*^ 
iedge, embraced by them, should be committed 
to memory before their disciples were admitled 
. into their order. What they thu3 taught Wft9 
reduced into a peculiar kind of aphorisms^ called 
Triads, from their comprehending three difievi 
ent articles classed together according to chat 
racteristic analogy ; and these Triads ea^lM-aced 
the leading points of theology, morality, science^ 
and history* Solemn meetings took place at 
certain times, such as at the new and full mooii^ 
but more particukriy at the four quarters of the 
year, when the great national assemblies wei^e 
held, for the promulgation of the traditionary^ 
Triads, and f(»> other purposes* These inee^^ 
ings to(^ place within cirdes of unwroup^ 
stones, in the most public and convenient situ^ 
ations, such as the open plains in the county of 
Wilts, whereon the principal stone circle of tli9 
whde island was raised ; and of which AvebiUT^ 
and Silbury Hill, as iu appendage, preseat at 
this day to our observation some of its vast and 
wondeHul remains* 

The institution consisted of three <Mders, with* 
out distinction of sex ; namely, the bards, the 
druids, and the oi^es ; and to each of these 
were attached particular pucsuits and fonctions* 
That order called the bardic was the predomi^ 
fimt dass, or that into which all the discifdes 
were initiated in the first instance : it was ia 
short the privileged national college of the Bo^ 
tons ; for, on being admitted, the members as* 
turned one or the other, as their inclination or 
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Interest diveofeed them. To this primary order 
icppeitained the perpetuation of the privileges 
iiod customaof the syatenu A bard, by aasum- 
ifig the character of a druid) had to perform the 
fiwctions of the priesthood ; and, as there was a 

' priest, or druid, in every community, and the 
^rtatest infhience ^tached to him, his were the 
fonctions most sought after* Therefore the 
bards appeared most consjMcuous in this class to 
strangers ; so that ancient writers have generally 
blended the other two orders in that of the dru- 
ids. The ovates were such of the bards as de- 
Voted themselves to particidar arts and sciences 2 
and this was the only character in which they 
were permitted to hold private meetings; the 
dther classes were obliged to assemble, as they 
expressed it, in the «ye of the light and in the 
&oe of the sun. Each of the three orders wore 
an appn>priate dress : that of the baids in geo^ 
tal w» of sky-blue colour, emblematic of light, 
or truth, and tranquillity ; white, as a mark of 
purity, ai^)ertained to the druids ; and the ovates 
.wore green, denotmg that the knowledge of ter» 
vestrial things was the object of their pursuits* 

The fundamental object and principles of the 
bardic system were the search after truth, and a 
rigid adherence to justice and peace* They 
never bore arms, nor engaged in any party dis- 
putes ; so that eventually they became totally 
exempted from all pditical connections ; and 
were employed as hendds in war between dif« 

^rent states* So sacred were their persons con>- 
sidered, in the office oi mediators, that th^ 
passed unmolested through hostile countries, and 
•ven appeared in the midst of batUe, to arrcsi 
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the arm of stouglii^f, white thef eseeiitod ^^i^ 
missions. But thii^ state of dfsintardsted vktS0 ' 
was at length the means of procuring to the ot>* 
der the supreme ihfluence in the nation, by the 
perversion of its original prhidples : among A^ 
Gauls, we learn that the oflfice of arch-dpuid w«l 
established and made permanent, in direct lio* 
lation of those princij^es ; and the high priest 
had acquired so great an ascendency, as to 
struggle successfully against the Roman powe^ 
for neariy five hundred years- The leading te* 
nets in the bardic religion were these : they be* 
fieved in the existe^e of orte supreme Being; of 
whom they i^ase^ied that 1^ could fiot be mat^ 
rial, and that \^t vf aS not matter, mu^ be 
God. The soul wlas coDst^fed to be a lapsed 
intelligence under a total erivfttion of khow^ 
ledge, or happiness, by its ttfllingto thietowefit 
point of existence. To regain the state of inteK 
lect, it had to pass through all the* intenhediat6 
modes of existence. For sucli k p^irpos^ y/Wi 
this earth created, as wefi ti6 other innumerable 
Worlds; that is, as miea'ns 6f approximating eter»- 
nally thr6ugh varied states of betng towards th* 
Deity. Farther, that this earth was originally 
covered with water, which gradually SUbSdin^, 
land animals arose, of the lowest and least pef-^ 
feet species, thus corresponding in ofganizatiort 
vfith the then capacity of the soul. New oiidei*ili 
in the scale of being were successively pfoduced 
from these, continually improving in form,* ftrid. 
augmenting the capacity of intellect, so that, in 
the course of ages, man ultimately appeared, the 
most perfect receptacle of the soul on this earth. 
Then the soul had so augmented its faculties as 
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to be capable of jidg^Qg between good and evil ; 
consequently it was a state of liberty and of 
choice* If the soul became attached to evil, it 
fell again to brutal life, or the state of necessity, 
to a point corresponding with its turpitude of 
human existence ; and it again transmigrated 
towards the state of man for a renewed proba- 
tion. When the soul became attached to good, 
death was its release to a higher existence, where 
the loss of memory was done away, so that it 
then recollected the economy of every former 
state ; thus being made happy, in the knowledge 
of all animated nature below its then condition* 
It was conceived that in this world, life was gra- 
dually increasing in quantity and perfection ; 
that therefore truth and justice were advancing 
therewith, so that the bards looked for a' period 
when those attributes should prevail over the 
princi{^es of evil and devastation ; that when the 
period arrived, man would then make rapid 
approaches towards the summit of that perfec- 
tion, which the terrestrial state is susceptible of; 
and upon the consummation of such an event, the 
design of this worid would be answered, and it 
would be then destroyed by fire. 

Such was the original system of the bards ; 
but, Uke all other systems of theology, it was 
corrupted apd abused, and particularly in Gaul ; 
the rank weeds of superstition were sown for the 
sake of power, and they grew luxuriantly in the 
fictld originally cultivated to yield more whole- 
some fruit. Among the first aberrations, may 
be traced that of the knowledge of the great 
Huon, or the Supreme Being, who was obscured 
in the hieroglyphics or emblems of his diflferent 
attributes} so that the grovelling minds of tl^i 
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multitude often sought not beyond those repret 
sentations for the object of worahip and adora- 
tion. This opened an intet for a variety of er- 
rors more minute ; and many superstitions be»* 
came attached to their periodical solemnities J 
but more particularly to their rejoicing fires, on 
the appearance of vegetation in spring, and oil 
the completion of harvest in autumn. Otherl 
of less note grew into importance, from the pe* 
culiarity oi some ceremonies ; such as the cut- 
ting of the misselto with a golden hook, by the 
presiding druid ; the gathering of the cowsfipv 
and other plants, consecrated to the power of 
healing; The authority, whkh the bards as* 
sumed, of excommunication, during the purity 
of the system, wag an useful coiTective in tbeil* 
discipline ; but when the civil government be^- 
Came in some measure coalesced with the order, 
the ^entenbe then pronounced in the circle wad 
clothed in all the terrors that surround an out*- 
htWy tA modern times; Then toes their doc* 
trine of expdiition by sacriffice, exteiided to moi«t 
awful victims; for all the criminals of the nation 
MrcTt ec^cte<i together> at the great yearly «»*. 
semblies ; and there, in fttoning for their crimeer, 
presented a Spectacle to the whole people at once 
impressive and tremend6U6. 

The civil institutions of the anciei>t Britons^ 
arose chiefly out of the system juai noticed* 
The leading trait therein, was their division into 
fkmilies or tribes ; and fh>m ^hich again origi* 
ttW^d miny of their other customs, as well as 
political regulations. Every tribe was an inde* 
pendent state, under the patriar(5hal sway of its 
elder. But common danger sometimes united 
•everal of those i^tes under the command of an 
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elected leader ; and it is recorded^ that la tliree- 
instances^ the nominal aoverei^^ty of the whole 
island thus became vested in a single chie£ 
Xhe individuals of every f^niily participated in 
its rights, accor4ing to the^* proximity to the 
head. Property was equally divided among the 
children of every maiTiage ; of^ in default of co- 
issues among the first and second degrees of re* 
Vitives« Kindred extended to the ninth degree in 
descent and collaterally ; and this every person 
>V£i^s. obliged to -prove, to entitle himself to the 
li^hiits of the community, otherwise he became 
^duqe^ to tb? qc^dition of an alien* Each fa* 
mlly was amenable for the conduct of its mem- 
bers (owaj^ds the individuals of another fiunlly ; 
and for eveiy piime committed, a fine was levied 
of the kindred o^ one si<^, according to the de* 
grees of Te\^^oT\9his>, and distnbuted-among the 
&^ily of the aggrjeved* 

The Britopsw^re^ generally speaking, a pas* 
tpral people ; bowev^*, agriculture was carried 
9D to a considi^rable cKjtent in some parts of the 
inland, particularly towards the south, where the 
state of society was more connected and civilized 
than in the less; hospitable regions of the north 
^nd west. Their chief support was derived from 
th^ produce, of their nuxnerpus herds, which con- 
sisted of kine, sheep, and swine* With respect 
to the management of their herds and flocks, the 
Sritons had the custom of keeping all that be- 
longed to the whole community together ; and 
each herd of cattle, accoitiing to their negula* 
tions, amounted to twenty^ thousand in number » 
each flock of sheep had six times as many ; and 
they wene respec^velj^ supeiintended by about 
four hundred meo» deUK^h^ bv that purpose. 
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The dress of the persons of high ranlTcoQaifli- 
cd of long gowns, and their ornaments were 
beads of amber and jet strung together^ and 
worn about the head, and wreaths of gold round 
the neck as badges of honour* The common 
people were generally clad in skins ; but some 
of the ruder tribes are said to have used no cloth- 
ing, wearing only rings of iron round their necks 
and arms. There was a prevailing custom 
among most of the tribes, of painting themselves 
with woad, when they went to battle, so as to 
appear more terrible to their enemies ; and some 
used to delineate the figures of flowers, tree% 
and animals on their bodies, by infiising the 
juice of the same plant into incisions made 
through the skin. They suffered the hair of 
their heads to grow long ; but shaved their 
beards, excepting the upper Up. Their hoHses 
were generally built of wood, and covered with 
reeds. The -towns, or villages, w ere a confosed 
parcel of such houses, placed at a small dis- 
tance apart, and, generally speaking, »tuated in 
woods, having the avenues defended by slight 
ramparts of earth, or with the trees that were 
cut down to clear the ground ; but those who 
dwelt in exposed and hilly situations fortified 
themselves upon emin^vces with circular en- 
trenchments of earth. 

The only commerce, which the Britons had| 
was carried on with the neighbouring ooafit of 
Gaul ; excepting the occasional voyages, said to 
have been performed by the Phcenicians, to pn>- 
cure the tin found in the extremities of the pre- 
sent Cornwall. The Romans extol them for 
being simple and "upright in their dealings. 
What they used for current money^ cooststed of 
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Hugs mi'tlmi pkteft of iron, or brtu, weighed 
by aoertaiB standard : the iron was of their owA 
prodvction, ^e brass was imported* 

On account of the natiire of thdr consdtutioDi 
which divided them into small rival states, the 
Britons were so inured to war, as to be extolled 
by Cxsar, for their vafcNir and the iindannted 
bravery with which they went to battle. Odier 
vmters describe them as not only warlike, but as 
delightmg in shatter* Armed lightly, gene^ 
rally with a spear and shield, their mode of 
fighting was desultory, making impetiioos at- 
tacks on their enemies in small parties, hai^ng 
their appointed stations, so that one detachment 
succeeded another, thus relieving die weary 
with fresh troops, as the occasion demanded. 
But tbere was one branch in the art of war, the 
management of Ibur chariots, wherdn thar prin* 
dpal strength consisted, which they had carried 
to wunderlul perfection ,* and which was of so 
formidable anatore as to throw the Roman army 
into cons t ernation. It may not be imprepel* to 
give C»8ar'% own description of their stuU in this 
kind of war&re : ^ They first drive to aM parts 
with thenr chariots, and throw their darts ; and 
tiiey frequently break the ranks, by the prancing 
of their steeds, and the ncnse of the wheels. 
When they get among the borse, they alight 
from ^le cbanots and fight on foot ; the chariot 
toon, in the mean.while, draw offa little from 
tke engagement, and pbice thennelves in such t 
ttianner, that if these should be overpowered by 
the enemy, they may have «i easy retreat to the 
chariots. By these means they manoeuvre and 
act in battle wUh the raind&y of the cavalry, and 
the firmness of the in&ntry. So dexterous arc 

Vol. XIX. C 
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they in this modey by condnaal exercise) that 
they caa Slop their h^H^ses, in full speed down a 
steep declivity, can check and turn them in a 
small compass, run upon the pole, rise upon the 
harness, and irom thence with incredible quick- 
Bess recover their stations." 

Besides these chariots, which carried a certain 
number of men, they had other sorts, particularly 
one that vras very destnictive, being armed with 
scythes and hooks, and carrying only the driver, 
who, as opportunities offered, drove in through 
the broken ranks of the enemy. The horses em- 
piqyed in drawing those vehicles were of small 
size ; and their harness, is described as ha^n|^ 
been splendidly decorated with ornaments. 

Such was the state of Britain, at the 

* ' time when Cacsarwas pursuing his career 
'i of glory among the Gauls: and) to oppose 
whom a very large army of auxiliaries is stated, 
in the historical memorials of the Britons, to 
have gone from this island, under the conduct 
of CaswaUon, and his nephews Gwenwynwyn 
and Gwanar ; the former of whom we shall see, 
in the sequel, raised to a pre-eminent station 
among his countrymen, and, in opposing the 
conqueror of the world, his name stands im- 
mortalized in history* The Britcms iiaving^ in 
the wars carried on by Cxsar in Gaul, conside- 
mbly assisted hlB enemies, this gave a specious 
pretence to his ambitious mind, and he seized 
with avidity the idea of adding unknown re* 
gions, or sort of new world, to the ccHiquests he 
had made on the continent. Cxsar* therefore 
collected together eighty ships at Calais, on 
i3oard of which he embarked two legions, with 
which he appeared on the coast of Britain, and 
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gilded near Deal m Kent, in Hie month <^ An- 
gust ; and, after a short campaign, obtained tto 
nominal submtssipn of the iskaders* After 
Cxsar had returned to Gaul, the Britons nc-« 
glecting to send the hostages, ivhich timj had 
Stipulated to do, he emptoj^ed the followii^ 
winter, in preparing for anothei^more formidable 
descent on the island ; so that e&rly^ in the suc- 
ceeding summer he had collected together about 
eight hui^red ships, cm board oC which he p«t 
five legions of Infantry, with two thousand ca» 
yalr)^, forming altogether an army of upwarda 
of thirty thouauid men. ^nce the depapUHe o£ 
ti)eir invader, the British chkfs had not beeit 
idle ; for, as they anticipated this impending 
storm, they had alarmed the moire distant re« 
gions to a sense of conteon danger ; and, as the 
first effort of their union, CaswaXbn, the chief of 
the territory, generally included ia the present 
counties o£ Essex and MukiJesex, was elected by 
the different states, to the supreme command ; a 
chieftain who tmd akeady signalized himself in 
many wars with his neighbours ; and, as before 
observed, had been over in Gaul« This was the 
first instance in th^r history, of the Britons 
making such an attempt to consolidate their 
power ; and it seems to have awakened conside-^ 
rable jealousy among some of thw leaders : and, 
the otherwise unacc<HmCable plan adopted, of 
not q)posiQg the landing of the invaders, is at- 
tributed to the treachery of a party anumg them, 
headed by Avarwy, or Mandubratius, who car- 
ried this measure in a council previously held»; 
Certain it is, that the 'Bomans . landed without 
the ai4)earance of an^^iemy ; nor did they meet 
with any; untii they had proceeded, to the hanks 
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•f the riftV'Sfcrar in Kent» Afierseimri wesnttt^ 
tonfliolH tiift BritoDs were a aecond time cottk^ 
pelkd to submit to the fiirtiineof Csaftr, and oft 
the tenas of peace being ooidiidfidyi he Keturlieil 
with his army into GauL 

-. About a centttrjr afterwardsi in tfas 
^'^ "reign of Claudius, the Bo0ian:ensi|^» 

were again displaced in Britain; tberudo 
inhabitants were bn^en in several btttUes by 
Pkutitts ; and the Cantii, the Atr^ates, the 
Regniy and the Trinobantes, who nhabited the 
aouth-east parts of the ishuidy were obliged 19 
submit. The other Britons, under Caractactt% 
still maintained an obstinate resistance, until thm 
cdebratedleader was defeated and taken prisoner 
on the banks of the Sevens by Oskuius* 

The caj^vity of Carsetacus, however^ 
'^ had not entirely subdued the i^rit oi the 

Britons ; and Suetonius, who, in the reiga 
of Nero, penetrated into the island of Anglesey^ 
was astonished by the general revolt of a people 
whom he considered as subdued* Inflamed by 
the indignant reproaches of Boadicea, the queen^ 
of the Iceni, the Britons started to arms. The 
Romans were obliged to abandon London, al- 
ready a flourishing colony, and seventy thousand 
ef them were imprisoned and massacred by the 
exaq>erated natives. Their &te, however, wa& 
soon after avenged, by Suetonius in a bloody and 
decisive battle^in whish eighty thousand Britons 
are supposed to have perished ; and Boadiceai 
rather than submit to the victoiv pot an end to 
Jberlife by poison. 

Julius Agrieola, who governed Bcif 
{^' tain, in the reigns of Vespasiaii, Titus, 

andDoiBttil% i(H«Md a r^iular i^an fiw 
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iubdtun^ the island, and renderiag th^ adcgfnu* 
ti<m useful to the conquerors* To effect this, h« 
carried his victorious arms northwards; pierced 
the forests and mountains of Caledonia; defeated 
the barbarians in various encoimters ; and having 
&ced a chun of forts between the Friths of Clyde 
and Forth, he secured the Roman province irota 
the incurdons of its ferocious neighbours. 
• To skill and success in war, Agricola united a 
knowledge of the arts of peace* He introduced 
laws and arts among the Britons ; uught them 
to vahie the convenienees of life ; reconciled them 
to the Roman langimge land manners ; and en- 
deavoured to r^der th^r chains easy. By this 
conduct, the inhfdnlants gradunBy acquksced 
under the dominioQ of their masters. 

To secure them from the icmipftlons of the 
Caledonians, Adrian built a rampart betw^n the 
river Tyne, and the Frith of Solway : this waa 
strengthened with new fortifications hy Severus ; 
and from the expedition of that emperor, during 
two hundred years, such a profound tranquiUity 
]»tvai]ed in Britain, that little mention is made 
efthe affairs of that island by any historian* The 
natives disarmed, ^spirited, and sutmiissive, hftd* 
lost even tht idea of .their former independence^r 
- But when the Roman empre, sun)^ into luxury- 
mid sefritude, was assailed by the fierce barbari-r 
ahs of the North, and the emperors were obliged 
torecal the. distant kg^ns) to the protection p£ 
the capita]^ th«Lt part of Britain too which bajc( 
long been subject to its sway, and softened by its 
luxury, found enemies on its frontiers, .ready t^ 
take advantage of its defenceless situation. The. 
Picts, who were a tribe of the British race dri- 
ven norUiwards by tibe arms of Agrippa, ao4 th^ 
C3 
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Scotelh "9^ wm wsppoatd to havo laigvtrtM 
fiom Ireland, pierced the rampart of , AdriMv 
and extended their ramges over the ^rest par* 
of the oomitry. The empcron^ aa kmger. caw 
pable of detaching troopa from the contineiit te 
fepel them, restored the BiitooB to their incbei* 
pendente ; bat at the same time informod> them^ 
they mast look to themselves for defence. Ao# 
^o^^i^ly? the Romans took a final adieu of Bri- 
tain, after having been masters of the beat poi^t 
lion of it nearly four centuries*. 

The abject Britons <rf the souths . owyw 
"T^^* customed to the'perils of war andihejcares 
of civil government, found ^iemselyesin«« 
capable of resisting the incoruons of then? fieioo 
and savage neighbours* The northern walls vefv 
..again overthrown, and the ferocity of the Picts 
and Scots was. augmented by the helpless condi^ 
lion and submissive behaviour of the vanquished 
kihabitantSp The latter in v»n implored the aid 
of the Romans, in an epistle to' JEdus the palri« 
cifun, which was inscribed, the ^^ Groans of Dktf 
Britons."* Tlie tenor of the epbtle was i^aitafale 
to the superscription: " thebefbarians," siiy:they^ 
^ on the one hand drive us into the sea f theses 
on the other thrown us back on the barbamns^:; 
and we have onlf the iMHtd chmoe left us of pe- 
rishing by the sword or by the waves.'^ . Th© 
Romans, however, at this time pressed by Atti« 
ia, were incapable^of yielding th^n any astt»« 
tance ; and the unhappy suitors, reduced to des^ 
pair, and attending only to the suggestions ol 
their own fears^ and to the counsels of Vorti^^ 
gem, the powerful prince of Dumnoiaimi, ur^ 
gently but rashly invited 'tb«^ proCeiftion of tlio 
Savons. . . « 
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• fhe Saxoto had been for aoine time re- _^ 
garbed aa one (tf the most waxiike tribes ^ * 
c^ GermmxYf and had become the terror 
of the neighbouring nations* They had posses* 
sed themselte^ of the sea^oast from the mouth 
c^ tiie Rlttne to Juthmd ; and at dus period were 
commanded by-Hengistand Iforsa^ two biDtherSf 
wkMo boasted tbdr divine descent from the god 
Woden. These leaders received with pleasure 
an invitation) whidi was recommended by the 
hope of fame and plunder ; tlfey embalmed with 
ahoBl sixjteen htmdred of their fottowers, in three 
-rcsselS) latilded^ near the isle tf Thainet, and a^ 
tacked wkh coitfidence aad success the northern 
invaders. 

But it was for themselves ahme^ and not &r 
their aHiiesy that they had cotiqueitd. The feN 
tility of Britain alhired fivie thousand Saxons to 
jcMn them ; and Hengist and Hona havi^ con* 
eluded an aUiance with the* Scots and Pictsi 
vvhom they had been invited to resist, turned 
their arms immedialQly agamst those Britons^ 
vi^m diey had engaged to protect* 

De^iidr a!etk% OB the Roraamned Briton% sop* 
piled the plac^ of courage ; they deposed Vorti- 
gem, who had led them into this error, and chose 
in Ms stead his son Yorttmer. They ventured to 
meet tiieir perfidious enemies, and, though gtiie«- 
rally defeated^ one acdoQ is d&stingtHish^ by the 
death of Horsa* Hb lHt>ther Hengist, however, 
reinforced by his countrymen, stdl SKlvane^ to 
Victory; spMuigneither age,nbr sex^norcondi*- 
tion $ and numbers of the Britods, to escape 
from his cruelty cs* avarice, passed over to the 
continent, where, in the province of Arm^ca 
or Brittany, they were received by a people of 
the same language and manners* 
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During the struggle for independence, Vorti- 
mer had exfnred ; and AmbrosiuS) who succeeded 
in the chief command over the Britons, united 
them in their resistance to the Saxons : yet Hen* 
gist maintained his ground ; and while he settled 
his brother Octa in Northumberland, he formed 
into a kingdom, *and bequeathed to his posterity^, 
the counties of Kent, Middlesex, Essex, and part 
of Surrey* His success allured new swarms from 
the mSrthem coasts of Germany ; the southern 
Britons gradually receded before the invaders, 
or submitted to their sway ; and ^lla, another 
Saxon chief, founded the kingdom of the South 
Saxons, comprising Sussex, and that portion of 
Surrey which Hengist had not occupied. 

The settlement of the West Saxons in Hamp- 
st»f e, Dorsetshire, Wiltshire, Berkshire, a^d the 
Isle of Wight, perpetuates the name df Cerdic, 
fmd his son Kenric ; but it was not till after many 
a bloody conflict, that these adventurers^enjdy^ 
in peace the harvests of their toils. ' '^Yky were 
opposed by Arthur, prinqe of the Silures, whose 
heroic valour suspended the declihingfati^ of hift 
t^ut^ry, and whose name has been celebrated 
by Taliesin, and the other British bards. Of 
this prince many fictions are related ; yet it ap- 
pears, fix>m incontestible evidence, that both in 
personal and mental powers he excelled the 
generality of the human race. 

Reiterated success, and ample scope for more, 
allured fresh tribes of Saxons to follow in the 
sametraqk* In 575, Ufia^ assumed the title of 
king of the East Angles ; in 585 Crida, that of 
Mercia, and Erkenwint that of the East Saxons ; 
this4atter was dismembered from that of Kent, 
and comprehended Essex, Mddksex, atid pan 
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•rHer^rdshlre; that df the East Afi|^ Cam* 
bridge, Sufibft, and Norfolk; and Merciawaa 
extended over all the middle countka, from tha 
backs of Uk Severn to the frontiers of those two 
kingdoms* 

It was not, however^ ^ 547, that die Sazona 
in Northumberland were able to caJarge their II* 
mits ; when under Ida, a Saxon prmce, who 
boasted his descent from Woden, they subdued 
all Northumberland, the bishopric of Duiiiami 
and the south-east counties of Scotland. About 
the same lime, a second J&Ua, hav»g coaqtier^ 
ed Lancashire, and the greate$f pi^ of York* 
^ire, received the Appellation of king of Ddra s 
these two Idngdoms were united in the person 
of Ethelfred, grandson of Ida, who married Ac* 
ca, the daughter of JEUa ; and expefiing his bro* 
ther-in-law E.dwin, assumed the title <^ king of 
Northumberland. 

Thus was estabfisbed, after a viokot contest 
of near a himdred azid fifty years, the Heptap* 
chy, or seven Saxon kingdoms, in Britain ; un* 
der which the whole southern part of the iaiaiidy 
except Wal^ and Comwsdl, in a great measure 
mix^ its inhabitants, changed its langu^;€> 
customs, and polidcal institutions. The period 
of the Heptarchy presents no train of brilliant 
events, to dignify its history ; in order, how* 
ever, to connect our narrative, we sha& give 
a succinct account of the successibn of kings, and 
of the most remarkable revolutions in ;each king^ 
dom. 

In Kenty Escus succeeded to the dominions^ 
though not. to the raartkil genius of lus &th^ 
Heng^st. During his own reign, and that of hia 
koaOcta^andhisgp||lMisonHermaodc» forfiftf- 
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fixiP years, the victors languished in peace ; but 
on the accession of Ethelbert their ardour was 
again, revived ; and though the new monarch waa 
unsuccessful in his first enterprises, he soon ac- 
quired an absolute ascendency over the minds 
and councils of his countrymen, by the defeat of 
the king of Wessex, 

Yet tfie reign of Ethelbert is still more re- 
markable, for the introduction of the Christian 
religion among the Saxon conquerors of Britain; 
Ethelbert had married Bertha, the daughter of 
Caribert, king "of Paris ; the princess had stipu- 
lated for the ^e exercise of her religion ; a 
French bishop Md accompanied her to the court 
of Canterbury j and her influence over Ethel- 
bert confirmed the Roman pontiff, Gregory the 
GUEAT, in the hopes he had early indulged, of 
converting the British Saxons. 

That prelate, while yet in a private station, 
had observed in the market-place of Rome some 
Saxon youth exposed to sale, whom the Roman 
merchants, in their trading voyages to Britain, 
had bought of their parents. Struck with their 
feir complexions, and blooming countenances, 
he asked to what country they belonged ; being 
told they were Angles, he replied, they ought' 
rather to be denominated angels, and lamented 
that the prince of darkness should enjoy so fiiir 
a prey- Inquiring the name of their province, 
he was informed it was Deira, a district of North- 
umberland; "Deiri," exclaimed he, "that is 
good ; they are called to the mercy of God from* 
his anger, de ira. But what is the name of the 
king of that province?" He was told it was ^lla,or 
AUa: "Alleluia," cried he; " we must endeavour 
that the praises of God be sung in their country.'*. 
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■Jiloved by these allusions, he was making prepa- 
xations for the perilous attempt, when the esteem 
of his countrymen raised him to the pontificate, 
and compelled him to commit the pious design to 
Augustine, ai^oman monk, and forty associates. 
- Hitherto tlJe Saxons had worshipped . -^ 
Woden, whom they believed to be the ^^y' 
ancestor of their princes, and regarded as 
the god of war: they fancied if they obtained 
the fiivour of this divinity, by their valour, they 
should be admitted after death into his hall ; 
and, rcposing on couches, should satiate them- 
selves with ale from the skulls of their enemies 
whom they had slain in battle. But the other 
northern conquerors of Europe having already 
imbibed the Christian faith, the Saxons could not 
avoid regarding with veneration a doctrine that 
acquired the ascendancy over their German bre- 
thren* The manners and address of Bertha bad 
improved tJie favourable prepossessions ; and 
when . Augustine arrived in Kent, he found his 
apprehensions agreeably disappointed, and Ethel- 
bert well disposed to listen to his precepts, and 
to the prospects of eternal joy which he disclos* 
ed. *< Your words and promises," said Ethels 
bert, " are fair ; but, because they are new and 
uncertain, I cannot entirely yield tQ them, and 
relinquish the principles wluch I and my ances- 
tors have so long maintained: your are wel- 
come, however, to remain here in peace ; and as 
you have undertaken so long a journey, solely as 
appears for what you believe to be our ad- 
vantage, I will supply you with all necessaries^ 
and permit you to deliver your doctrine to my 
subjects.** 
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Mgttt^ne nowr ptooeeded to prcick Uie^Mi». 
pel with the warmest zeal to the Kentish fut- 
ons ; his self-denial ei^ted their admiratieB.; lus 
proselytes were numerous ; and the Mng himsitf 
was soon persuaded to receive the rite of baptism. 
His conversion as well as his marriage w^h Ber- 
tha, produced a connection with the French, Ita- 
lians, and other tiations on the contineiit, and 
tended to reclaim his subjects irom the g^t>6s igw 
Dorance and barbarism in which the Saxoim had 
been involved* Ethelbert was also a wise legis- 
lator, and, after a glorious and beneicial reigtt 
of fifty years, he died, lamented and esteemed* 

His son and successor, Eadbald, seduced by a 
passion ft>r his mother-in4aw, deserted for aome 
«me the Christiaii religion, which permitted not 
8udi incestuous maniages ; but he was redahn- 
ed by the holy artifice of Laureatius, the ams 
cessor of Augustine ; and returning with hit pec* 
pie to Christianity, expired a^er a reign of tweiii> 
ty-two years, lea^ng two sons, Ermenfrid and 
ErcGfflibert* 

Ercombert, the younger, possessed himself of 
the throne, and, after rei^ng twenty-four yeani^ 
bequeathed it to his son E^^ert* To secure tkot 
possession of it, Egbert put to death the sons oi 
Ermenfiid ; yet this crud precaution was not 
sufficient to transmit it peaceably to his iasieie ^ 
and his son Edric was thrust aside by theatroQ^ 
er arm of Lothaire, ^he brother of .Egberts 
Edric solicited the assistiffioe of the king of S«isi> 
aex ; and in an obsdnate battle Lothaire wasslaiti* 
The victor enjoyed hts fortune but two years { 
and was succeeded by his brother^ Widred ; b«(t 
a strong faction invited Cedwalla, king «f Sye^ 
sex, with his brother Mollo^ to attack the kin^- 
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^om. The iwvaders were repulsed, Mollo was 
IbiUedt Mid, after a i«ign of thirty-two years, 
"Widred left 1»» crown to his posterity. Eadbert, 
£thdbert, and Alric, successively held the reins 
of government. On the death of the last, the 
royal fionily of Kent became extinct, and a 
Tariety of rival chiefs urged their pretensions 
-with the sword* Egbert, who first succeeded, 
reigned but two years ; Cuthred, brother to the 
king of Mercia, six years ; Baldred, an illegiti- 
mate branch of the royal family, eighteen ; and 
after a turbulent and precarious reign, he 
was expelled by Egbert, king of Wessex, ' 
who, dissolving the Saxon heptarchy, 
tanited the several kingdoms under his dominion, 
by his superior power and address* 

Northumberland was governed by Adelfrid, 

whoae victories over the Scots, the Picts, and the 

Wdsh, ^read aivund the terror of the Saxon 

Bame ; yet his success in war could not relieve 

bam fW>m the dread of Edwin, whom he had 

despoiled of the kingdom of Deira* That prince, 

supported by Redwald, king of the East Angles, 

puddenly penetrated into Northumberland, and 

encountering Adelfrid in a battle, deprived him 

of his crown and life. The vacant throne was 

immediately filled by Edwin, who was distin- 

gui^ed by his rigour and his justice, above the 

other princes of the heptarchy* A revolution 

baring proved fittal to his ancient protector, the 

king of the East Angles, Edwin rejected the 

crown that was oflered him by the victorious 

lebelsy and fixed it on the head of Earpwold, 

the son of Redwald. . This debt of gratitude 

discharged, his next care was the conversion of 

his people : he had married Ethelburga, the 
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daughter of EtbdbeBt « and ^t pfin«e«, em<H 
lating the conduct of h^ mother Bertha, had 
persuaded her husband to reeeive Jthe rite of 
baptism. The exana^^e of. Edwin was rapidlft. 
IbUowed by his subjects; aad he.had ih^ satis** 
&ctioa of pet^iviog the majority of the !^^(Hv 
thumbriam had evibra«od GhriatiiAuty,, wheo he 
was summoned, froinii the mternal vegulation t& 
the defence ol bia klogdofu* He^perished witk 
his son Qsfiid) in a battle wiUi Fenda^ king of 
])4erci% aod CadHiation Idag of thei Nitons, is 
the irthyeartof hkJfeigfir ... 

On xhe death of £dwui, th^. fciBg^om at 
Northumberiand was r&sX. by conteikdlog princes^ 

after 90 intenral of ten yefu«> ^t wasre^ 
634. ""i*^ ^ Oswald, the spn of Adelfrid> 

who fell like his predeceaa^iB batde, and 
was succeeded by Jua brolfaer Cbwy« From hiv 
deatii, during a dark and iurbuloit period of 
above an hundred years, the throne was suo 
<$essively filled by E^rid, Alfred, O&ed, £.enred^ 
Qsric Celwulph, Eadbeit> O^wiolfv MoUd, Ailre^ 
Ethelred, Cdwold, Osred the second^ and Ethe^ 
bert: the majority of these wece.theyictaiiata 
the ambl^^n of their rivals, or the sedltiouB* 
spirit of their subjects* .Alter' the death of 
Ethelbert, an universal amu^y prevailed in 
Northumberland, and the people having, by ao^ 
UEiany ^ital revoluti(ms,lost all.attachment tx^ their' 
government and priaces, were wdkl pi?epcared to 
i*eceive Egbert, king of Wesson, fop theif» sove^ 
reign. 

East Anglia had been compelkd by tho uvam 
of Edwin to acknowledge the auJ^ority of Earp- 
Wold, the great grandson of Ufia^. the founds 
of the monarchy i^ in compMaace with his pro- 
tector, Earp wold, he had embraced Christianity, 
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lm€ iTto lAdiiccd to renoanoe it bf the mDiire- 
mtetsof his wife. His death, like that of most 
of the Saxon princes, was TMleBt; and the Chm» 
tian leligioB was reatoHsd by Segebeit, hia suc- 
cessor and half bnXhen Fisoai the reign of Se- . 
gebert^ £ast Anglia presents netliing worthy of 
notice, ihntil the accesaoa of Etfaelbeit, 
who was treatheroosly murdered, by Of* ' f* 
fit king of Mercia, and his state united to 
that of the latter. 

The kingdom of Meieia was founded by 
Crida,. and was mled for. some time byhu son 
Wibba* A&xr. his. death, Ccorl, his kinsman, 
wa» raised to the. thrane by the inAience dt 
Etbelbect king ^ ILent, in; pfe}Qdic» to the rights 
<Qftleton of Wibba ; nor was it until Peadahad 
attaihfedtheage vffiftt^ that the death of Ccoa 
opened to hhn the way to ^ie throne of hia §t^ 
thef, w4ifchJi»AMt0tiirSeitDrof hisslAjecia 
and hishetgbiiburB* S^pebcrt, Esric, and A»- 
4ias$ three :im%s of £aBt Anglia,' perished sae- 
cessiveiy in battle against him ; as did afan £^ 
win arid Eswald of i4brthond)eriand : he was at 
length defeated and shnn by Oswy, biother of 
Os^vald ; and his crown dewdtved aa his son 
Peada, who. established the Christian religion in 
Meroa. Peada. died a violent death, and was 
SDcceeded in ohier by Wolf here, by £thelred> 
Kendred, CeoliM^ and Etbelbald, whose yarioua 
feigns comprise in vninqiortant period of abom 
lbursGoi« years. 

«£thelbald fey in a popalar sedition ; and the 
liirone was occupied iby his kinsman OfTa, more 
ceMrated for his martial ti^ents than his quali- 
ties as a man. He reduced to a state of depen- 
dence the Un^ of.iLent ; and wrested from the 
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king of Wesseie the counties of Oxferd and GlDct- 
ccster ; but tip reputation he had acquired m 
arms ivas attainted by his treacherous murder of 
Ethelbert, king of the East Angles, whom he 
had invited to Hereford to celebrate his nup- 
tials with his daughter Elfrida, amidst the fes- 
tivity of the entertainments* The reductioa of 
East Anglia was the. reward of the bloody per- 
fidy ; yet 0& endeavoured to palliate his guilt 
by an artful zeal for the catholic church ; he 
made a pilgrimi^ to Rome, and the better to 
ingratiate himself with the ponti£P, he engaged 
lo support there an English college. In ot^r 
to raise the income necessary, he laid tiie tas of 
a penny on each house worth thirty pence a year; 
this impost was afterwards levied on all Eng- 
land, iuid was commonly, denominated Peter's 
pence ; and though oonficsre^ at first as a gift, 
was afterwards claimed as a tribute by the holy 
see. Offa died, after a reiga of thirty-nine years ; 
and such was the effect of his liberality to ec^ 
clesiastics, that William of Maimesbury de- 
clares himself at a loss to determine whether his 
merits or his crimes preponderated* The tran* 
sient reign of his son Egfrith produced nothing 
memorable ; and his kinsman and successor 
Kenulph, after obtaining and abusing a victory 
over Egbert king of Kent, was himself kiUed in 
an insun^ection of the East Angles*. He left his 
son Kenelm a minor, who vras murdered the 
same year by his sister Quendrade, who aimed 
at the government ; Imt she was supplanted by 
her uncle Ceolu^ who two years after was de- 
throned by Beomulf. The reig^ of this usurper, 
who was not of the royal family, was 3hort and 
unfortunate : he vas defeated by the Weat- 
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SiMns, silid MIedbf 4ttd own mA^tctM^ Lu& 
fsaiH'his succesBotv Hiidev#6iii Ihe same fiite ; and 
wncler tiie tHmultwras reign of >Wlf^, the 
thime of Menda M§ finally aobveiiad bf ^ 
bett, who WB8 giwkiailf eteortiiiig the h^ 

Essex^^was fofmed mto ^ langdoni hj Eildn* 
wiHi but atfbrds scafceljr any materii^ for hi^ 
tevy. TheBamea^theiiriaeesirhoaiioceeded 
the feondfei*, were Sleda^ Sebert, Sexted, and 
Seward, Sigebert the Little, l^gebert the Goods 
SwkhelfB>' Sigberi, Offii, Selred^ SwiUired, Sil- 
geiric, aad Sirred* The Christian religion was 
introduced by Sebert $ was renowiced by Sexted 
and Sewafd t and •wa^re^^stiMiahed by SigebeK 
the Good ; biit 8igered^ the last of the kings of 
EftaeX) being xnable to resist th^ arms of Egbert, 
his-dotninions becdme titie ptey of theTktor. 
•- -Suesex was the sroaiHest kingdom of the 
Saxon heptaFcby ; and is the least knbwn* It 
was ibunded by Mlkt $ and during the reign of 
his son CisBa became dependent on Wesaex ; 
Adelwalch) otie of the successors of Cissa^ was 
idain in battle by Cedwella king of Wessex; 
his^soos were murdered by the conqueror} and 
ihe reduction of Sussex was the first step which 
llie West Saxons made, towards acquiring the 
9(^e monatcfay HUf Englatid* 

The kingdom of WesSex, which finally swal* 
Ibwed op all the other Saxon states, was estab- 
Mied Wieh^ difficvSty. Cerdic, its foundei*^ and 
his soa^ Keniicf encountered, in many doubtful 
fields, the natives ; and confirmed, in obstinate 
and bloody battidi^ the itiaftial spirit of their foU 
lowers* Ceaulin, the son and successor of Ken- 
ricy was still more amtutioaB and eaterpriung^ 
D3^ 
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than his {>redece8sore : he acquired part 
^ ' of the counties of Devon and Sonaenel ; • 
but his invasion of his Saxon neighbotura^ 
provoked a general confederacy, and Geaulin, 
who had lost by his haughtiness the affections 
of his subjects, was expelled from his throne, and 
died in exile and misery* Cnichelme, and Cuth- 
win, his sons, governed jointly the kingdom, till 
the expulsion of the latter, and the death of the 
former made way for Cealric, to whom succeed- 
ed Ceobakl, by whose death Kynegils 
^jj • inherited the crown* This prince em-, 
braced Christianity, and was succeeded 
by Kenwalch, after whose death the kingdom 
was governed by his widow Sexburga for two 
years ; and on her decease, Edwin ascended the 
throne, but his reign was short, and that of 
his successor Kenturin ingtorious ; nor was it 
until the sceptre passed to Ceodwalla, that the 
martial glory of the West Saxons revived* 
Und^r that prince, however, they subdued the 
kingdom of Sussex, and ravaged that of Kenti 
satiate of glory, Ceodwalla retired to Rome, and 
resigned his crown to Ina, who inherited the 
military virtues of his predecessor, and added 
lo them the more valuable ones of justice, policy^ 
and prudence* He made war upon the Britons 
in Somerset, conquered the province, and, with 
a humanity unccunmon in that age, suffa»d 
the vanquished to retain their property, and 
share the legal institutions of the victors. His 
long reign of thirty-seven years may be regarded 
as one ^ the most glorious and most prosperous 
of the heptarchy : in the decline of his life, he 
made a pilgrimage to Rome, and, after hb re- 
turn, shut himself up in a cloister; where he died* 
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By the mil of Inty fab cnMm detcended lo 
Adfikni» the brother of his oonaort ; his pre* 
tensioiis were ineffectually ^sputed by Oswald, 
who boasted a more immediate descent fitxn 
Cerdic, the founder of the maoarchy ; and on 
the death of Adekrd, his cousin Cudnsd . ^ 
succeeded peaceably to the throne. The ^^/ 
reign of this prince was distinguish- 
ed by a great victory which he obtained over 
the king of Mercia at Burford ; but his kmsman 
and successor, Sigebert, neither inherited his vir- 
tues nor fortune ; and being dethroned by his 
subjects, Cenulph was crowned in his place. 
Cenulph triumphed in arms over the Britons, 
but sneered some diminution of reputation in his 
eaipedition agunat Mercia : he was assassinated 
by Kynehard the brother of Stgebert ; yet Kyne- 
hidx6, reaped not the friuts of hk crime, but fdl 
m victim to the resentm^it of the West 
Saxons ; and the vacant throne was oc- '^^7' 
cu[ued by Brithric, who was remotely 
alUed to the house of Cerdic* 

The eyes of the West Saxciis, however, were 
^forected towards Egbert, a grandson ei Ingild, 
the brother of Ina, whose eariy virtues promised 
to reinve the memory of that illustrious monarch* 
The suspidon of Brithric was awakened by the 
partiality of his subjects, and Egbert fled from 
the jealousy of his sovereign to the court of 
Charlemagne. Here he studied the character 
and cultivated the friendship of the celebrated 
emperor of the West ; his manners were polished, 
and his mind improved by the society and con- 
versation of the French ; but in exile he was 
not forgotten by hb countrymen. The cruelty 
and treafchery of Brithric and his consort £ad- 
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barga, reverted on their own h^ids : a -pQAsoDed 
cap, wMch had been intended by the queen tat 
an obnoxious noble, was fiual td BnthiiC) who^ 
drank patt of it, unconscious of its eont^ts. Hi* 
widow immediately took refuge in France^' 
whence Egbert, by the uhanimboe vdce of hii 
countrymen, was called to fill the throne of Wesr^- 
sex* 

In the long and bloody cdnfiictsof th^ 
^r^' Saxon princes, Egbert wis the sole des* 
Cendant left, of those who oHginally sub* 
dued Brit»n, and who enhanced their auUiOril^ 
by clsdming a pedigree frotn Woden, the su- 
preme divinity of their ancestors* Yet,, though 
invited by this circtimstance to invade his Saxon- 
neighbours, he chose rathev. totumhis^^arfta*' 
agaunst the Biitbnsof ComwttU, whom he defeat^ 
ed in several battles i when he wa* rectOled fkte 
improving his victories, in thai quarter ^ by the- 
hostile incurucm <^ Bemulf^ Idngof M^rti& 

Before the accessitm ^f Egbert^ -tlie Meiokm^ 
had very nearly attained the absolute toV^reig^ 
ty in the heptarchy ; th^r authority Of their-m* 
fluence was extended over the Easft ^^les, ah^ 
the kingdoms of Kent »tid Essex ; and they ii^ 
pired to the dtimmion of Wesftex ; but theii^ ca- 
reer vras checked by ihe presence of Egbert^ 
who defeated them with cruel 4^aughter in Wit^ 
shire. Kent and Essex were the ]^r«fy>tif. tlie 
victor, and Bemu^ king of M^rcia, him^etf (re- 
lished in an attempt to quell a revok of the^ 
East Angles : his successor Ludican, siboiit two 
years after, met the same £ite ; when the Mer^ 
dans submitted to Egbert, who allowed Wtglaf 
thdr countryman to retfun the title^ wlnle he 
hiiaself exercised the real powers of sovereignty.' 
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The Northumbrians, inyolved m anarchy^ court- 
ed the interference of a prince, whose power 
could restore to them some form of goTemment* 
£gbert, however, still allowed to Northumber- 
land, as he had done to Mercia and East Anglia, 
the privilege of electing a riceroy, but whose au- 
thority depended on him alone* 

Thus, about four hundred years from the 
first arrival of the Saxons in Britain, the pru- 
dence and policy of Egbert united the -^ 
kingdoms of the heptarchy ; but to in- g* * 
troduce knowledge and arts amongst 
their inhabitants was a more arduous task. 
Chris^anity had not hitherto banished their ig- 
norance, or softened the ferocity of their man- 
ners: cn»lulity and'superstition had accompanied 
^e* doctrines of Rome ; and the reverence to- 
wards saints and reliques seems almost to have 
supplanted the adoration of the Supreme Being. 
Monastic observances were esteemed more meri- 
torious than the active virtues ; and bounty to 
the church atoned for every violence against 
society. The sacerdotal habit was the only ob- 
ject of respect : hence the nobility preferred the 
security and sloth of the cloister to the tumult 
and glory. of war ; and the kings, impoverished 
by the continual bene&ctions to the church, 
were neither able to reward valour, nor retained 
influence to support their government. 

Another inconvenience attended this corrupt 
species of Christianity : the Saxons were taught 
l^ the monks a profound veneration for the holy 
see ; and the blindness and submissive disposi- 
tion of the people encouraged the successors 
of St. Peter to advance etery day in their en- 
croachments on the independence of the Eqg- 
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fish church. In the eighth betatnty, Wilftftl>. 
bishop of Landisferne, the sole prelate of the 
Northumbrian kingdom, appealed to Rome 
c^inst the deciuons of an English synod, and 
.thus lidd the foundation of the papal pretensions^ 
which we shall find in the seqtel^ were carried 
to the most disgraceful heights, and submitted 
to with a patience that almost staggers befief. 



CHAPTER 11. 

Trom the Union of the Kingdoms of the Hefitarcf^ 
under Egbert^ to the Norman Conqiiest* 

J. nPHE flattering hopes of. peaeei 
8*7-838. ^hich the inhabitants of: Britain 

had entertained, hy the union of the 
kingdoms of the heptarchy,, were soon overcast 
by the appearance of the £^es. Thb victorious 
arms of Chariemagne had ravaged Germany ; 
and large bodies of the natives^ to elude \m 
arm^ had retired to Jutland^ From that northein 
extremity they retaliated on France the evils 
with which they had been afflicted ; and the 
liatives of Jutland, participating in their resent- 
ment, concurred in their enterprises. Ih their 
predatora excursions they were tempted to visit 
^ S^and ; and the booty they acquired 
.*g- * allujtcd them to frequent descents. Aftcif 
an unsuccessful attempt on Northun^er* 
land, they plunder^ the isle of She^y. Agaia 
they disembarked in Dorsetshire' from thirty- 
five ships ; but bdng encountered at Charmouth 
by Egbert, they were defeated in a bloody battle $ 
and though in a second invasion they 
g.?; * were supported by the Britons ci 
Cornwall, they were overthrown with 
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txmftidevabte slaughter at Hengcadown ; vhoi 
tiie death of Egbert revived their hopesy and 
{yrorapted them to new efibrts. 

Ethelwoify the son and successor of Egbert, 
\¥a3 better qualified for a cloister than a - -j^ 
tfaxone. The first measure of his rdgn g^ 
iivio to resign to his son Atbelstanthe 
provinces of Essex, Kent, and Sussex* The do- 
mestic dissension which this partition was cal« 
culated to inspii^ was suspended by the terror of 
the Danes, whose inrosMis were felt through 
Hampshire, Sufiblk, Norfolk, and Kent. In 
ibeir course, they swept away the goods, die 
cattle, and even the wretched inhabitants ; and 
then retiring to their ships, set sail to some dis- 
tant quarter, which was not prepared for their 
yeceptJLon* Though often repulsed, and some* 
titne^ defeated, they coi^d not be eiipelled ; they 
established themselves in the isle of Thanet and 
Shepey, from whdnce they incessantly harassed 
and Mvaged the adjacent coasts. 

Amidst thes^ distractioas, the ^ety of Ethel- 
wolf had impelled him ta make a pilgrimage to 
Rome, whither he carried his. fourth son Alfred* 
In his return, he married Judith, the daughter 
of the emperdv Charles the Bald ; but on his 
landing in England^ he met with anonpositioa 
he little expected. Ath^tan, his eldest son, 
had paid the debt of nature ; and Ethelbald, hn 
o^ctrnd, had formed die preje^ of excluding his 
fi^ther Irom a throne, ibr which he was so Mttle 
qualified. EthelWolJF ytelded in a great mea» 
sure t6 the pretensiotis of his son ; and retaining 
the eastern districts of the kmgdom, he resigned 
the westiern to Ethelbald. Immectiately' after, 
he summoned th^state% of the \rhole fciiq(d«n. 
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and} ^th the asane &cility of disposition, not- 
only granted to the priesthood a perpetual right 
to tithes, but exempted it from all services anc^ 
imposts. 

Ethelwolf lived only two years after 
g^ ' making this important grant to the 
church ; and by his will he divided Eng^ 
land between his t^vo eldest sons, Ethelbald and 
Ethclbert ; the west being assigned to the for- 
mer, the east to the latter. The reign of Ethel- 
bald was short and licentious ; and his death 
united the whole government in the hands of 
his brother, who, during five years, governed 
with justice and prudence, and bequeathed the 
sceptre to his brother Ethered. 

The valour of Ethered was not able to 
866. ^^'^ ^^ torrent of adversity : the Danes 
ravaged East Anglia, penetrated into the 
kingdom of Northumberland, and seized the ci- 
ty of York. Pressed in the north by Ethered, 
and his younger brother Alfred, who accompa- 
nied him in all his martial enterprises, the ene- 
my directed their march towards Berkshire ; 
and, after being defeated in the open field, sought 
{shelter within the walls of Reading. Thence 
they infested the country round, and fought with 
various success the battles of Aston and Basing* 
In the first the English had the advantage ; in 
the last they were vanquished ; and Ethered re- 
ceiving a wound which proved mortaL transfer- 
red his kingdom and the care of its defence to 
his brother the illustrious Alfred. 

This prince was only twenty-two 

871 y^^^ ^^ ^^^ when he ascended the 

* throne. With his fether Ethelwolf he 

had made the pilgrimage to Rome, as already 
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related ; and in a seccmd visit to the Roman 
pontiff, Leo the Third predicted his future great- 
ness*. His early educ^atioa had been neglected, 
i^t, the recital^ some Saxon poema awakened 
Jbis native genii^s ; and he applied himself with 
diligince and success to the study of the iAtin 
"I^S^* From these lihieral pursuits, however, 
t^ was early recalled by the danger of his coun- 
try. Scarcely had he buried his brother when 
Jbe was obliged to take the field, in order to op- 
pose the Djanes. At Wilton* he gave battle to 
the invaders, but in pursuing his advanti^ too 
eagerly, he was caressed by numbers, and was 
cpmpdled to relinquish the field. He was still 
however jEbmiidaUe ; and though the West Sax- 
ons alope followed his standaurd, he obliged his 
.enemies to conclude a treaty, in. which they so- 
lemnly swore to evacnate his tenitpries. The 
oath was ^e^ and violated with .equal fiicilily ; 
and Alfred^ -who had cQufided jn. tbcr sacred obli- 
gation, was.surprised and rai^^ by/new swarms 
of inyaders, near .£x6t^« He colieeted his scat- 
tered forces, fought eight battles in one year, 
and was probably successful ip mosty, since he 
jqompelled the Da^ea tp ^uq ag^in for peace, on 
f^onditipn of being allowed a settlement in Eng^ 
land) and e;>g^|)g to: Pppo^ the .entrance c^ toy 
]aaiore4]f their cpnntrymc^n. . The ^edy arrival, 
however,' of another body of Danes: evinced their 
perfidy ; the new invaders /i^re joined by the 
i3ld; and seizuig Chippenham, extended their 
ravages over WUtrfiifie. 
. By ^this un&xpected event,^ the spirits of th^ 

* The real situation of 'Wilton has been dispated both 
by antiquaries and hiMortnt.''^ * 
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SucoRt unere brdken $ ind tHey 4i^BcNr6d filial* 
flelres Abandoned bf Henvto to dtetmc^iidib 
flMetni&spotted thetnstilyes, or Bbught refb^ 
faiclie modiiaiins df W«I(Mi ; odierssublttitted'«» 
^e'€(»K{il«tt>rs ; attd Alfred hiittMf was oWged 
to i^iAqaish the esMlgfis of f^jyttky ; aiid fii the 
mettieM: dit^fOiies to «hide the pursuit -^Ifis 
enemies* For a time he ivto eonec»ded byt 
netttherd) #ho had fo^meHv beta iittHfesled wtA 
the c$te bf his c6ws. In Ws hamUiathig sHiiih 
6on, It IS stud that the wife t>f the ti<eatherd, %{• 
Aoraat ^f the eondl^M of her Myal gte^ And 
cteerving him btie day by the fibe-mebusy M 
tiitMntng his arraws, detthad him to^^t^'ieiot 
xsi some cakcfs that We^ toastUg^ if^l^she Wis 
MMpioyed ki othc^ domestic conderfis. '■ Bit 
Alfted, whose thoii)f^^wei^ 'AffeitMy engBg«> 
ad, forgot ^e trust ; ifthd the godd^cnmoi, tia 
her return, findihg her cak^ bUhil, fated the 
king aereftly, a^ ikplMidded him wq^ «egiect» 
tog what he wsas re«d^ ^hbu^h to tAu 

MSttd iMifig ^ the s^ceete of^ie ehidmy 
had niide dhem liore^reiknsS) eoHeeted ^lAeoF 
his retfiSners. In the centre of a b«%/ibhiM 
by the stagnattd Widiersfof '^e Thone andl^fi^ 
fety* he found two aeres of finh gmuhd, ahd hi^ 
hoiidhig hknsifilf ah hiA^ifati^n, i^6]M]ei^ it secdfi 
by its IbvtiMdoiM, and ^tiil tttof^ by ^e itt^ 
fcnovm and ina^bes^Ie Itiads WMch kd'tolt. 
This place he etUled JKdiefihgay, <^ thetsleieif 
Nobles i 1^ thetiots he Ihade fi^uent and dn- 
expected salties on the Daihes, ^ho often "^tthe 
vigour iof his ahnt^ but kn^W: ntit frtimin^t 
quarter the blow came. 
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. Ii^t^kifnlaM ptoci^ he i^s nrfqpvQod tM 
oa^ttipe) carl 9i QftvoQsUrev hMl routed, and 
IkUJedUubtoyif; l>po«9 wbo hpd besieged Jmn 
in Jijs 4;a9tle of (ii^wHh «t the moqth of the 
X^M rand had gol pQ»c«^OA of the ^Khfinted 
s^an^^rd) or ri^i^ my^c^M from oootainiiig 
t)ie %i]jreof i| mvieOf. irhM^ the Bwm beHeved 
%t>ihii^beeQ wmen bj the tbr^ fiiaters of Hin* 
giuar and Hubba, mrith magical iiicaBtatioDSi 
slbm) to exiHvaa by ti»e motioB <^ its wmgs the 
Qiipceaaof irhaterer mtitrpme ttiey miaditated. 

Atusm^ hf an* gleam of vMoiwg fortnn^ 
iMfefsdli^hi^T^lireftt ; bttj^ bdbre be attempted 
tQ^09aeioMe hiftimbjaeota ki Bxmn hewaa detar«^ 
mci»cto>^9l9i«tho> fitaie of the enemjr* HJa 
akifta»:libp«peir proowed Im admtaatpa ioto 
Ibeiitieamp s^ha^^tvaiintfodNiQedinio tbe^tem o4 
«i>d %ptay^ b^forei th^vr ponce Outbriim; and 
yrBsi'iimmli.iimiigim^f^A diV>> ^ tbiW «upio« 
9&m6flf*i EntmuFsi^ bj? wikat he obeervec^ k^ 
fienl;pdY9^iMts^<»lpthe.tnoal coosidemUf 
ofi :hii:fHf«ri«, ambsumm^Bed them to meet him 
Hi9t&4b^eQtaiji|^^ at BHxtotiy e»tb#: bpvden 
•f a^eid Fofe^t. Tb&£ogttshha?t9gbtiD]r 

$Att mpadtjr .and iodblenpe of their oo8M|iien»% 
nepamai tor:lhe 4eadeaamiia wiHi dacri^t and 
received .urMi ahoitt^ of tiuspon a mooaichy 
i^OBi.thisjc biidlipffMUir loved* and whom thej 
hM^ionlr : oaodwded im httye beeo dead^ Before 
IheiifardniireQttldoetil, AMred led them af^unat 
Ite Dipoi^ Titkkmrf aatooMiedand diamay- 
ad» fled, afitea-fitat maiMnee: the rammuiijt 
that^bftl eMpe^ bwk Ibe field warn him^ged 
b|rrilMtViMQfs.]i>a[jfiiiCifiad camp s hi»ger eooo 
fx>m|^Uid^lilemfi»iaif4iMtbiclim^^ of Al- 
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fred, whose prudence converted thctn frotti mor- 
tal enemies into faithful friends and confede- 
rates. He proposed t6 Guthrum and his fol- 
lo\^ers, to re-people the deserted parts of East 
AngUa and Northumberland ; but he exactfed 
from them a pledge of their fiiture sinceritjr, by 
stipulating that they should embrace Christianity." 
The Danes complied ; and Guthruitt received, ai 
the adopted son of Alfred, the name of Athelitan.' 

The success of this expedient seemed to cor- 
respond with Alfred^s hopes : the greater pa«t 
of the Danes settled peaceably in their new quar- 
ters ; the more turbulent procured subsistence 
by ravaging the coasts of France ; aiki*for se- 
veral yeairs England enjoyed a state of tran-i 
quiility. - This period Alfred employed in rcgu- 
hLtir\g the administraidon of civil and cHinlndf 
justice, and bf prtmding for the future defence 
of the island.' He ifepaired the ruined cities t 
built castles and fortresses ; and established fl 
regidar militia. But, sensiUe that the natural 
protection of an Island must be a navy, he in- 
creased the shipping of his kingdon^ and trained 
his subjects to maritinfie conflicts. ' His vessels 
were stationed with such judgment as continu- 
ally to intercept those of the Danes; and fbt 
a long time the inroads of those rapacious pi^ 
rates were either prevented or repblled. 

At length Hastings, the cetebi^ted Danish 
chief, having exhausted the provinces' of Frahce 
along the Loire and the S^ine, appeared off th^ 
coast of Kent with 330 sail ; iftiere the greater 
part of the Danes disembarking, seized the foirt 
of Apuldore. Hastings himself, with a fleet of 
eighty sail< entered the Thames, and forced 
Milton in Kent : but, (»i jiit first aUom^ Ajbed 
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\iAik ft dMMcii Und tei the defence 

ef lua people ; andtiieiiHrBden^ireffe'OQopediip 
lA tlidr ibrtiiiHideas.. Tiled of tins iituatioD, 
tiie Dasiet o^ ApMatt^ attevftpled to penetrale 
im» the btMttot the tiagdem ; bm ^roe feUowed 
afeidddeated by A^«ed «t Faisdiem* They ied 
Wthm ships; aiid^SGa^loMefScy ioEsKZt 
w%ere tliey erected e<^ works tot tbA proteo- 
tlcmb la:a aniik^ aMerpiiset f^stiags had been 
bet Hitle tnore IbiteiiMe ; and was ghid to find 
r^i^ at Bamfetc^ neartbe island of Convey* 

From iSiese iBTaderS) the attention of Affiled 
wnsMxm distracted %fy a new «neiny- Gothnmi 
bed expired ; snd Ins IbUowcrs, who had been 
settled in Northunil^rhind,4iadonibraced piracy* 
iHiey were repulsed in two soccesim attempts, > 
Ml' tihe coasts ^ Devon and Sussex ? aeweral of. 
tiieif dnpB wefe takok ; and Ihey thems^Tcs, ^s^ 
«eurt^;ed' by the dfficufties'fli^ had met with, 
Fetnmed ta the settlements in Northomberland* 
• 4*hc( diversion which they had made^ emdded. 
He^ngs to qiiitlm retreat, and to recommence 
his ravages ^ but while he was plundering the 
ofm country, fan fa^cations at Bamflete were 
eiermedby ^i^ Eng^, and his wife and two of 
liifS sons iprere leade prisoners* These Alfined 
restored to the Banish chiei^ en the oottdition. 
that he lAiouid <piit tiie kingdom^ to which he 
readily assented. . 

MuBy of ^le Danes refused, however, to Ibliow 
HadUngs; arid having penetrated into the coun- 
ty of GIdcester, and being joined by some of the 
Welsh, they were besieg^in their camp at Bod- 
^ngtoin by Alfred. After faa^ng endured the 
extremes of femine, a smidi number brcyke 
through<y9«fines of the Bnglish ; but most of . 
E2 
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tbem being taken, Otey mve tried at Wmsim^mrp 
and hang^ as pi^lic robb^r^ 

This well-tim^ severity . restored tranquiUi^ 
to England ; not only the East Anglian and 
Northumberland Danes, but the Welsh acknow* 
ledged the authority of Alfred* By prodjmi;^. 
by justice, and 1^ \^our, he had npw estaUished 
his sovereignty overall the southern parts of the 
island, from the ^glish Chsmnel to the frontiers 
of Scotland ;. when, in the vigour of his age, and 
the full strength of his Acuities, he expired, after 
a glorious reign of twenty-mne year^ and an 
half, in which he had deservedly attained the 
appellation of Great, and the title of fou^idev . 
of the English monarchy* 

The character of Alfred is almost unrivalled 
in the annals of human nature ; so happily weie 
all his virtues tempered together, so justly w&^ 
they blended, that each prevented the other fix>m 
exceeding its proper boundaries* He reconciled 
the severest justice with the gentlest lenity ; ;the 
brightest c^sacity and inclination for science^ 
vviUi the most shining talents for action* His 
civil and his military virtues are almost equally 
the objects of our admiration ; and nature^ also^ 
as if desirous that so bright a production of her 
skill should be set in the £urest light, had be* 
f towed on him every personal grace and accom- 
plishment. 

The mardal ex[4oit$ of Alfred.give bujt an 
imperfect idea of his merit : it is chiefiy to be 
discerned in his civil institutiohs, many of which 
still exist. The violence and r^)acity of the 
Danes had subverted all order throughout Eng- 
land ; and to provide a remedy for the evils 
which their liccntiouaness l^ad occasioned^ Al^ 
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&«d^^iii^'41ieU&g4Qsn utfo cowtieft: tiieae 
be subdivided into hundreds^ and the lumdieds 
into tithings* Ten household^ formed a tith« 
Ing) who were aasweraUe for each other's con* 
duct, and over whom, a headborougfa was ap> 
pointed to preside s eitery man was registered in 
some tithing ; and none could change his habi-t 
tation withoQt a certificate from the headbo* 
rough- 
In the adminiaitration of jutfticey theheadbo- 
rough summoned his tithing to aasiat htm to 
decide : any trivial difference which occurred 
among, the , members- In affairs of greater tox^ 
saent^ or in controver^es.jbetivjeen members o£ 
different t^things, the. jcaiope i^as .broog;ht before 
therhundned) which was regukudy as8end>led 
once in; ibur weeks. In their method of decision 
sve trace the origiik of juriens \ twelve freeholders 
were chosen, who, toother with the pie9iding 
jxiagistrates of that, division, were swchu to ad<* 
minister impartu|I justice, in the cause submitted 
to their jimsdic^lc^. -^ , 
, The county court) which met twice a:yeari 
land consisted ^of the freeholders of the oouoty, 
n^as superior to that of the hundred, from whidi 
it reoeiy^ appeals. The bishop wi^ the aWer- 
xaen presided in it i the latter originally possessed 
both the civil and military authority ; but Al- 
fred, sensible that ^is- conjuoction of power 
might render th&,ji^>biUty dangerous) appointed 
a sheriff in each county^i who wa$ equal with the 
jaldermen in lus judicial function ; and whose of* 
£ce it was to guard the rights of the crown from 
violation, and to levy the fines. 

In de&ult of justice, in these courts, there lay 
an appeal to the kipgii^ council ; and in hearing 
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edlMdkBnoltakitncsra t» xa^ntd^ii^^eamip^ 
tionof ignonMoeirf' tlie iow<r ma g i matw , «itf 

gUiKic them iD the eirahiiilfalkm ef jiM^e, he 
ftttflwd a code, wkidh though now- k>st, wtrm^ 
kttg as llie btM (tf Eiigihli joris^nideiice, and* 
it generally (kerned Ite origia of wheft ia bow 
denomioated the common hiw. 

Toeaomngelilrnhig liaa no lete the eaie (^ 
MsihKtmaspcibce. llie ravages eiftheDeMs* 
hadsuDh Enghmd in such barhsrfsm, thsl.^ 
fred» en hissocesflieii, knew not one peneiisoiidi 
ef the ThsaMS, mk^canltd so ttmdk as imei|Mtt 
the Late scratisf asid^veiy lev «Ten hi tte: 
aiorthttni fares yiA» IM reached thttt piCdi of 
emdlliOD* T<a0^^ Ibis delect, he mvited the 
ttiostcelehntod echaian .froiH t» partsef Eui. 
n^ ( he estabiiflhed schools, and landed, drat 
least rerived) tiMf u aife r ni ^ of Ox^rd* Bot tKi 
most elTectiiad expedient iraSl]Mx»#hexani0e |. 
he usuaUy divided his time iato'^iree iiqiial ^oi^ 
\mm. ; ^ne was employed iD eftercfBe, eir there- 
kfiUkm of the body; another in -the^spalch^ 
hnskieas ; and. a thMI in 'stndy. ahd deVotieai 
Sensible of <her iveapacity of his ptopTe Ibr spec^ 
tadve pncsidts, he conveyed his moMtiy^ apn^ 
togues^parabies, fllMits> and «p6phthe^rnis eoudi* 
edtnpoetiys he translated the FMesef-fis^^ 
Che iMlMnes c^ OmsIuS and Beda, and Bo^ius 
en the consohiion of phlhise^ ;• nor cSd h^ 
deem it dero^tory from his lu^ character of 
sovereigns legisktor^ warrior, and p6litieiai|, thns 
to lead the way in literary studies* 

* Accordkigto a msnmcnpt in' th« Cottonian libnuy, 
ji>itwqgkwa»tnMwtotf4whikhqLWw4i<i«Wesdite** 
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To fin \ip the measure of his wise and bcne- 
T<^ent cares, he introduced and encouraged ma- 
nufectorers ; he prompted men of activity to 
engage in navigation and commerce ; he appro- 
pnated a seventh of his revenue to restore the 
ruined cities and castles, the palaces, and mooas-* 
teties ; and such was the tmpres^on of his saga* 
efty and virtue, that not only his subjects, but 
foreigners, regarded him ^ one of the greatest 
{mnces who had appeared on the thtfalre of the 
WOrM. 

Of the twty surviving sons of Alfred by 
his wife Ethelswitha, the daughter of a ^^f' 
Mercian earl, Etheiwald the younger in- 
hetited Ms fitther^s pas^on for tetters, and lived 
a private life ; but Edward the elder suiiceeded 
to tlhe tniliisaty ialaits as weU as the throne of 
Alf^d. ^ ^He ateeited bis authonty m arms 
agahist the preten^oiMr o£ his oousfif-german 
^hdlwald, son of Ethelbert^ wbd was the elder 
brotbel* of AIfi«d ; and in an action neiu* Bury^ 
the cetit^ ^fms terminated by the deaidiof the 
pvetfeiidttr.^' ' 

' 'I^boogh'deMveved from this trouMe, ' Edward 
was-not -sul^red to taste die^pleaauite^ oftran* 
quillky sthis-v^gn^was an incessant but success^ 
M 'Struggle >Bg«k»Bt> the Northumbrians, th4^ 
East Angles, and the Danes ; he gained two 
signal victories at Temsford and Makkm ; and 
i^er a 'Stomiy but glorious adimnistration of 
twen^4btir years, his kingdom devolved oti 
Athelstan, his nataml son. 

The mature age of Athelstan gave bim . 

the preference ovwthe legitimate chil- g'-j^ *• 
dren of Edward i tind, . amidst storms of 
•ivii^coiifiicls aii4 tooig]i*war) he proved himself 
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p^«U«tediQto S^ly^ds ao4 extorted tiiesobri 
xQissiop of CoDfitAft^ kakioi^ S. he reduced U^ 

deftftted. wi^h. €^(H^»d$.rable ahmg^t^r^ tiie Vmf^ 
apdWelatfe l^ormiftbeiDaU^^vef lo ^i^ 
fernal rqg;q)»tkHi3of hi» kingdom } i|»d| lii^ bm 
wbi«h he. ^Qiicted) th«| « merchant wbQ bwl 
miKfe three aea. voyagea of apy length* m^^ hm 
own account, should be admitted to the rank of 
a thane or gentlemaxii isa^propC of^ judoni^ity 
soaring abo^ the pkrejudiceA: laf . tb<^ ag^. !gbl 
died at.Q|Qc;eat6r, after i| reis^,<kf ^«Iq€# yewMI 
and ^VBA succeeded by Edipmod. hia Jl^ityaMe 
brotbei^ .J 'r . '; ^ .:'■ ' r. 

^ The .De^pB^of YAmmA ynm filler^, and 

^^^* Us 4Mb .i^ple^t: hi} Qlmtiaed Uie JNbfStlir 

« . : umlHians, who * had. riaeR ag^io. in .anme J 

be .<eoqvered Ciunberland firom the JSyMoiMk WfA 

con&ri^ it on Malcolm king of. S<;oUa«4^ ell 

eofndilioii that be ahoiild do htm bo«u^ fer it.; 

hat he perished by the hand of Leolf, i wMwrioen 

i!iobb<i:} ^MMMP(he bad fleii^ixs«d/to.ban}alHltt^t, 

bat who ^peaum^ to entei; the sgyiil apajftmcel^ 

!Fbe km9joo»mfli)d<$dUm.to.i^tke^:LeiQM^A|» 

toed DQiobdy:; dnd £dmimd» naihiralljr oMej^ 

aeiaed hit» by ^ hast, jrbett the. mS^m gax« 

bira a morlal. if^ound. wJiih a daggi^Sr .. 

. ^ Edredf the brother and auoceaapr el 

946. E^»nd» empk>yed tbe^t moHBt^i^ef 

his accession ift oeditcaiig.tac^edieiut^^ 

NorthuMbrian Dnoea, and m competti^.ltfal* 

colm king oC SoeUipd to renew hia bomt^ te 

the laada be held in Eng^id* Though: sot 

deatiliite of oeura^es, br maan^ el^ect idaMele 
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iR^tentttldtt $ \k iten^aoed Ms oODideiice m 
1D«iaM€tti, lAiMttUGMMkmtfi wliD^liadmltttiii; 
ed 4te <3|i^ i^puDBitiMi of tt itint, b)F'd«e'N>^ 
itxaittdb atf Mektjr afiiift oWBiliidn, and the Iqgendi 
h» in^nmA of Mi xxmilotftHiitli the dtiQ. 
' 'Siipil6ltedt7thitfaifec«ed<^airBi(^iShe gtta- 
«d siv^bMUte'tocenddtusfdwrfidrtd, afidm^ 
fllhcei at Ihfe hetd <tf Uie ctetomy. The soste* 
«it]^ lirhlch hiad cdtittibmed 't<i his odvtteemeilt 
Hei AJlOomfy |ymtiK»«6iA $ iKUd tiM» eeliUti^jr of 
]Ml^ste b00»nA$ilg^ 'tf ftr^orile^apic at Roitoe, the 
"pofeVitmiMk/ tb tiMke sA tSSte ci^t^ ^ the 
^^dtKeifttvokdMiiiMliiGe'yie efiiisiYi. 

Iige» IflEnglMidll^'^ssecoildiidWith ardour 
i^ 0tttMMattir #ho 'im«bduced the refoftiACioii 
into the edtltf^ts of OlaBUMibUry and Abkigdon i 
but the %tcMcr clergy wetti itot "ki^fiQ^d . tamely 
t^pBOilfMEk the' pittlkiges Okey had'ei^ojred ; and 
^i4liie^ie irthids bf thei^eiDpIe Were ^Metitfy agi^ 
li^^f^at^ne i^Kgitms^toKeis^t^mies, EAttd dih 

Theehflllfeil^Editiff^ei^tdofduBrg 
10 bear the wdght orgovennn^ivt, and ^ f •* 
thertHbre the ^liMf! Wfts filMby faidne- ^^^' 
iThevr Edwy i ^hose^^raceM peraon had prepos^ 
ddtted hts 6«lbjects in his fkVo^r ; but ht had uft» 
fortunately n<Kri>ted t^ bd^^^l Qgivft, who 
%lnffi ll^to the degites of^flMty prohibited by 
the cahon-Iaw ;F^^yid the morifal'irere Soud on this 
kitcmoti. Their insolent 'Mvecfires provoked 
tfte r^Aeiilmatt of ^#it7 ; hut' he wte sobn seat- 
iShle #hftt dd^hgerous ehetties he had cMitodb 
On'^ day of'Ms c&teai^S^j ht had retiMJI 
Ihitti the noisy iKivelry 6f the tlsble to taste the 
jpleasarcB xii lorte #!th'E3giVtt ; 'when the ittiptf. . 
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with e^eiy opprobri6u8 .epithet tbiat could be up* 
plied to the sex, thrust the .qmeenfrom her royal 
consort. To avenge^ this insult, £dwy accused 
Dunstan of malversatioa in the tteiusury, aod bst*- 
nished him the kingdom* But during: tiis £^ 
aetice, his party proceeded to more outn^peous 
acts of violence* Archbishop Odo, with a b^aid 
of soldiers, seized the queen, burned her ^p^e 
with a hot iron, and forcibly carried her intp 
Ireland. £dwy, incapable of resisting, was ob<* 
liged to acquiesce in a divorce ; a|id the unhii^)i^ 
l^lgiva, attefiipting to return to the ^rro^ of h^ 
husband, was seia&ed by the lafentfkl Odpt w;t% 
with the malice of a demOD,,€ai:i^ her tp be 
hamstrung, of which she expired a. few^di^s af^ 
ter at Glocester, in the sharpest torments. ... 
• Not yet satiated with this hon'U^ vfcigeai)^^ 
the monks encouraged Edgar, the you^igf r btor 
ther of Edwyy to aspire to the throne ; a]i!d;Spp9 
put him in possession of Merci% NorthuRBb^ 
land, and East Anglia. Dunst^ return^ t^ 
England^ tO/SUf^)P|t hi^ witlri)us influence, and 
was in!iUdled in the see of Canterbury., Th(^ 
utihappy Edwy was excommunicated ; but l>|a 
death, which happened soon after, 4elivered him 
from monkish persecution, i^d gave Edgar 
peaceable possession of the throi^e. ; . 
.J. The cs^city of Edgar wjas dis^lm^ 
' • in the fortune of his reign.. ; by his vigo- 
f , ' rou^ preparations for ^ar, he enfp^^aed 
peace ; and awed equally th^. /foreign and do* 
mestic Danes. The neighbouring sovereigmiy 
the king of Scotland, the prmces of Wales, c^ 
the Isle of Man, of the Orknies, and of Irelaqdy 
were reduced to^ay him subn^ission f but the 
chkf means bywhiph hepre^eryefi intf^t^-t^san* 
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^tlHy, was ias aaaduoiift bat forced respect t» 
the mhoman and fimatical Dunstan and his kin- 
dred monks. 

These repaid his politic ccmoeasions by the 
most exaggerated praise ; imd he has not only 
been reptesented by them as a consummate 
BtfttesmaA) and a great prince, but as a man of 
strict Tirtne^ and even a saint* Chastity, how- 
ever, ooold not be reckoned among his quali* 
tiea ; for he broke into a convent, carried off by 
force, and violated Editha, a nun ; yet the only 
punishment which the grateful Danatan imposed 
for this crime, was, that he should abstain from 
wearing his crown for seven years. At Ando^ 
ver, too, Edgar, struck with the beauty of the 
daughter of a nobleman, in whose house he lodg<> 
ed, -nnceremoniottfily demanded of the motlier 
that tiie young lady might be allowed to pass 
timt very night with him. The mother, wdi 
iHsquainted with his impetuosity, thoi^ht it 
would be easier to deceive than to argue : she 
^erefore directed a waiting-nVaid named Elfiede 
to steid into the king's bed, after the company 
had retired to rest. The dawn of light revealed 
the imposture ; but Edgar, weH pleased with bis 
companion, was &r from resenting the fraud ; 
and Elfiede became his fovourite mistress, until 
his criminal marriage with l^frida. 

This lady was daughter and heir of Olgar, 
' earl of Devonshire ; ^ the court of England 
resounded with the praises of her beauty. Ed- 
gar had determined, if he found her charms 
answerable to report, to marry her; and comf 
mumcating his intentions to his fovourite Athel- 
wdd, he deputed him to bring an account of 
her person. Tfie fidelity of Athelwold was 
Vol. XIX. F 
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vanquished by the beauty of Elfrida ; and when 
he returned to his master, he assured him, that 
Elfrida possessed no charms of superior lustre* 
He however remarked, that she would be on the 
whole an advantageous match for him, and 
might by her birth and riches make him sufiici- 
ent compensation for her homeliness. Edgar, 
pleased to establish his favourite's fortune, for- 
warded his success by a recommendation to the 
parents of Elfrida, whose hand Athelw<^d soon 
obtained. 

Envy, which ever pursues the fevourite of 
a king, speedily, informed Edgar of the trudt. 
Before he avenged, however, the treachery of 
Athelwold, he resolved to satisfy himself of his 
guilt. He told him he intended to visit his cas* 
tie, and to be introduced to his ynft ; on which 
the fovourite, incapable of refosing the honoar, 
revealed the whole transaction to Elfrida, and 
conjured her to disguise that beauty which had 
seduced him from his fidelity. But the amt^ti- 
ous fiur, exasperated at an artifice which had 
defrauded her of a crown, appeared before Ed- 
gar in all her charms, and kindled in his bosom 
at once the passions oi desire and revenge : he 
repressed, however, his emotions, until he had 
an opportunity, in hundng, of stabbing Athel- 
wold, and soon after reaped the harvest of his 
guilt, by marrying his widow. 

The reign of Edgar lasted sixteen 

07? ^^^^ * *^ ^^ ^^ succeeded by Edward, 
^^^; whom he had by his first marriage with 
the daughter of earl Ondmer. This prince was 
anointed and crowned bv Dunstan at Kingston, 
and lived four years after his accession. His 
death alone was memorable and tragical : though 
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his alep^niodier had opposed his succession, out 
of fiaivour to lier own son Ethelred, he had al- 
ways showed her marks of regard. In hunting, 
he was led near Corfe-CasUe in Dorsetshirey 
where she resided ; and paying her ayiait with* 
out attendants, he jM^esented her with the <^)por- 
tunity that she had long wiahed for. After re- 
mounting his horse, he desired some liquor to 
he lupought him ; and while he was holding the 
eup to Us mouthy a servant of Elfrida approach- 
ed) and stabbed him behind. The prince set spurs 
to his horse, but £dnt with the loss of l^ood, he 
fell fix>m the saddle, and bis foot being entan- 
gled in the stirrup, he was dcs^ged along until 
he e3^>ired» His youth and innocence procured 
him the title (£ Martyr ;. and the sen c^ Elfiida 
reiq;>ed the advantage of his mother's crime*. 

At the age of eleven, Ethelred vwls 
placed on the throne of England f his reign ^^' 
was long and inglorious : the simiame of 
Unready was the r^iroachitil epithet of h{s 
weakness. The Danes resumed Uieir ravages ; 
the English were betrayed by the cowardice or 
incapacity of their leaders ; and the force which 
had been created by the genius of Alfred, dis* 
^ved under the feeble administration of Ethel- 
red. A shameful composition was made with 
Sweyn king of Denmark ; the English monarch 
consented to the disgraceful badge of tribute : 
dShd as he was desirous to draw closer his con- 
nection with the pirates of the north, he solicit- 
ed and received in marriage Emma, sister to 
Richard the second duke of Normandy, whose 
family ^rang from the Danish adventurer Rollo. 

While their sovereign courted the alliance, the 
English groaned beneath the rapacity and arro- 
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fanceof&eiiortiiemuiyadente Sctkublc dMi^ 
ftupenoiity of these hardy warriors^ it had hes^ 
the custom of Athelstan and Edgar to retain it) 
iheir pay, bodies of Danish troops. These mex»- 
cenaries, by their arts and valour, had rendemd 
^emseives so agreeaUe to the &ir ^sex^ Uiat they 
debauched the wives and dai^hters of the Eag^ 
tish; but what most provokad the inhabitants 
was, that instead of defending them against m^f 
yaders, they were ever ready to^jcun the foretgo 
foe. This animosity inspired Ethelred with the 
resolution of massacring the Danes throughout 
his dominions. Secret orders were di^>atchefl 
to commence the execution every where on Ite 
same day ; and so well were these orders 

j^' executed, that the rage of the populace^ 
Nov. 90. sanctioned 1^ authority, made no ^stino 
tion between innocence and gmlt, and 
spared neither sex nor age. 

Tliis barbarous policy, however, dad boI 

^o^ long remain unrevenged. Swe3m and 
his Danes, who wanted but a pretence 
for invading England, ai^)eared off the western 
coast, when earl Hugh, a Norman, and gover* 
nor of Exeter,betray^ that city into their iHmds $ 
thence they extended their devastations withia 
^ght of the walls of London. The calamities of 
the En^ish wei« augmented by famine, and they 
consented to purchase a nominal peace, by the 
payment of thirty thousand pounds. The Dane9 
received the money without discontinuing their 
ravages ; a second peace, which they sold at the 
price of forty-eight thousand pounds, was as itt 
observed ; and new contributions continued to 
be extorted. The Enghsh nobility, driven to 
despair, swpre allegiance to Swe^, and deli* 
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▼eredbim hostages for their fiddkf. Ethelred^ 
equally alhud of'tiievioleiice of the enemyy and 
the treachery of his own subjects) fled into Noiw 
Biandy, where he had sent befi>re hkn £min% 
and her two sons, AUred and Edward* 

Scarcely i»d the king arrived in.Nor- 
mandy before he was informed of the ^,^' 
death of Sweyn ; when the English pre- 
lates and nobles inyiled him to resume the royal 
authority. But can his return they soon disco- 
vered, that adversity had not corrected his er- 
rors : he di^^yed the same incapacity, indo* 
lence, cowardice, and credulity. Canute, the 
son and successor of Sweyn, and no less terrible 
than his&ther, after ravaging the eastern coast, 
had burst into the counties of Dorset, Wilts, 
and Somerset. He was opfposed by Edmond, 
the eldest son of Etheked ; but the English sol- 
diers demanded the presence of their sovereign; 
and being dtsappdnted in that hope, they gradu- 
ally retired from the camp. Edmond, no longer 
iMe to keep die fieM, set out for London, which 
he found in confusion, from the death of the 
king, who had expired, after a reign of thirty- 
five years. He left two sons by his first mar- 
riage, Edmond who succeeded him, and Edwy 
vrtio was murdered by Canute ; and two more 
by his second marriage, Alfred and Edward, 
idio, with their mother Emma, again sought, 
refuge in Normandy* 

Edmond, who from his hardy valour ^ 
obtained the sur&ame of Ironside, was ^j^* 
inferior in alMlities, only to the c^fficul- 
ties of the time. In two battles he encountered 
the Danes with skill and courage : but in both 
he was defeated or betrayed by the enmity ot. 
F3 
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perfidy of Edric duke of Mercia. He was, haw- 
ever, stUl formidable : arid at Glocester prepared 
again to dispute the field, when the Duiish and 
English nobility, equally harassed, obliged thciu 
kings to submit to a compromise, and to mi^c» 
a partition of the kingdom. Canute reserved to 
himself the northern part, and relinquished the 
southern to Edmond. This prince survhred the 
ti'eaty about a month ; he was murdered at Ox* 
fbrd by two of his chamberlains, accomplices of 
Edric, who thereby made way for the succetsioiif 
of Canute the Dane, to the crown of England. 
Canute immediately reserved to take 
^'' advantage of the feeble years of Edwin 
* and Edward, the in^t sons of Edmoiid* 
To cover, however, his injustice under plaasS^ 
pretences, before he seized their dominions, he 
summoned a ^neral assembly of the states, in 
order to fix the succession of the kingdom. Kfc 
here suborned some nobles to dq)ose, that in the 
treaty of Glocester, it>had been verbally agreed, 
in case of Edmond's death, to name Canute sik:«^ 
cessor to his dominbns, or tutor to his children; 
and this evidence, supported by the power of 
Canute, determined the states to vest in him the 
government of the kingdom. Jealous, however, 
of the two princes, he sent them abroad to hie 
ally the king of Sweden, whom be desired to free 
him by their death from all future anxiety. The 
Swede, too humane to comply with the cruel 
request, conveyed th^m to Solomon king of 
Hungary. The elder died without issue ; but 
Edward the younger married Agatha, Ae sister^ 
in-law of Solomon, and daughter of the emperor 
Henry the lid. by whom he had Edgar Athe* 
ling, Margaret, afterwards queen of Scotland, 
and Christina, who becsMOoe a nun. 
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Canute no«ootier'fbaiid hhnsetf confirmed m 
the tlirone} than he put to death the nobles oa 
whom be could not rely ; and amongst these was 
the traitor fidric, wbo had presumed to reproach 
htm with his services* But if tus jealousf was 
fiital, his justice was impartial. In the distribu* 
tion of it he made no distinction between tke 
Danes and English ; he restored the Saxon cus^ 
toms, and gradually incorporated the victors 
with the vanquished. Though the distance of 
the children of Edmond seemed to secure him 
from their enteqHises, he dreaded the preten- 
uoos (^Alfred and Edward, who were supported 
by their imcle Richaid 4uke of Normandy. To 
acquire the friendship of that prince, he pud his 
addresses to his sister Emma; and the widow 
of Etheked consented to bestow her hand on the 
implacable enemy of her former husband, on 
ixmdition that the children of their marriage 
should mount the English throne. 

Canute, after repeUiog the attacks o£ the king 
of Sweden, invaded tma subdued the kingdom 
of NcMTway. At leisure fixim war, however, he 
east his view towards that future existence, 
which it is so natural for the human mind, whe- 
ther satiated l^ prosperity, (^-disgusted with 
adversity, to make the ol^ct oi its attention. 
But in^ead (^ endeavouring to atone for the 
crimes he had committed by compensation to 
the injured, it was in a pilgrimage to Rome, in 
building churches, and endowing monasteries, 
that his penitence was di^Iayed. One anecdote, 
however, ^ews him superior. to the adulation, 
sograteftil to little minds ; some of his flatterers 
exclmming that every thing was possU>le to him, 
he ordered his chsur to be ]^i^ed on the 8ea-shoi*e 
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while the tide was rising ; and as the waters ap- 
proached, he commanded them to retire, and to 
obey the voice of him who was lord of the ocean* . 
But when the sea, still advancing towards him, 
began to wet his feet, he turned to his courtiersy 
and remarked to them, that every creature in. 
the universe was feeble and impotent, compared 
to that Almighty Being in whose hands were all 
the elements of nature, and who could say to 
the ocean, ^ Thus &r shalt thou go, and no 
fiirther."* 

The last remarkable action of Canute, was his 
expedition against Malcolm king of Scotland. 
The latter had refused to acknowledge hims^ 
a vassal for Cumberland to the crown of Eng- 
land; but his obstinacy yielded to the appear^ 
ance of Canute on his frontiers at the head of a 
formidable army ; and hi^ grandson and heir 
Malcolm, to whom he relinquished Cumberlandy 
submitted to the ceremony of homage* 

Four years after this enterprise, Canute ex* 
pired at Shaftsbury. He had given his daughter 
in marrii^ to the English earl Godwin, who 
had served him with great ability in his war 
with Sweden. Of his two sons by his first mar- 
riage, Sweyn had been crowned king of Norway^ 
and Harold seized the throne of England ; while 
HardicanutCy who was his issue by Emma, was 
left in possession of the kingdom of Denmark* 

Though Harold founded his claim to 

^ ' the Epglish throne on the will of his fa* 

ther, who was unwilling to leave a newly 

conquered kingdom in the hands of so young a 

*Theaceneof this •memorable event) i« said to have 
been the beach at Southampton. 
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priBce as Hardicanote ; it was a maniftst vic^ 
tion of the treaty with the duke of Normandy, 
l^y which England was asugned to the issoe of 
Oanute by Emmai While tihe Danes snppoited 
Harold, the English, with earl Godwin, asserted 
^ie pretensions of Hardicanute. A civil war 
was however prevented by a oompronuse ; and 
it was agreed that Harold should enjoy, together 
with Lotidon, all the provinces north of the 
Thames ; while the possession of the sooth should 
ivmain to Hanycanute; and tiU that prince 
could appear to take posses«(»i of his dominions, 
his mother Emma established her authority over 
Iker son's share of the partition at Winchester. 

Harold, however, was not freed by this treaty 
from the dread of competitors : the duke <tf Nor- 
mandy was a minor ; and Alfred and Edward, 
the sons c(f Emma by Ethelred, had crossed the 
aea to visit then* mother at Winchester. Thence 
Alfred was invited by Harold to London; when, 
at the instigation of the tyrant, the unfortunate 
prince was attacked near Guildford, had his eyes ^ 
pjQt out, and died soon after. Alarmed at his ' 
fiite, Edward and Emma fled to Normandy and' 
Flanders ; and Harold seized the dominions 
which had been assigned to his brother. Provi- 
dence, however, did not long sufifer him to enjoy 
^le firuUs of his bloody policy ; four years after 
his accession, he ex|ured, little regretted by fab - 
subjects, and distinguished only for his agility iii 
riming, by which he had gained the surname 
ofHarefoot. 

Before ^e death of Harold, Hardicar ^ 
nute had assembled a Oeet of sixty ships ^ ' ' 
to assert his pretensioiis in arras : wh^ 
informed that his brother was no more,. he im- 
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mediately set sail for London, where he \vas re- 
ceived in triumph, and acknowledged king wkh* 
out opposition. To juatify^ himself from partici- 
pating in the crime of Han^d, he invited Itita 
Engluid, and entertuned with regard, fMinc^e 
Edward ; yet when the latter prefeiTed an accu- 
sation against Godwin as the accomplice in the 
murder of his brother Alfred, the king infiueiic^ 
ed by a ^lendid bribe, suffered the accused ta 
vindicate himself by his single oath* 

Hardicanute did not long retain the affections 
ci the English ; he revived the tax of Danegelt, 
which consisted of a shilling on every hide of 
land. In several parts of England, especially at 
Worcester, the inhabitants resisted this odious 
tax : they were, however, obliged to subnut; and 
were only delivered by the intemperance of their 
oppressor from the dread of his vengeance. At 
the nuptials of a Danish lor^, which he had ho- 
noured with his presence, Hardicanute expir- 
ed, and this event once more presented to the 
English, a &vourable opportunity of shaking off 
the Danish yoke. 

^ j^ The descendants of Edmond Ironside^ 
1041. ^^^ legitimate heirs to the crown, were at 
a distance in Hungary ; and as all delays 
might be dangerous^ the vacant throne was of- 
fered to Edward, the son of Ethelred and Emma. 
His elevation might have been opposed by God- 
win, whose extensive influence in Wessex, ren- 
dered him not more formidable than his nume- 
rous alliances and tried abilities : he could not 
foi*get that Edward had accused him of the mur« 
der of Alfred j but he was prevailed on to Jay 
aside hi» resentment, on condition that the prince 
sboigd promise to marry his daughter Editha*., 
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To this Edward consented, and, supported by 
tl^ power df the eaii of Kent, was crowned king 
of England. 

The popularity which Edward enjoyed on his 
first accession, was not impaired by his resum- 
ing the grants of his immediate predecessors ; 
bat hts severity towards his mother the queen 
dowager was more injurioas to his reputation. 
He accused her of neglecting him and his bro- 
ther, during their adverse fortune; and, stripping 
her of her treasures, confined her in a monastery 
at Winchester. 

The long residence of Edward in Normandy, 
had attached him to the manners and language 
of the natives ; who repaired to his court in 
numbers, and were received with flavour. Their 
infiuence soon grew disgusting to the EngUsh ; 
but above all, it excited the jealousy of God- 
win. That poweriuJ nobleman, besides being 
earl or duke of Wessex, had the counties ^ 
Kent and Sussex annexed to his government: 
his eldest son Sweyn possessed the same autho- 
rity in the counties of Oxford, Berks, Glocester, 
and Hereford ; and Harold, his second son, was 
duke of East Anglia, and at the same time go- 
vernor of Essex. His late reconciliation with 
Edward was forgotten in fresh injuries: the 
king had indeed married his daughter ; but the 
amiable qualities of Editha had never won the 
affection of her husband : it is even pretended 
that Edward abstained from aU commerce of 
love with her ; and such a forbearance, though 
it obtained for the prince, frbni the monkish his- 
torians, the aj^IIation of Samt and Confessor, 
<:ould not but be noticed by the high spirited 
Godwin* 
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' The htflnence of die NormanS) however^ was 
the pq>ular pretence for the disaffection of the 
duke of Wessex. The insolence of one of the 
attendants of Stephen, count of Bologne, had 
provdced a tumult at Dover, from winch the 
count himself with difficulty escaped. He com^ 
plained to Edward ; and Godwin, in whose go* 
vemment Dover lay, was ordered by the king te 
repair thither, and punish the inhabitants. He 
refused obedience ; threw the blame of the riot 
on the count of Bologne ; and rnider pretence dE 
repressing some disorders on the Welsh fronties, 
assembled an army, and pressed finrward to seize 
the king at Glocester. While Bdward affected 
to negotiate, he sdictted the asmstance a£ S^ 
ward, duke of N6rdiumbex4and, and LeolriG, 
duke of Mercia, two powerful noblemen, jealoui^ 
of Godwm's greatness. These hastened with 
liieir followers to protect their sovereign ; vHh> 
marching tor London, summoned a council to 
judge of the rebellion of Godwin and his sons. 
Godwin dean^ed hosti^es for his safety ; but 
^ese were refused : and finding himself, from 
the desertion of his troops, incapable of present 
resistance, he fied to Flanders, while his son 
Harold repaired to Ireland. 

Thotkgh an exile, Godwin was supported bf 
numerous alliances, foreign and^donlestic. Tte 
earl of Flanders permitted libn to prepare a fleet 
in his harbours, wkh whkh he swied for Eng- 
land ; and having possessed himself of thel^ 
of Wght, he was there jmned by Harold with a 
cons^mble squadron, which that nobleman 
had cdllected in Ireland. He now entered the 
Thames, appeared before London^ and pro- 
claimed, that his only object was to obtain juit- 
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dee for bimsdf and btB bcavljj and k> rMcue 
his country from the tyranny of foreig^ra* £d» 
if^ard yras obliged to hearken to terms of accom* 
znodation ; a new reconciliation took place ; 
and the most obnoxious of the Normans were 
banished. 

Oodwin's death, i^hich happened aoon after^ 
while he was sitting at table with the king, de» 
Tolved his government of Wessex, Sussex, Kent^ 
and Essex, with his ofiice of steward of the 
household, on his son Harold, who was actu- 
ated by an ambition equal to that of his fether^ 
and was superior to him in virtue and address* 
Hy a modest and gentle demeanor, he softened 
tte hatred of Edward, and gained every day 
nevr pardsans by his bounty and affability ; by 
the death of Alger, duke of Metcia, and of Si- 
-ward, duke of Northumberland, he was deti* 
vered fix>m two powerful rivals ; and to the go- 
vernment of the latter, his brother Tosti suc- 
ceeded* 

Edward feeling the approach of age and in- 
firmities, uid having no issue himself, began to 
think of appointing a successor to his kingdom* 
He invited from Hungary his nephew Edward^ 
the only remaining heir of the Ssaon line ; but 
that prince expired, soon after his arrival with 
his children* The youth and ttiexperience of 
his son Edgar Atheling, diverted fi'om huxi the 
thoughts of Edward, who at last fixed his choice 
on his kinsman, William of Normandy. 

This celebrated prince was natural son of 
Robert duke of Normandy, by Harlotta, daugh- 
ter of a tanner in Falaise* The illegitimacy d 
his birth had not prevented him from being 
acknowledged by the N<»mans as their duke ; 
Vol. XIX. G^ 
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and his qualities in the field and the cabinet sqo» 
became the admiraticm of his friends, and the 
teiTor of his enemies* He had scarcely estab- 
lished tranquillity in his own dominicHig before 
be visited E^land ; where he was received in a 
manner suitable to the reputation he had acquir- 
ed) and the obligations which Edward awed to 
his family. On his return he was secretly in- 
formed of the intention of the king to adopt him 
as his successor ; and though Edward, fickle and 
irresolute, afterwards invited the descendants of 
his brother, from Hungary, the death of Ms 
nephew, and the inexperience of young Edgu*, 
made him secretly resume his resolution in &- 
vour of William. Meanwhile Harold rapidly in- 
creased in power and popularity ; but in his views 
on the throne he was embarrassed by his appre- 
hensions for some hostages whom Godwin had 
given for his good behaviour, and who had been 
aent into Normandy. Having obtained the 
king's consent for their release, and ignorant 
that William was his competitor, he immediately 
proceeded with a numerous train on his journey 
to Normandy in order to reclaim them. A tern- ' 
pest drove him on the territory of Guy, count 
of Ponthieu, who detained him as his prisoner. 
Harold, however, found means to acquaint the 
duke of Normandy with his situation ; and Wil- 
liam immediately perceiving the importance of 
gaining Harold, demanded his liberty of Guy, 
who delivered the earl into the hands of his rival. 
William received him with every demonstration 
of respect ; and taking an opportunity of disclos- 
ing to him the secret of his pretensions to the 
crown of England, desired his assistance ; and 
offered him one of his daughters in marriage, at 
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a 0edge of lus confiddice. Haroid Iteard him 
-with surprise ; but aaxious to recover his own 
libert)^ as well as that of lus brother and ne* 
pheW) he feigned a comi^ance on oath ; and 
was dtuniased with all the marks of a mutual 
regard* 

When Haiold found himself at libertf, his 
ambition revived: he continued therefore still 
;to court popularity;^ and to inflame the hatred 
of the EngUsh to the Normans ; and fortune 
about this time threw two incidents in his waft 
which served to increase the reputation he had 
already attained. 

Griffith, jmnce of Wales, had, by his incur- 
sions on the western borders, rendered his name 
terrible to the English. To.suppress this dan- 
^eTt>us enemy, Harold marched against him in 
person ; andpenetrating ami^t their mountains, 
^educed the Welsh to such distress, that to avert 
.their total destruction, they sacrificed their 
prince, and submitted to the will of the victor* 

The other incident was still more honourable 
to Harold ; Tps^i, his brother, had oppressed 
Northumberland in such a manner that the in- 
chabitants had risen in arms, under Morcar and 
Edwin, grandsons to the duke of Mercia. Ha- 
rold advanced with a formidable army to reduce 
them ; but before the signal for battle was given, 
Morcar, sensible of the generous disposition of 
his{ adversary, requested a conference, and re- 
presented in such glowing colours the cruelty 
and rapacity of Tosti, that Harold refused to 
be the instrument of injustice. He abandoned 
his brother's cause, and returning to £dward» 
persuaded him to pardon the Northumbrians, 
and to transfer the government to Morcar, whose 
sister he married* 
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This TOSiJtch convinced William, that he could 
no longer depend on Harold, who now openly 
aspired to the succession ; while Edward^ feeble 
and irresolute, was afraid to declare either fw or 
against him. In this state of uncertainty, he 
was surprised by death, in the Mxty-fifth year of 
his age, and the twenty-fiMi of his reign.* 

On the death of Edward, the last rf 
"jjjg^* the Saxon princes, Harold ascended the 
' throne with little difficulty. The Eng- 
lish, prepossessed in his favour, exhibited in his 
elevation the most unequivocal marks of appro* 
bation ; but the duke of Normandy received the 
intelligence with open indignation. He sent an 
embassy to England upbndding him with his 
breach of faith, and summoning him to resign the 
possession of the Idngdom. Harold replied to 
the Norman ambassadors, that the oath he had 
taken was void, as being extorted by violence ; 
^at he had obtained the crown from the unani- 
mous suffrages of the people ; and that if the 
duke made any attempts by force of arms, he 
was determined that the same moment should 
put a period to his life and his government- 
William, undaunted by this answer, began to 
reflect that England having enjoyed tranquillity 
for near fifty years, her inhabitants were unuse^ 
to arms ; that her towns were without fortifica- 
tions ; and that his rival was yet scarcely estab- 
lished on the throne : while, on the ccmtrary, the 
Normans were at the highest pitch of military- 
glory ; that they were impatient of peace and 
repose, and eager to embark in any enterprise, 
however daring. 

* Edward wat the first king of England who pretended 
to cure the king*8 evil by his touch, a practice which was 
ooatinoed till the Hanover luccessioiL 
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No sooner indeed had he proclaimed his in« 
tention of attempdng the conquest of England, 
than he found less difficulty in completing his le- 
vies, than in rejecting those who were desirous 
of serving under hini. The count of Brittanyt 
with five thousand of his subjects, marched be- 
neath his banner ; the counts of Anjou and 
Flanders encours^d their vassals to engage in 
the ^pedition v while the emperor Henry the 
fourth promised to guarantee his Norman domi- 
nion, during his expedition. 

But in that superstitious age, the most im- 
portant ally that William gain^, was the Ro- 
man pontiff Alexander II, who, in consequence 
of the duke of Normandy's application, pro- 
nounced Harold a perjured usurper ; and sanc- 
tioned the pretensions o£ WiUiam, by the piT- 
sent of a consecrated banner, and a ring which 
inclosed one of St* Peter's hairs* 

A fleet of 3000 vessels was speedily assen^bied 
by the duke of Normandy, to transport an arm^ 
d 60fiOO men, which he had selected from the 
numbers who courted his service. Among these 
were found the high names of the most illustri- 
ous nobles of Normandy, France, Brittany, and 
Flanders ; to whom William held up the spoils 
of England as the prize of their valour. 

Though Harold could not be ignorant of the 
preparations of William, it was the invasion of 
his brother Tosti that first summoned him. to 
the field. That haughty nobleman had fled to 
Flanders ; and thence, in concert witli Helfager 
king of Norway, determined to invade England, 
out of resentment for being stripped of the go- 
vernment of Northumberiand. With sixty sail 
he joined in the Humber the Norwegian fleet, 
G3 
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which consisted of three hundred vessels ; and 
defeated Morcar, eaii of Northumberiaindy and 
Edwin earl of Mercia, who had ventured to give 
him battle. 

Harold was no sooner af^rised of the danger, 
than he nq)idl7 advanced to encounter the in^ 
.vaders ; and at Standford he engaged the ene^ 
my. His victory was decisive ; both Hel&get 
and Tosti perished in the acticui -, and the Norwe- 
gian fleet feu into the hands of the conqueror. 

Scarcely had he time, however, to rejoice in 
hb success, before he was informed that the duke 
of Normandy was landed with a great anny ill 
the south of En^and. Misled by uncertdn ru- 
mours that William had Isdd aside his prepara- 
tions, Harold had' dismissed his fleet, and the 
Normans, mthout meeting any obstacle, landed 
atPevenseyin Sussex. The duke himself, as 
he Jeaped on shore, hf^pened to stumble, aad 
feu ; but had the presence of mind to turn the 
omen to his advantage, by calling sdoud, that 
he had now taken possession of the countr>% 

The victory which Harold had obtained at 
Standford, may. be regardedL as the immediate 
oiuse of his ruin : he had lost in the action many 
of his best ofiicers, and bravest soldiers ; and the 
reinforcements he drew from London, iU sup- 
plied the place of these veterans. He hastened, 
however, by forced marches. to meet his rival ; 
nor would he tisten to the counsels of his brother 
Gurth, a man of bravery and conduct, who ad- 
^sed him to content himself with harassing the 
enemy, who, duxing the distress of a winter 
camp^gn, would probably ofier to^em an easy 
and bloodless victoiy* 
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HaroM, consul^g only the dictates of his 
cour^;e, was deaf to all his remonstrances ; and 
impatfent of die event) soon a{^)eared in sight 
of the enemy, who had pitched their camp at 
Hastings. So ceofident did he seem of success 
that ills only offer to WUliam was a mm of mo* 
ney, if hewoidd qmt the kingdom ; thedukeof 
Normandy in return required him to resign tht 
crown, or to hold it of him in fealty, or to sab» 
mit their cause to the pope, or to the chance of 
single combat: That the god of battle should 
socMi be the arbiter (^ all their diflferences, wis 
the final reply of Harc^ 

Both parties immediatdy prepared _^ 
for action : but the English spent the ^f * 
night previous to it, inrbt and jollity ; o«t. 14. 
wlule the Normans wereoccusned in the 
duties of religion. On the mining the duke caK 
led together Ms pnncipal oflicera ; and in a set 
harangue, made use of every argument whiclk 
coidd stimukte thdr courage and repel their 
fears. He then ordered the agnal of bKttle to 
be given ; and the whole army, moving at once, 
and singing the hynm or song of Roland, ad- 
vanced in order and with alacrity towards the 
English. 

Harold had seized the advantage of a rising 
groimd, and haidng secured his flanks with 
trenches, reserved to stand upon the defensive, 
and to avdd an engagement with the cavalry, 
in which he was inferior. The Kentish men 
were placed m the van, a post of honour which 
they always churned as their due. The Lon- 
donCTs guarded tiie standard ; and the king 
himself, accompanied by his two valiant bro- 
thers, Gurth and Leofwin, (Amounting from 
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his horse, placed himself at the head of his iQ« 
&ntry> and expressed his resolutioQ to c<Miquer 
or to die. The first attack of the Normans was 
desperate, but was received with equal valour 
by the English ; and the former began to retreat^ 
when William hastened to their support with a 
select band. His presence restored the action, 
and the English in their turn were obliged to 
retire. They rallied again, however, assisted 
by the advantage of the ground ; and William, 
in order to gain the victory, had recourse to a 
stratagem which, had it failed, must have ended 
in his total ruin. He commanded his troops to 
allure the enemy from their position, by the ap- 
pearance of flight. The English followed with 
precipitation : the Normans faced upon them in 
theplsun, and drove them back with conside- 
rable slaughter. The artifice was a second time 
repeated with the same success ; yet a great body 
of the English still maintained themselves in firm 
array, and seemed determined to dispute the 
victory. While they were galled by the Norman 
archers behind, they were attacked by the heavy 
armed infiintry in front ; and Harold himsejtf 
was slain by an arrow, as he combated with great* 
bravery at the head of his men. His two bro- 
thers shared the same fete. The English, dis- 
couraged by the fall of their princes, fled on all 
sides ; and the darkness of the night contributed 
to save those whg had survived the carnage of 
the battle. ; 

The obstinacy, indeed, with which the Eng- 
lish had maintained the conflict from morning 
to sunset, is prtwed by the loss of the victors : 
iifteea thousand Wormans. fell ; and William in 
the action had three holies jkiijed un4er him. 
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But the victory, however dearly purchased, was 
decisiye, as it paid the price of a kingdom. The 
body of Har^d was brought to WiUiani) who 
generously restored it without ransom to his mo- 
ther ; and no sooner had the Normans returned 
thanks to heaven for their success, than their 
prince pressed forwards, to secure the prize he 
had won* 
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CHAPTER m. 



The Rdgm of William the Conqueror^ Willkm 
RuJuBj Henry L and Stefiheru 

,«. TN the disastrous field of Hastings, the 
1006. strength of England had been broken ; 
and the death of the king, with the slaugh- 
ter of his bravest warriors, had ovei'whelmed the 
nation with dismay. Edgar Atbding, the only 
heir of the Saxon line, had been considered as 
unfit to govern, even in times of order and tran- 
quillity ; and though the potent earls, Edwin 
and Morcar, who fled with the remains of the 
vanquished army to London, had caused him 
to be proclaimed, they soon found it was impos- 
sible to arm the people in his support. 

After possessing himself of Dover, William 
rapidly advanced towards the capital to improve 
his victory ; his enterprise avowed and hallowed 
by the pope, was insisted on as a reason for 
general submission ; and the repulse which a 
body of Londoners received from five hundred 
Norman horse renewed the terror of the citi- 
zens. Edgar and Morcar had retired with their 
troops into their own provinces ; and the people 
seeing no other alternative, unanimously dispos- 
ed themselves to yield to the conqueror. Before 
William, however, came in sight of London, 
all the chief nobility, and Edgar Atheling him- 
self, entered his camp, and requested him to 
mount the throne, declaring, as they had al- 
ways been ruled by regal power, they*desired to 
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follow, in this instance, the example of their 

ancestors, and knew of no one more worthy 
tlian himself to hold the reins of government* 

Though William feigned to hesitate, and 
"wrished to obtain a more formal consent of the 
English nation, he dreaded the danger of delaji 
and accepted of the crown which was thus ten- 
dered him. In Westminster Abbey he was con- 
secrated by Aldred, archbishop of York. The 
most considerable of the nobility, both English 
and Norman, attended him on this occasion ; 
mid though Edwin and Morcar were not present 
at the ceremony, they soon after submitted, 
swore fealty to their new sover?ig;n, and were 
confirmed in the possession of their estates and 
dignities. 

Thus by a pretended destination of king Ed- 
ward, by the sanction of the pope, by an irre- 
gular election of the people, but still more by 
force of arms, William seated himself on the 
English throne.* • He gratified his followers by 



* At the time ckf the Norman conquest, the Saxom 
laws and language had nipplanted those of the Britons, and 
all the institutions of England partook of their German 
original. The inhabitants breathed a fierce spirit of in- 
dependence ; and the king was regarded as little more than 
the first among the citizens. The Law of hereditary suc- 
cession was so far observed as to confine the crown to one 
family, but the right of primogeniture, or direct descent* 
was by no means an invariable rule. In short, the mo- 
narchy, strictly speaking, was neither hereditary nor elec- 
tive ;-but in some measure partook of the nature of both. 

The Wittenagemot or assembly of wise men, whose as- 
sent was necesssfry on every important occasion, still fer- 
ther limited the power of the monarch. This assembly 
appears to have been composed of the bishops, abbots, and 
the aldermen or governors of counties, called afterwardf 
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thedistribation of the treasures of Harold ; and bf 
the most tiberal donations to churches and mo- 
nasteries, he expressed his gratitude to the eccle- 
siastical order, who, influenced by the pope, had 
embraced his party with zeal. He introduced 
into England that strict execution of justice, for 
which his administration had been celebrated in 
Normandy ; he restcained by severe discipline 



earlf, che judges, arid principal proprietors of lands. What 
influence the boroughs might l»Te at this period is little 
known, nor has it been ascertained whether they were al^ 
lowed representatives in their corporate capacity. 

But with every check that had hitherto been devised, k 
is necessary to suppose, that oppression and violence must 
have prevailed among a martial and turbulent P^cfle. 
The reign of the laws was not yet sufficiently established 
to ensure justice ; and therefore the weak and the defence- 
less generally sought security by devoting themselves to the 
service of tome chieftain, or tne clientmip of some p****-^ 
cular noble. Others again, in the middle ranks ot 
united into confederacies fcur their muttial protection, ; 
thus the want of strength in the cii;^}<union was supp' 
by private engagements. 

The Anglo l%aoio may be conMred as constituting 
three ranks of men : "the nobles, ^C jj^} and the slaves. 
The nobles were called thanes, ami wfifedivided into the 
king's thanes and the lesser thanes; ^oble birth and ex- 
tensive possessions were long necessary to give the rank (^ 
thane ; but two statutes of Athelstan seem to have been 
made on purpose to stimulate the ambition of rising to 
this envied distinction. The first decreed that any mci^ 
^ chant who made three voyages on his own account,- should 
^bc entitled toth< quality of thane ; the second conferred 
this honour on any husbandman, who had been able to 
purchase five hides of land, and had a chapd, j^|kitchen, a 
hall, andabeB. ^^ 

Untitled freemen were denominated Ceorles aniong the 
Saxons. These were chiefly employed in husbandry, and 
cultivated the £tfms of the nobihty, either for hire, or at « 
certain rent. 
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tlie insolence e! Ihs troops ; he appeared solid- 
tons to unite the Nonnans and the Engtish bf 
Hc&^ennarriages and altiances ; he confinned the 
liberties and communities of London, and the 
other cities of England ; and seemed deurons of 
replacing every thing on the ancient establish* 
ment* But amidst ^s i^parent confidence, he 
built citadeb in Lond&, Wiiy:hester, HerefMy 



By- far the most nninerous ranks, however, in the com* 
manity, were theviffalfu or slaves, who were the proper- 
ty of their lords, and confequently incapable of bohung anj 
]K>88C88ion8 themselves. To meliorate the oiihappy condi- 
tion of these men, several humane regulations were cstab* 
lished : if a lord heat out his slave's eyes or teeth, that slave 
recovered his liberty ; and if he killed him, he was amerc- 
ed in a Ene to the ung- 

The ^eat lords ana abbots possessed a criminal jurisdic- 
tion within their territories, and could puniih or protect 
"without appeal. This apparently irreguJar and dangerous 
pow^er was m some measure restrained by the established 
administration of justice, by the courts of decennary, the 
hundred, and the county. In the Anglo Saxon courts, the 
accused was allowed to clear himself by his own oath, and 
the concurring oaths of his friends. These were called 
compurgators, and sometimes amounted to three hundred. 
The practices also of single combat, and of the ordeal^ 
were allowed in doubtful cases ; and absurd as they may 
appear, the result was deemed complete evidence, for or 
against the accused or suspected person. 

The pimishment of crimes was not less singular than the 
general proofs of guilt. A fine was the custon^uy mode of 
commutmg the pnniihment of the blackest offences ; and 
as fines were a source of revenue, they were fixed with the 
nicest care on a graduated scale, correspondii^ to the mag^ 
nitude of the crime. Thus, a wound of an indi long, un- 
der the hair, was compounded for with one shilling ; a. 
wound of the like size in tbe &ce, with two shillings ; and 
thirty shillings was the compensation for the loss of an ear ; 
and so on in proportion. 
Vol* XIX. H 
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Oicford, and the towns best situated for com* 
manding the kingdom, and trusted to the sword 
rather than to a submission which he knew to be 
constrained. 

By this mixture of vigour and lenity, he had 
do soothed or humbled the minds of the Englisfa, 
that he thought he might safely revisit his na- 
tive country, and enjoy the congratulations of 
his ancient subjects* Accordingljr he set out 
for Normandy, leaving the administration in the 



The Saxon pound, as likewise that which was coined for 
some centuries after the conquest, was near three times the 
weight of our present money. There were forty-eight 
shillings in the pound, and a Saxon shilling was nearly a 
fifth heavier than ours. By the laws of Athelstan, a sheep 
was valued at a shilling or fifteen pence of our money : an 
. ox was computed at six times the value of a shee^ ; and z 
cow at four. A horse was valued at thirty-six shilliogs of 
our money, and a mare at twenty- four. Between the years 
QOO and looo, a hide of land was purchased for about ooe 
hundred and eighteen shillings, which is little more Uian % 
shilling per acre. On the whole, when we combine the 
alteration in the weight of the pound, and in the modem 
value of the precious metals ft-om their greater plenty, we 
ma^ conceive every sum of money mentioned by historians, 
during the Anelo Saxon, and even the Norman times, as 
if it were multiplied more than an hundred /old above a 
sum of the same denomination at present. 

The royal revenue seems to have arisen 'from large de- 
mesnes, ft-om tolls and imposts, fines and forfeitures. Theie 
was likewise a tax of one shilling on every hide of land 
called Danegelt, which appears to have been levied for the 
'defence of the kingdom against the Dani^ marauders. 

In addition to tms, it was usual for every five hides of 
land to equip a man for the service ; and as there were 
computed to be 243,600 hides of land in England, the 
ordinary military force of the kinedom consisted of 43,700 
men, though no doubt this was doubled on extraofidioary 
emergenciest 
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hands of lus uterine brother Odo biabop cf 
Baieux, and of William FitzOsborae ; and, that 
tHelr authority nught be less exposed to danger^ 
he carried over with him the chief of the Eng* 
iish nobles, who, while they served to grace hi9 
court by their magnificence, were in reality host- 
ages for the fidelity of the nation* 

During the absence of William, afiairs took a 
very unfavourable turn in England. Itispro* 
bable, the Normans, despising a people who had 
so easily submitted to the yoke, and envying 
their riches, were desirous ^ provoking tbem 
to rebellion. Be this as it may, their arrogance 
certainly multiplied discontents and complaints 
every where ; and secret conspiracies were en- 
tered into against the government. The inha* 
bitants of Kent, who bad first submitted to the 
conqueror, were the first that attempted to ^row 
off his yoke, and, encouraged by Eustace count 
of Boulogne, who had been also disgusted by the 
Normans, made an unsuccessful attempt on 
Dover. Edric, the forester, vi^ose possessions 
lay on the banks of the Severn, provoked at the 
depredations of .some Norman captains in his 
neighbourhood, -formed an alliance with Ble- 
' thyn and RCtwallen, two Welsh princes, and 
endeavoured to repel force by force. The dis- 
affection c^the English daily increased ; a secret 
project was entertained to perpetuate a massacre 
of the Normans, like that which had been for- 
merly executed upon the Danes ; and the ani- 
mosity became so general and natural, that the 
vassals of earl Coxo having desired him to head 
them in an insurrection, and finding him reso- 
lute in msdntaining his fidelity to William, put 
him to death, as a traitor to his country. 
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The return <^the king, however, diseonoerte4 
tlie i^ans of the conspirators ; and th^ confisca* 
tion of their estates still &rtiber e^tbed the 
NormaBs. Though highly irritated against the 
English) William still preserved the appearance 
of justice in his o^;H^es»ons ; h^ restcured to their 
inheritance suchtui had been arintrarilf expdledy 
during his absence ; but he seized this of^rtu- 
mty of imposing the tax of Danegelt on the peo- 
ple^ under pretence of being therein better al;^ 
to defend them* 

This tax rendered his government more ocK^ 
ous : the inhabitants of Exeter rose in arms } the 
people of Devonshire and Cornwall fbUowei 
thdr examjde ; but Exeter was.terrl&ed intosi^ 
misai<m by the presence of WilHam himself. A 
eitaddl was erected to restrain in fiiture tl^ir 
levity ; and Devonshire and Cornwall had ixn- 
plor^ the clemency of the sovereign^ when a 
new and more formidable insurrection in the 
north excited the general attention, and seemed 
to threaten more important consequences. At 
the head of this were Edwin and Morcar, en- 
couraged by the assurance of support &om their 
nephew Blethyn prince c^ North Wales, frgna 
Malcolm king of Scotland, and from Sweyn 
king of Denmark. The breast of Edwin waa 
inflamed with private as well as public wrongS) 
and he accused WiUiam of hairing broken Mb 
promise, of bestowing on him his daughter in 
marriage. Before the earls, however, could con* 
cert tfa^r measures, or receive the fi»eign suo^ 
cours they expected, they were surprised by the 
vigilance of the king* As they were incapable 
of resistance, they condescended to sue for racr* 
cy i but though Wilfiam pordcmed the chie£^ 
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lie seized and bestowed on his Norman adhe- 
rents the lands of their foOowers ; and the mn 
xnerous colonies of foreigners, which he estatv 
llshed in the north, left the Saxons in that quai^ 
ter destitute of any real power. 

The English now clearly foresaw that the 
long was determined to rely on the support and 
affection of foreigners, and that new rorfeiturea 
would be the result of every attempt to support 
their rights. Impressed with this dismal pros- 
pect, many fled into foreign countries: Edgar 
Atheling himself dreading the insidious cares- 
ses of William, escaped with his sisters Marga- 
ret* and Christine into Scotland. A few, how- 
ever, sdn hoped to acqmre security from arms : 
from their retreat in Ireland, Godwin, Edmonds 
and Magnus, three sons of Harold, passed into 
England, and landed in Devonshire ; but were 
repulsed and obh'ged to return, by Brien son of 
the count of Brittany. In the north, the inba- 
tntants of Northumberland and York threw off 
their alle^ance, and killed their foreign gover- 
nors ; these insurgents were strengthened by a 
large body of forces from Denmark, and were 
animated by the presence of Edgar Atheling^ 
who quitted Scotland to place himself at their 
head. Hereward, a nobleman of East Anglia, 
celebrated for his vakmr, assembled hb follow- 
ers, and taking shelter in the Isle of Ely, made 
A«quent inroad on the neighbouring country ; 
while Edric, the forester, calling in the assist- 
ance of the Welsh, laid siege to Shi^wsbury. 

^• 
• Malcolm king of Scotland espoused Margaret, and 
by the succession of James VI. to tne English throne, the 
SaoBJine was restored. 

H3 
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This general commotion was however husheit 
by the policy and vigour of William, who in« 
fiamed Us followers by the promise of new fbr^ 
Seitures, purchased the retreat of the Dane% and 
reduced to obedience Northumberland and Yoriu 
Edgar Atheling agidn sought re&ge in Scot* 
land ; Edric implored the clemency of the ccoir- 
queror, and was <mce more received into &vour ; 
and Hereward alone, confiding in the advaiw 
tages of his situation, scorned to make a sut^ 
mission. 

Though William still preserved the language 
of clemency and forgiveness towards die due1% 
his heart was hardened agamst the pec^e* To 
chastise the turbulence of the Northumbrians^ he 
kdd waste that fertile country between the Huxok 
ber and the Tees, and the lives of an hundred 
thousand persons are copputed to have been sa* 
crificed, by this barbarous stroke of policy^ 
Taking advantage of the imprudence with which 
the bulk of the landed property had engaged ia 
these insurrections, he involved the proprietors in 
confiscation : their estates were transferred to 
the Normans ; and the most ancienjt and honouiv 
able English families were reduced to be^ary j 
while every path which^led to riches or prefer- 
ment was carefully shut against them. 

The feudal law, which had sometime been 
established in Normandy and France, William 
introduced into England. He divided, with 
very few exceptions, besides the royal demesnes, 
the lands of that country into baronies ; and 
conferred them, with the resen^ation of stated 
services^nd payments, on the most considerable 
of his adventurers. These barons made grant* 
of a great part of their lands toother fereigjoers, 
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xmder the denomiiuaioii of ks^ts or vasaals, 
who paid thfiir lords tbe same duty and sub- 
miswMi in peace and war, which the chieftaia 
paid to his sovereign. The whole kingdom c6ft- 
talned about 700 chief tenants, and 60,215 
knights fees ; and as none of the native English 
were adnutted into the first rank, the few who 
retained their landed property, were glad to-be 
received into the second, under the protection of 
aome powerful Norman* 

The doctrine which exalted the papacy above 
all hun»in power, had gradually diffused itadf 
Iroaa Eome ; but at this tioae, was more preva- 
lent in the southern, than in the northern kin|^ 
ndoms of Europe* Pope Alexander, who had 
assisted WilUaia in his conquest8> naturally e»- 
peeted tluat he would ex^tend to England the 
xeverence for tkus sacred charaetor, and break 
the spiritual indcp^idence of the Saxons. As 
jooDy there&re, as the Norman jprince wasea- 
tablished on the tlawie, Alexander dispatched 
to him Esmen&oy, bishopof Sion, as his legate; 
and the king, though he was probably led by 
principle to pay respect to HjMne, embraced the 
opportunity to de|^rade those Englkh prelates, 
who were obnoxious to hisa* In a council of 
the principal ecclesiastics^ he deposed every nft- 
^ve digmtary, and 8i^)plied their place with 
foreigners, among whom Lanfranc, aMikoese 
XBonk, celebrated for his learning and poety, and 
:^alous in promoting the interests of the papacy, 
was preferred to the see of Canterbury* 
• The superstitious spirit, however, which be- 
came dangerous to some of William's succes* 
sors, was cheeked by the abilities of that mo- 
narch ; hepixduULted his.s\^jects f rom acknoiiP- 
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le^ng any one for pope whom he himself had 
not previously received ; nor would he suffer 
any letters or bills from Rome to be produced 
without the sanction of his authority. But he 
was still more vigilant to humble the English : 
he even formed a project of extinguishing the 
English language ; and ordered that in all schools 
youth should be instructed in the French tongue ; 
and that all law proceedings should be directed 
in the same i^om ; whence arises that mixture 
of French which is at present found in the Eng- 
lish tongue, and particularly in legal forms. 

The situation of the two great earls Edvnn 
and Morcar became daily more disagreeable* 
Sensible that they had entirely lost their dignity^ 
they detemuned to attempt its recovery by force* 
While Edwin retired to his estate in tiie north, 
with a view of commencing an insurrection^ 
Morcar took shelter in Ely with the brave Here^ 
ward. To subdue that Isle, William surround- 
ed it with flat4x>ttomed boats, and made a cause*- 
way through the morasses to the extent of twt> 
miles. The rebels surrendered at discretion; 
Hereward alone forced his way sword in hand 
through the enemy, and continued his hostiHtiet 
at sea, till William, admiring his bravery, re- 
ceived him into fevour. Morcar was thrown 
into prison ; Edwin was killed in attempting to 
escape ; and Edgar Atheling, weary of a fugitive 
life, submitted to the conqueror, and obtained 
a decent pension for life, with the liberty of 
residing in England. 

Scarcely, however, had William settled 

^ f^' the insurrections of the native lords, whca 

some of the most powerful Norman bar 

rons associated in arms, provoked by the arro* 
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gaace cf th^ master. 0£ these the chief were 
Roger ^arl of H^Ttferd, and Ri^ de Gueder 
earl of Norfolk ; and earl Waltheof; the last of 
the English who for some genera^cms possessed 
anf power, and who had married Jucdth the 
ooece of William, rashly joined in the league ; 
bat on reflection, dread^ the eflects of the ei^ 
terprise in which he was tngoiged* Distracted 
and irresolute, he imparted the project and his 
doubts to his wife Judith, who having concciTcd 
an impui^ passion for another, conveyed in ex- 
aggerated terms the particulars of the conspiracy 
to her uncle. 

Waitheo^ in the mean time, had made afull 
confession of the secret to Lanfranc, archbishop 
of Canterbury, who urged lum to make atone- 
ment for his gvult, by acknowledging it. He ac- 
cordingly passed over to >)ormandy, and Udd 
c^n the whole design to the king. The consju- 
rators, informed of his departuie, immediately 
flew to arms; butbefore the arrival of the Dane% 
on whose assistance they had depended, they 
were defeated and dispersed. The earl of Noiv 
Uk retired in de^iair to Brittany, where he pos- 
sessed a conudenii>le estate : the property of the 
ead oi Herefimi was forfeited, and he himsetf 
kapneoned during life» Waltheof obtmned not 
the pardon he had been promised, and which his 
i^>emance merited ; for WiHiam, instigated by 
the imnatural Judith, ordered him to be tried, 
condemned, and executed; and the English, who 
considered him as the last resource of their na^ 
tion, not only lamented his fete, but fencied mi- 
rades were wrought by his rdiques. 

The papal see at this timebegan to extend its 
encsoachnwnts ; and even ^le haughty and po* 
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tent William was required to perform homage 
and remit the tribute that was due to the vicar 
of Christ. By the tribute Iras meant Petcr^ 
pence, which though at first a voluntary dona* 
tion of the SeoKxm princes, had been construed 
into a badge of subjection. William replied^ 
that the money diould be remitted as usual ; but 
neither had he promised to do homage to RomCf 
nor was it in the least his purpose to impose thi^ 
servitude on his state. 

From ecclesiastical affairs, however, his attea- 
tion was recalled to civil. His eldest son, Ro- 
bert, greedy of feme, impatient of contradiction^ 
and without reserve in his friendships or enmi- 
ties, had been flattered with the hope, that hi» 
fether, in possession of England, would resign 
to him the independent administration of his do-^ 
minions on the continoit. Disappointed in this 
expectation, he cherished a violent jealousy 
against his younger surviving brothers William 
and Henry ; and, irritated by an imi^nary a^ 
front, he quitted the court, and after a vain 
attempt to surprise the citadel oi Rouen, fled to 
Hugh de Neufchatelle, a powerful Norman ba- 
ron, and openly levied war against his fetherw 
After a struggle of several years, he was be- 
siegpd in the castle of Gerberoy, in the Beau- 
voisin. In one of the rencounters beneath the 
walls, Robert happened to engage the king, who 
was concealed by his helmet, and both of them 
being resolute, a fierce combat ensued ; till ai 
last the young prince wounded his father in the 
arm, and dismounted him. On his calling out 
for assistance, his voice discovered him to his 
son, who, struck with remorse and horror, threw 
himself at his feet, soul implored forgiveness. 
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'Wmiam for the moment was imjrfacabley and 
^v^ith imprecation»on his head, hastened to hia 
oa.mp, on Robert's horse, which the prince had 
assisted him to mount. But the impression of 
l)is son's generositf 9 .together with the mediation 
of the queen, overcame the rehictance of the 
king, and brought about a recondfiation between 
Jbim and Robert, who soon after accompanied 
tiim to England. 

Having now gained a respite fit»m war, Wil- 
liam employed the interval in an undertaking 
^¥hich does honour to his memory. He ap» 
pointed commissioners to survey all the lands in 
the kingdom ; their extent in each district ; their 
proprietors, tenures, and value ; and the quantity 
of meadow, pasture, wood, and arable land which 
they contained. This monument, called Domes- 
day Book, was perfected in six years, and is 
still preserved in the exchequer.* 

Though the king was naturally a great econo- 
mist, he was extremely addicted to hunting; and 
this pleasure he indulged, at the expence of his 
tmhappy subjects. Not content with those large 
forests which former kings possessed in all parts 
of England, he resolved to make a new forest 
near Winchester, the usual place of hisreudence ; 
and for that purpose he laid waste the countiy 
in Hampshire for an extent of thirty miles, ex- 
pelled the inhabitants, sdzed their property, and 
even demolished churches and convents, without 
making any compensation to the suflferers. At 
the same time, he enacted laws which prohibited 

* Soflte few years ago, a certain number of cities of thii 
veneraHTrecord, were printed for theiue of members of 
parJiamfiDt, £cc. Alfred composed a work of the mme 
: kind, wH^ was long preserv94 «( Winch^t^. 
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htssubfecte fi^om huntings in hts forests under 
the severest penalties : the kilfoig of a deer or 
bmr^ or even a hare, was pmshed with the loss 
of the delinquent's eyes ; and that at a time, 
iriien ^be killing a men cmdd be atoned ^r by a 
moderate fine. 

The domestic happiness of William 
2^3 ' iros again interrupted by the death of his 
consort Matilda, whom he tenderly loved | 
and a war in winch he was invdved wi^ France, 
demanded Ms presence in Normandy* Some c^ 
ibc French barons, suictioned by their sovereign, 
had trespassed on his fr o nt i er s ; and the displea^ 
auve of Wilfiam was increased by the raifleries 
yMch Ph^ of France had thrown out against 
his person. He was become corpulent, and had 
beendetatiKd m bedsome time by iddmess, when 
Phi^ jocularly^ expressed his surpri6e> ths^ his 
brother of England should be so long in beings 
defivered of his big belly. This being reported 
to William, he sent Philip word, that as soon as 
be was up, he would present so many lights at 
Notre-dame, as perhaps would g^ve little plea- 
sure to die king of France ; alhiding to die usuid 
pvacdce at that dme, of women after cluld- 
bicdik hnmecKatdy after his recovery, he led 
sm army into, wd kid waste the Isle of France ; 
and took the town of Mante, which he reduced 
to ashes. But the progress of these bostilides. 
was^ stopped by an acddent, which put an end 
to his life. His horse starting, he bruised his 
belly on the pommel of the saddle ; and, beii^ 
in a bad habit of body, and appi^hending the 
consequences, he ordered himself to be carried 
in a litter to the monastery of Su Gervas. In 
his last moments he was struck with remorse fi>r 
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the crudtkftbehad exeiciied : he isMied orden 
that earl Morcar, and the other EDglish nobleai 
should be released ; left NormaDdy and Maine 
to his eldest son Robert ; and wrote to LAnftftOC^ 
desiring him to crown his second son, Wtlham* 
To Henry, his third son^ he bequeaHied nothiog 
save the possessions of lus mother Matilda -.but 
predicted that he would one day surpass bodi 
his brothers, in power and opulence* Havings 
made these difqwftifioiM, he expired in the sizty- 
thlrd year of his age^ andin the tweoty-fint year 
of his reign oTer^gland* 

Few princes have been m6re fortunate than 
William, or were more oititled to grandeur and 
^Dsperity, from the abilities and Tigour of mind 
which he displayed in all his conduct. Hia spi* 
rit was bold and enterprising ; and bsa aaRhkk)iit 
though exorbitant^ generally aotontted to the 
duties of sound pc^cy* Thougli not insensihle 
to generosity, he was steeled against compassioQ; 
and his conduct was too austere, to render Jds 
government popular over a vanquished people^ 
who felt that he was both a master and a tyrant. 

King William had issue, besides his three 
sons who survived him,* five ckugfaters ; Cidlfi 
abbess in the hdy trinity of Calen, where slie 
died: Constantia, married to the earl of Britta« 
ny : Alice, contracted to HarcHd : Adeht, mar- 
ried to Stephen earl of Blois, bjr whom die had 
four sons, William, Theobald, Henry, and S^ 
phen, of whom the elder was ne^ected on ao* 
count of the imbecility of his understanding : and 
Agatha, who died on her jonmey to j<nn het 
bridegroom, the kingof Gafficia* 

* He had a fourth son, named Richard, who Wat Idlled 
b hunting by a itar. 

Vol. XHL I 
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D William, sumamed Rujua, from the 
'^g * red colour of his hahr, had no sooner pn>> 
' cured his father's letter to Luafranc, than 
he hastened to England, that by his celerity he 
might antktpate the claims of Robert. Arrivuig 
before the intelligence of his father's death, he 
secured the fcntresses of Dover, Pevensey, and 
Hastings ; on plausible pretences, got posses* 
«on of the royal treasure ; and then dealing 
himsetf, was sc^emnly crowned by the primate^ 
who professed his ready obedience ta the last 
wish of his friend and bene&ctor, the X^nqueror* 

About the same time, Robert was acknowledg- 
ed successor to Normandy ; but the traiujuillity 
with whidi thb partition was effected, was soon 
interrupted. The barons, who possessed estates 
both in England and Normandy, were uneasy 
ut the separation of those territones ; they res- 
pected the claim of primogeniture in Robert, 
and they preferred his open and generous nature 
to the hsuighty ^positk>n of his brother. A 
conspiracy was formed agamst WiUiam ; the 
chiefs of it were Odo, Inshop of Bueux, and 
Robert earl of Mortaigne, maternal brother of 
the Conqueror ; and with these were associated 
many of the most potrat Norman barons. 

Conscious of his danger, WiUiam endeavoured 
to cxmciliate the affections of the English, by 
promises <^ future lenity, and the indulgence ^ 
hunthig in the royal forests. Their easy creda- 
li^ swelled his forces to amumerous army, with 
which he marched into Kent, and compelled 
his undes, who had seized the fortresses of Pe- 
vensey and Rochester, txx suiTcnder. The sub- 
mission of. the principals, with the indolent con- 
duct of Robert, broke the hopes of the othjsx 
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i^ebels ; some few of whonn Tecei«Hl« pardon ; 
bat the greater part were' attunted^ and their 
estaties confiscated. 

No sooner, however, was WiMnm defivered 
firom his apprehensions, than he forgot hit pro- 
nuses ; not only the English were the vktims of 
his^yranny, but he invaded the privileges of the 
church, and seized the temporalittes of the va- 
cant bishoprics and afabies# His ambition was 
equal to his avarice ; he envied his brotfaerthe 
possession of Normandy ; aapiired by artifice 
the fortresses of St. Vidory and Albermarlei 
«nd then crossed the sea with afiirmidaUearmy. 
The mecfiaition of the nobles on both sides prei» 
vented affairs firom coming to-extremitiea ; and 
by a treaty, advantageous to WiUtam, he ob- 
tained the temtory of £.u, and the towns of 
Aumale and Fescsmp^ on conation that he 
should assist Robert in reducing Maine> mhkk 
had revolted fix>m his authority. Ttx two^bro* 
thers also agreed, that on the demise efi^cilhelr 
without issue, the survivor AfattAld inherit^ his 
dominioos. 

' In the contest between William and Robert, 
Henry, the youngest son of the Conqueros^ had 
sided with the latter -y but in the treaty that 
vras concluded between the brothers, he found 
himself neglected. Full of indignation, he re- 
tired to St. Michael's Mount, a strong fortress 
on the coast of Normandy, and ravaged the 
neighbourhood. Robert and William besieged 
him with their joint forces, and reduced him to 
the last extremity, by the scarcity of water, 
when the elder, hearing of his distress, granted 
him permission to supply himseli^and also sent 
him some pipes €i wine for his own table* fie^ 
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|DgR|0t>iedfay Vi^llfiM&fbr^hisill*ttmed gene-^ 
T08ktf9 he Tq>fied> ''. What, shall I.suffier my bro?* 
ther to die of thirst ? where shall we find another 
irhen he is gone ?" Prince Henry was soon alter 
obliged to capitulate ; and being despoiled of all 
liis patrimony^ wandered about for some time 
wijth a few faithfiol adherents, and often felt the 
deepest distress.. > 

Tq the Norman war succeeded hostilities ia 
Scotland, and these were scarce suspended be- 
fore the enmity of Robert and William was re« 
l^QWed* The latter had invaded Normandy 
with twetity thousand men i but his progress 
was checked by a domestic insurrection^ and the 
iutelligence.that the Weldi had entered England* 
Immediately returning^ by his vigour he crushed 
the rebels, and Fuelled the invaders ; but the 
noise of tiiese petty wars and -commotions sooa 
sunkvin the tumidt c^ the crusades, which en-^ 
greeted the Attention and agitated tiie hearts of 
Ihe! pniteipal Jiations c^ Europe* 

. .^* ^ . The!^Mbians,inflamedby thepretended 
lo^! revelations of Mahomet, had sproid their 
' emi»re from the banks of the Ganges to 
the streights of Gibraltar. The Turcomans^ 
who were their brethren in fiaith, and their rivals- 
in dominion, had wrested from them Syria, and 
possessed themselves of Jerusalem. The barba- 

, cous manners of the Tuiks terrified the pilgrims 
who attempted to visit the holy sepulchre ; and 
these, on tiieir return, filled all Christendom 
irith indignation against the infidels. Above 
the rest, Peter the Hermit, a native of Amiens 
in Picardy, was distingtushed by his eloquence 
and the vehemence of his complaints ; nor was 
his resentment against the Moslems confined txy 
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Words ; he entertained Ihe design of leadmg 
agsdnst them the hardy warriors of the We^« 
Pope Martin the Second entered into his nie^VS ; 
and summoned at Placentia a council of ecde*^ 
siastics and senators so numeronsy ^lafc they 
were oUiged to meet in a plain. The harangjoe 
of the pontiff, and of Peter hitnself, who repre^ 
sented the in^gnity the Christian name suffered 
from allowing the hcAy city to remain in the 
hands of mfidels, was answered by the acdama^ 
ti<»is of a coundess multitude, inflamed with 
hofy^ zeaL A second council, which Martin held 
at Clermont, in Aurergne, was still more fbUy 
attended : his pathetic exhortation kindled the 
impatience of his hearers : ** It is tiie will of 
God I it is the will of God I" was the umyersal 
exclamation* The sign of the cross became the 
badge of union, and was afiBxed on their rig^ 
shoulder, by all who enlisted themsdres in ^s 
lacred war&re. 

Such was the general ardour, that wlule the 
youthful and vigorous took up arms, the kbf 
firm and aged contributed to the expedition by 
presents and money* A promiscuous disorderly 
multitude of 300,000 persons, impatient to com- 
mence operations, under the conduct of Peter 
the Hermit,* attempted to penetrate through 
Hungary and Bulgaria, to Ccmstantinople ; and 
perished by disease, by famine, and the sword*- 
These were followed by the more num^tms and 
better disciplined bands from France, Germany, 
Normandy, Italy, and England, led by Hu^ 
count of Vermendois, brother to the French king,. 
Raymond count of Toulouse, Godfrey of BouiJk 

* Sumamed the Muityl**'* 
12 
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loD) priiioe of Bcabuift, asd Stei^en coam «£ 
Bkas- . ^ 

' Robeit duke' of Nonnandy)' impelled by the 
tonrery ^asid nnstaken generonty <tf his spit^ 
hnd'eifiy engaged in the cnraade ; but bdag 
dcilitnte* of money) ha c^eved' to mortgage, or 
rather sell hi» domiraons, to his bpother wSUamy 
tor the inade<{iiate sum of ten thousand mafks* 
The bargain was soon conduded ; and while Ro- 
bert set out with a mi^nificent tram for the ho* 
]y fond, William possessed faimsdf of Norman- 
dy and thus reunited, beneath his authi^ritf , the 
cxt^imTe territories of his fiither. 

Rufiis himself was &r from bdng infiected 
with the enthusiasm of the age* He was even 
feputed irrdig^ous, and we are told that he once 
accepted of Mxty marks fixmi a Jew^ whose son 
had been converted to Christianity, and who en- 
gaged him by the present to assist him in bring- 
ing back the youth to Judaism. William em- 
ptied both menaces and persuasion for that pur- 
pose ; the convert wjais, however, inflexible ; and 
the king, when, he sent to the &ther, to infovaa 
Idmof the even^ observed, that it was but eqm- 
table he should' retain half the money for the 
pains he had taken, though he had fidled of the 
intended success. 

But whatever might be the religious creed ^ 
William, certain it is that he quarrelled with 
Ansetm the primate. The king had undertaken 
an expedition against Wales, and required the 
archbishc^ to ranush his quota of soldiers; 
the latter was afraid to refuse, but sent them 
so miserably accoutred, that William threaten- 
ed him with a prosecution. Affairs came to 
such extreinitiea between them^ that Ansqlm, 
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in fear &r fablife, cttirtsd beyond sett ; and «U 
bistemporalities were seised. But he was le* 
eeired with/giie^ Teq)ectby the Roman po&* 
^ffy who espoused l»ft< cause with «o mock seal 
•a even to^ menace the king wilh. exoommuni* 
cation, thoagh he sospended to fidmkiate his 
edict. 

The ces^n of Normamif and Mune 
had extended ^e dxHsinioos, bat by di- ^?' 
aiding, had weakened the power of ' . 
William. The Norman nobles in their revolts 4 
wem supported by the French moiwch* Helie 
iovd of le Flechoj a small town of Anjou, had 
acquired the afi^ctions of the dtisens of Maine ; 
and being introduced into the town of Mmu^ 
pressed the akge of • the dtadeU • William^ who 
was hunting in Devonslure wkm he recebed 
the mtelligence of> tbis^ hostile attempt, waa so 
jimvoked, -that he immediately tamed his hofBB^ 
andgalk^^ed to the port 4^ DartinoDth. ^He 
Aiind the weather so tempestnovs that the na» 
rmers considered it dsoigerous to pat -to scat 
but WilliamF. ordered them to set sail instantlyf 
telling them, that they never yet heasd of a 
king that was drowned. By his celerity :and 
vigour,, he preserved the citadel of Mans, and 
pursued Helie into las own territories ; but in 
the siege of the castle of Majol he received a 
wound, which obliged him to abandon, the en* 
terprise, and to return to £ngland* 

Thiscbedc, however, had:not diminished in 
the kmg the insatiate desire of acquisition. 
William^ eari of Poictiers, and duke of Guienne, 
infiamed with the spirit of adventure, determined 
to join the crusaders ; uid as he too wanted 
money to equip himself, he proposed to mort* 
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gage his dominions to the king of Englioid, whe 
accepted the offer, and had prepared a fleet and 
army to escort the money, and to take posses* 
sion of the rich provinces of Guienne and Poic-> 
tou, when an accident put a final stop to all his 
ambitious projects and views of aggnmdisement* 
He was engaged in the New Forest in hunting, 
accompani^ by Walter Tyrrel, a French gen- 
tleman, remarkable for his skill in archery ; and 
as William dismounted after a chace, Tyrrel, 
impatient to shew his dexterity, let fly an arrow 
at •a stag which suddenly started before him* 
The arrow glancing from a tree, struck the king 
ik the breast, and instantly killed him. Tyrrel, 
fearful of susfMcions which perhaps he was con-; 
sdous of incurring, without informing the royal 
attendants, g^ned ^e sea-shore, embarked for 
France, and proceeded on an expedition to Jcvur 
aalem, sa a penance for his involuntary crime* 
The body of William was found by the country 
people, and conveyed in a cart to Winchester, 
where it was interred** Perfidious and oppres- 
sive, the extremes of prodigality and rapacity, 
which were rea>nciled in him, had long estranged 
from him the hearts <^ his subjects* The chief 
inonuments that perpetuate his name are the 
Tower, Westminster Hall, and I^ndbn Bridge* 
Adorned with the barren laurels which he 
had acquired by his valour in rescuing Jerusa* 
lem &om the infidels, Robert was returning to 
his native country, when in passing through 

* The person who carried the corpse of Itnfiis to imcr^ 
rntat was named Purkh^ and some of his descendants at 
^s very day reside near the same spot. 
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Italy, he Tras struck ^h thechatns of Sjrbilla, 
the cUiughter of an Italian coimt, whose hand 
he sdidted and obtained. But while in that 
delicious climate he indulged his paasioD) his 
fiiends in England and Ncnrmuidy in Tain ex- 
pected his arrival ; and the crown, which both 
his birth and mardal reputation entitled hkai td| 
was usurped by his younger brother* 

Prince Henry was hunting with Rufis . 
in the New Forest, when that monarch y^^ 
met his &te ; and, hastening to Winches- 
ter, extorted by menaces the royal treasure fran 
William de Breteuil, the keeper. Pursuing 
without delay his journey to London, and having 
assembled some noblemen and prelates, whom 
his address or liberality gained to his side, he 
was saluted Idng-; and in ttss than three days 
after his brother's death, was soleniiily crowned 
by Maurice bishop of London. 

To maintain the ^giuiy which be had thus 
irregular/y usurped, Henry resoh^ed to court, 
fay fidr professions, the favour of lus subjects. 
He passed a charter, which was framed to 
remedy many of the grievous oppressions that 
had been complained of, during the reigns of 
hisfether and brother. To the clergy he pro* 
nused, that he would never seize the revenues 
of a see or abbey during its vacancy ; nor fiirm^ 
or dispose of, for money, any ecclesiastical bene- 
fice. To the nobility he engaged, that upon the 
death of any earl, baron, or military tenant, his 
heir, or whoever should be named in his win, 
should be admitted to the possession of hi» 
estate^ on paying a just' rdief. He remitted 
the wardship of minors, and allowed goar^am 
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to' be oppoiBted, who shoidd be answerable Ibr 
the trust ; and he. consented .not to dispose of 
ibif heiress ki maniage) but by the advice of 
all his barons* He renounced the right of im- 
posing moneyage, and of levying taxes at plea- 
sure^ on the fiirms which the barons retained in 
theic.'own hands;, he offered a pardon for all 
offences, and fijrgavie all debts due to the crown ; 
he requ&cd that the vassals of the barons 
should enjoy the. same privileges which he 
granted to his own ; and he promised a general 
confirmation and observance of the laws of king 
Edward, for which the English had long sighed 
in vain. 

. Such were the chief articles of this celebrated 
charter, a*, dopy of which was lodged in some 
abbey of each connfy ^ but which, though it 
served the present purpose, in less than a cen« 
tury fell into oblivion. Henry was ready to 
promise, but slow to redress gi*ievances which 
flowed fr^ni the eicercise of regal authority* To 
iocreate indeed his populffllty, he committed to 
Brison Ralph Flambard, l»shop of Durham, who 
had been the chief instrument of oppression un* 
der his brother ; but this act was followed by 
another which was a direct violation of his own 
charter ;■ he kept the see of Durham vacant for 
five years, and, during that time, received its 
revenues. 

Sensible of the great authority: which An- 
selm had acquired by his character of piety, 
and by the persccudon he had sustained, he was 
anxious to engage his friendship ; and accord- 
ingly .rein^ted. him in. his dignities* .Henent. 
&rmed a design of marrying. Matilda, daughter 
of Malcolm the third, king of Scotland, and 
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niece to Edgar AtheUng ; wfakh oontracC being 
settled, her espousals with Henry were celebra- 
ted by the primate, with great pomp and magni*- 
ficence* 

By his maniage-with a Saxon princeas, Hea* 
ry had endeared himself to the l^gliah, whose 
support became necessary for the defence 
of his crown. Robert, on bis anival Yioi! 
&oxn Italy, had established his authority 
over Normandy, and was invited into England 
by se^'eral of the principal notulity ; even the 
seamen were affected with the general populari- 
ty o£ his character ; and carried over to him the 
greater part of the fleet, which had been equips 
ped to oppose his passage. By caresses and de- 
clarations, by the influence of Ansdm, and the 
name, of N^t^da, Henry assembled a suffident 
force to encounter bis brother, and pressed for- 
wards towards Portsmouth, where he had land- 
ed.- The two armies lay in sight of each other 
ibr several days without coming to action : both 
princes seemed apprehensiye of the event, and, 
by the mediation of Anslem, a treaty took placo. 
It was sti|H2lated that Robert, in lieu of his pr^ 
tensions to England, should receive a portion of 
3000 marks ; that if either of the princes died, 
the survivor should succeed to his dominions ; 
and that the adherents of each should receive a 
full pardon. 

Though the advantage of this treaty was ma^ 
mfestly oa the side of Henry, he was the first 
to. violate it ; and to watch the mora^it to avenge 
himself on the friends of Robert. The usual 
iriolence and tyramiy oi the Norman barons so(m 
affi>rded him an oi^mtnnity to bring to. triali 
and to execute theearb of Shrewsbuty uidSur- 
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refj tke^jfrincii^ abettxurs of Robert. Enraged 
at dieir fate, that prince had passed over to £ng- 
landy and remonstrated severely with his bro« 
ther ; but he met with so cold a reception, that 
he£u)cied his 0¥ai liberty in danger, and was 
glad/tOrpurchase an escape by resigning his pen^ 
sion. 

Xiie misconduct of Robert encouraged the 
ambition of Henry. The former was alter- 
nately plunged in die most dissolute pleasures, 
^r Abandoned to the most womanish superstition ; 
and Normandy became a scene of violence and 
depredation.. To avail himself of these dis- 
orders, Henry with a fi>rmidable army entered 
the duchy. In his first campsugn he took 
Baieux by. storm, and was aidmitted into Caen. 
In his second, Rc^rt, roused from his lethargy, 
advanced to meet him, with a view of terminat- 
ing their quarrels in a decisive battle: he re- 
«ulnedLhis wonted sj^rit ; he animated his troops 
by his example ; and in the first charge broke 
the English ratiks ; but when he had the fairest 
{>r»q>ect of victory, his hopes were blasted by 
the cowardice and flight of one of his generals ; 
And Robert with ten thousand of his followers 
were made prisoners. Normandy submitted to 
the victor ; and the vanquished prince was car- 
ried into England, and detained during the re- 
mainder of his life in the castle of Cardiff in 
Glamorganshire. 

The c(»iqiiest of Normandy seemed to estab- 
fiah the throne (^Henry ; and having obtained his 
ends^ he no longer yidded an iroidicit obedience 
<o the opinions of Anselm, who iad treated lum 
with contumacy s a violent rupture tock place 
between them ; buty by the aediatioa of the 
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pope, Tnaitters were brought to an Ac^ommo- 
dataon, which if it <Ud not restore confidence, put 
an end to animosity, both with the prelate and 
the holy see* 

From this embarrassment Henry was 
scarcely delivered, before he wasinYolved ^^ 
in another. Though be had detamed 
Robert a prisoner in England, he had intmated 
William, the son of that prince, a youth about 
aix years old, to the care of Halie de St. Saen, a 
nobleman of strict honour and probity, who had 
married Robert's natural daughter* Henry had 
soon reason to repent of his chdce ; ibr when he 
desired to recover possesaon of WiUiam'a per- 
son, Halie conv^edlus pajMlto the oourt of 
FuUl, count of Anjou, and soon obtained for him 
the protection o£ Lewis the Gross, king of 
France. These measures d^nanded the pre* 
sence of Henry in Nmnandy ; and on the froo* 
tiers of that dutchy, he waged an uneaoal but 
not an inglOTious war, against the count ot Aojout 
and the king of France, who supported the pre- 
tensions of Sie son of Robert* By his addrras, 
howevei> he detached Fulk from the intereats of 
the confederates ^ and by his vigour and conduct^ 
he soon after con^p^ed Lewis to subscribe a 
peace, in which the daima of the young prince 
were forgotten. 

Soon uter the affsdrs of Normandy were ad- 
justed, Heniy met with one of the ae^reat do- 
mestic calamities, that human native can under- 
go. His only son, William, had reached- his 
dghteenth year ; he had been affianced to the 
daughter of Fulk, count of Anjou ; and had 
been acknowledged as.successor to theldngdoin 
of England, and the dutchy of Nonnandy. De^ 
Vol.. XIX. K 
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tained at Barfleur, whence Henry had embarked 
to return to England, some hours afler his father, 
his captain and crew had consumed the interval 
in drinking ; and when they weighed anchori 
in their impatience to overtake the king, they 
struck the ship on a rock, where she immediate^ ^ 
ly foundered* William was instantly put into 
the long-4)oat9 and had already got dear of the 
ship ; when hearing the cries of his natural 
sister, the countess of Perche, he ordered the 
seamen to row back, in hopes of saving her« 
But the numbers who then crowded in, soon sunk 
the boat ; and the prince with all his retinue 
perished* Above an hundred and forty young 
noblemen of the principal families of England 
and Normandy were lost on this occasion ; and 
the only perscm who escaped to relate the me- 
lancholy tale, was a butcher of Rouen, who 
clung to the mast, and was taken up the ne^Lt 
rooming by fishermen* 

When this mournful intelligence was 
jj^^' conveyed to Henry, he fainted away, 
and never after recovered his wonted 
cheerfulness* He had now no legitimate issue 
except one daughter, Matilda, whom he had be- 
trothed, when only eight years of age, to the 
emperor Henry the fifth, and whom he had sent 
over to be educated in Germany* Fearful lest 
her absence and marriage into a foreign family 
should endanger the succession, and in hopes 
of male heirs, Henry obtained the hand of 
Adalair, daughter of Godfrey duke of Lovaine* 
Adalair, however, proved barren in his em- 
braces ; and Fulk count of Anjou awakening 
his jealousy, he thought it prudent to conciliate 
him by bestowing his daughter Matilda, who 
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liad just become a widow, on Geoftcy the son of 

•diat prince. 

Though the government of Henry was ap- 
t>itraiy, it was as little oppressive as the ne- 
cessity of his afifkirs would permit. The te- 
nants of the king's demesnes were not only 
obliged to provide the court gratis with pro- 
visions, but to furnish carriages whenever his 

-majesty made a progress into any of the coun- 
ties. These duties were aggravated by the 
insolence with which they were enforced ; but 
Henry punished with rigour those who had 
abused his confidence by adding insult to oppres- 
sion. 

The tranquillity of England enabled 
Henry to revisit Normandy, and soon 
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after his arrival, his satisfaction was in- 
creased by his daughter, the empress Matilda, 
being brought to bed of a son, who was named 
after him. On this occasion, the nobility of 
England and Normandy renewed to that prin- 
cess the oath of fealty which they had already 
sworn. Two more sons of whom she was suc- 
cessively delivered, augmented Henry's partir 
ality for her ; but some incursions of the Welsh 
determined him to return to England, when he 
was suddenly attacked by an illness, at St. Denis 
le Forment, from eating too plentifully of lam- 
preys, which proved fatab to him. He died in 
the sixty-seventh year of his age, and the thirty- 
fifth of hiis reign, leaving by will his daughter 
Matilda the heir of all his dominions. His body 
was brought to England, and interred in the ab- 
bey of Reading. 
Henry was certainly one of the most accom- 
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plasbtd princeft Chat tte« filled the Eog^ft 
throne. His person was manly, and \m counter 
nance engaging ; he was ekxj^ient, penetrating^ 
and brave ; affable in his address ; and strongly 
susceptible of friendship as well as resentmenU 
By his great progress in Hterature, he acquired 
the name of Beau-clerc^ or the scholar ; but Itt9 
application to those sedentary pursuits abated 
nothing of the activity and vigilance of his go*- 
vemment.* 

The failui^ of male heirs to the king»> 
'Y'^] dom of England and the dutchy of Nor- 
' mandy, seemed to leave the succession 
open, without a rival, to the empress Matilda ; 
and as Henry had made all his vassals in both 
states swear fisalty to her, he presumed that Aey 
would not easily be induced to ^part at once 
from her hereditary right, and from their own 
reiterated engagements ; but it was from his 
own frmiily he had to dread the invasion of his 
daughter's title. 

Adela, daughter of William the Conqueror, 
who marrfed the count of Blois, brought him 
several scms ; among whom Stephen and Henrys, 
the two youngest, had been invited over ta 
England by the late king, and had received 
great honours, riches, and preferment. Henry 
having a partiafity for the church, was created 
bishq) of Winchester ; and Stephen had ma^-^ 
ried Matilda, daughter and heiress of the count 
of Boulogne, who brought him, besides that 

^ At his accession, Meory granted a charter to London, 
which seems to have been the first step towards rendering^ 
that city a corporatioB. 
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a^fverespity, an immense landed pioptrtf in 
£ngland, at the same time that she strengthen- 
ed hlfi interest by powerful connections. 

Ste{)hen had always affected the greatest at* 
tacinnent to his uncle, and the moat ardent 
aaeal for the succession of Matilda ; yet at the 
saxne time he neglected not . to cultivate the 
friendship of the English nation* By his bravery 
he had acquired the esteem of the barons ; by 
his generosity and affabilityy he had obtained 
the affections of the people, particularly of the 
Londoners ; and no soooer had Henry breathed 
his last, than he gave full reins to his ambition. 
He hastened over to England ; and though the 
citizens of Dover and of Canterbury, s^prised 
of hi& purpose, shut their gates against j^m, he 
stopped not tilV he arrived at London. The 
populace, who had been prepared by his emis* 
saries, saluted him king ; and by the influence 
of his brother, the bishop of Winchester, he 
gained the clergy. The obsequious conscience 
of the archbishop of Canterbury, was recon- 
ciled by an artful fiction ; and Stephen was so- 
lemnly crowned by that prelate, without much 
attendance indeed, but without opposition. 
. It was not, however, on the fidelity of the 
clei^y or nobility, that Stephen relied. He al- 
lured from the continent by his liberality, a race 
of men imired to slaughter, equally insensible 
to fear and justice, and who knew no law but 
his will ; these guarded a throne which seemed 
established by the submission of the people, and 
the acquired sanction of die pope. 

The Normans no sooner heard that Stephen 
had seized the English crown, than they swore 
allegiance to him ; and Matilda was scarcely 
K2 
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hifon ncd of her Mbitt^% 4eaUi, befiire thit 
feondanodier had uraipedbcr fights. YetSto-' 
phen was.fitf fron bcng free iiom s¥l»rehtt)iaoa ; 
he dreaded, in paittcidar) Robert eart of Gk>- 
ocBtery Mtural son to the kite king, a nun ^ 
hoooiMr and atnlities, and aeakmslf attadied t& 
his sister Matilda. This nobleman indeed took, 
the oath of feaHf to Stephen ; b»t he took it 
with the reserve that the king shoald ney«r in* 
vade any of his rights or dignities. The c^Tfff^ 
and the nobility iti^Uted his example; and mamf 
ciihe latter, as the price of snbmlBsifm, requited 
Iheriffhtof fortifying their castles, and dT put- 
ting tiiemsehres in a state of defence. AHEng' 
land was immediailiely filled with their fortresses ; 
and the aristocratical power, which b mually 
so oppresttve in feudal governments, rose rapidly 
to a hdght before unknown, and orershudowed 
the regal authority. 

But Stephen was not of a disposition tamely 
to submit to these encroachments, without a 
severe retaKation. Hekididged his mercenaries 
in every ^)ecies of depredation ; and the indig- 
nation with which the English bore their arro- 
gance was fomented by the earl of Glocealerv 
who retiring beyond sen, solemnly renounced his 
allegiance, and sent the king a defiance. AbcNit 
the same time David, king of Scotland, iqipeared 
at the head of an army in defence of his mece 
Matilda's title, and penetrating into Yorkstnre, 
committed the most barbarous devastations. 
The fury of his ran^pes enraged the iKHthem 
barons, who might otherwise have been mcMned 
to join him ; t]|^y asseml>led their vassals ; and 
at North AUerton awaited the enemy* The 
battle was obstinate; but the S«ots were de- 
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fi^Dled ; Daftdaiid h» ton HtMy aafrMrif e»* 
oapedthepumBtoCtbe'vielon; aodthiasococM 
»pe«l the makoBttnts into aubnusMB. 

Steph^i, towever, aoon became ambroifod 
widi Uie clergf* Many of tlie preh t a i actaii aa 
baioDSy and esofixxyeA thukr military poswpar 
sgam^ their myr^migD, ^ ^MUt nctgl^ourfc 
Amongst these, Roger bkhop of Sattahravy had 
bmk tapo castiesat Slievboriia and the Dewaa ; 
and hk nej^ew Akxaadier^ biabep of lianiia, 
had erected a fortpesa at Newark* StBphan,aaii* 
stbleof the amcbiefe atteacKn^ these moldpHed 
otadels, resolved to begw with destreytog those 
eftl^cler^ CN> pretence of a fra^ which had 
adsen between the retmieaef the bishop of Sa» 
Hsbttryand ^m earl of Brittany, heseiaed boA 
ttet {Mi^ate and tlie iHsho^ oC lincola, and 
oWged thafn to d^wr iq> ^brstrong plaoes» 

The bishopof Winchester, armed 1^ a kga* 
^ine comflcusi^fi^ though the king^ brother, for> 

r; the ftiea of Mood in ^e piivflegies of his order, 
asynod at WestobiMater hecompbuned of the 
tn^ety of Stq>hen's measures, and that assem* 
b^ summensd the kkig to justify lufloaelf before 
tilem* Stephen, instead of resenting the in^g- 
i^, sent Aubery de Bare to |dead his cause, 
who accused the two pvelates of treason and 
section* The synod however refosed to ex* 
amine their conduct un^ the castles wtm re* 
state d; and while this di^cite MigpOKBted ^ 
^e discontent <^ thepeo^, the empress f'' 
Madlda, im^ted by the le^te bhnself, and 
accompanied by the emi <^ Glecester, landed, 
. and was spee^lyjokiedl^ many persons of dis* 
tinc^on. 
The war tasmediately brek^e out in every quar- 
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tef ; and Ei^kiid) f(tf moce than a yewr, was 
dbtressed and liud waste by the mutual rage of 
the contending fiu:tions. At kst a battle toc^ 
place between Stephen and the earl of Glocester. 
After a violent shock, the two wings of the 
Realists were put to flight i and Stephen him- 
self, surrounded by the enemy, was borne down 
by numbers^ and tid^eu prisoner. 

Had Matilda been capable of moderation, or. 
had she attended to the counsels of her beat 
friends, she might now haye defied the intrigues 
of her enemies: but she was by nature pasmnate 
and imperious ; nor did she know how to temi- 
per by affiibllity the harshness of a refusal* Ste* 
phen's queen, seconded by many of the nobility^ 
petitioned for the liberty of her husband, on conK 
<tition that he should renounce the crown, and 
retire into a convent ; the legate desired that 
prince Eustace, his nephew, might inherit Bou- 
logne, and the other patrimonial estates of ^s 
&ther ; and the Lon^mers applied for the e^- 
blishment of king Edward's laws, instead of 
these of king Henry. AU these petitions, how-> 
ever, were rejected in the most haughty and pe- 
remptory manner ; and tlie legate, availing him- 
self of her indiscretion, excited the Lon- 
, jj^; dealers to revolt* Matilda, informed of 
' their intentions to seize her person, fled 
to Oxford, and Jthence to Winchester: thesieg^ 
of .that city was instantly formed by the legaU^ 
who had assembled his vassals, and had been 
joined by the mercenaries of Stephen* Thci 
princess made her escape ; but earl Robert, her 
brother, fell into the hands of the enemy* The 
empress, sensible of his merit and importance, 
consented to exchange Stephen for him ; and 
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tiie civil war was rekifidled with groater fliiy 
than ever* 

During the captiyky of Stephen, lTmiini> 
had sabmitted to the eari of Afijoii ; and Robert 
persuaded'Geoffrey to let his son Hany, a jomag 
prince of great hopes, pass over into Eaglaad* 
This expedient, however, prodaced nothing do- 
dave ; the war was stiU contintied withvarimii 
snccess ; and Matilda, harassed with inceiMHt 
action, sought repose with her son In Normandf • 

The weakness of the competitors, rather than 
anf decrease of mutual animosi^, at last pro- 
duced a tadt cessation of arms in Engfland ; aad 
many of the ooiHlity had embmkedin the hoijr 
wars, when an event happened that threatened 
a revival of hostilities* Prince Henry, who had 
readied his aixtoenth year, denraos <^ recdving 
the honour of knighthood, from his great nncle, 
David, kmg of Scotland, had repaired to that 
court with a great retinue, and thence made 
several incursions into EnginuL In these, his 
dexterity and vigour, his valour and prudence, 
raised the hopes of hh parQr, tand soon after fais 
return to Normandy, he was, by Maitilda's con- 
sent, invested in that duchy. Upon the death of 
his &ther Geoffrey, which happened in the sub- 
sequent year, he took possession both of Amoa 
and Maine, and gained a great accession by his 
mairii^ with Eleanor, daughter and heiress of 
WHIiam duke of Guienne, and eari of Poictoi^ 
who had been divorced from Lewis the seventH 
of France. 

The lustre which be received from this acqui* 
sition had such an efibct in England, that when 
Stei^en, desirous toinsfire the crown to Ms Bon 
Eurtace, te^rfed tl» anOtWsbop of Cante¥h«tf 
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to anoint that prince as his successor, tlxe po^ 
mate refused compliance, and escaped beyond 
sea from the resentment of his sovereign. 

Henry, informed of these disposititxis, in- 
vaded England ; and at Malmesbury prepared 
.to encounter Stephen in a pitched battle. The 
•great men on both sides, alarmed at the conse- 
•4quences of a decisive action, compelled the rival 
princes to a negoctation. The death of Eus- 
tace, during the treaty, &cilitated its conclusion. 
On the demise of Stephen, the crown was to 
revert to Henry ; and William, Stephen's sur- 
viving son, was to succeed to the earldom of Bou- 
kjgnev and his patrimonial estate. After all the 
bfurons had sworn to the observance of this treaty, 
and done homage to Henry, as heir apparent to 
the crown, that prince evacuated the kingdom ; 
and the death of Stephen, which happened the 
next jrear, after a shwt illness, in the fiftieth year 
of his age, put an end to &rther jealousies. 

Had Stephen succeeded by a just title, and 
been left to the quiet exercise of his power, he ap- 
pears to have been well qualified to have promot- 
ed the happiness of his subjects. He was possess- 
ed of industry, activity, and courage ; and though 
his judgment may be arraigned, his humanity 
must be acknowledged, and his address com- 
mended. His elevation to the throne produced 
neither satisfectioo to himself, or prosperity to his 
people. During his whole reign, England was 
rent with civil broils ; and amidst these, appeals 
to the pope became common in every ecclesiasti- 
cal ebBtroversy, though they had always been 
prohibited by the English jaws* Hence the see 
^f ^R^oie made a rapid pf«gresa;in its encroadi- 
»Ha«% and ultimately pretiiiried do a paramoufil 
authority over the kings of thiscountry themselves. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Reign* of Henry U. Richard I. andJohu 

WHEN Heoiy the second was called to the 
throne of Engiand, he was master, in right 
of his lather, of Anjou and TouraiDe ; in that ef 
his mother, of Normandy and Maine ; in that of 
his wife, of Guienne, Poictou, Xaintonge, Au- 
Teroe, Perigord, Angoamois, and the fiinosin ; 
and he soon after annexed Brittany to his other 
states ; all wluch rendered him one of the most 
powerful monarchs in Christendom, and an ob> 
ject of great jealousy to the king of France. 

But to countervail the advantages of swaying 
the sceptre over such a numerous peofileand ex^^ 
tensive territories, the subjects of Henry were 
disunited by situation and by law, by language 
and by manners ; and the prince himself^ fhmi 
bis residence in E^land, was considened as a 
kmd of foreigner in his French dominioos ; yet 
under every circumstance, the rising grandeur 
of the house of Anjou or Plantagenet, could not 
£3ul to impress with terror the king of France* 
Lewis bad ever maiatuned a strict union with 
Stephen, and had endeavoured to prop the tot* 
tering fiMtunes of that bdd usurper. But i^er 
this prince's death, it was too late to think ci op- 
posing the succession of Henry, who had been • 
received in England with the' acclamations of all ' 
orders of men. 

The first acts of his government correq>onded 
to the high idea eniertsined of his abiUties. He 
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^misaed the obnoxious mercenaries of Stephen ; 
revoked all grants made by his predecessors ; 
restored the coin which had be^ debased dor* 
ing the foroMT reign ; and was rigorous in the 
execution of justice, and the supiH'ession of vio- 
lence. 

His brother GeoffrejTy bj the voluntary elec- 
tion of the inhabitantSt had aoqmied the c&y and 
county of Nants ; but djkig sooii afber he had 
taken peascMion of thein» Henry, as his hdr» 
daimed tkese tenritories. By a contract of mar* 
riage whidi he entered into betareen his soi^ 
then oriy fire years oki, and«dai]^ter of Lc!V*». 
is, still in her cmdk) te prevailed on thelatler 
prince not to oppoae his pteteBsions ; andciosa-^ 
ing the seas, te^enteiedBriltai^witha&nmdft- 
ble army. The able oooduct of the king pso* 
cured hun stitt more important advantages.; by 
his address he canchided another marriage be*. 
tween lus third son, Geoffiwy, and the daughter 
and heiress of the duke of Brittany : the dukeef 
Brittany <Hed soon after ; and Henry, as the 
gnanUtfi of lus ii^mt son and daughter-io-kw^ 
took possesmn c^ thatprinctpality. 

The French king had been an inactrve apecta*^ 
torefthepoogfvssof Henry in Brittany; but he 
resisted hiA attempts to seise theeounty of Thoi^ 
louse. An open war was kindled between the 
two monarchs ; but it was prodoative of no me- 
morable event ; and the differences of these po- 
tent rivals w«re accommodated by the mediatiea 
of the pope. 

On hb retiBii io England, Henry di- 

f^^' rected lus attention towards ^e encroach^ 

' mentsof Rome: these had grown with a 

raiMdity not to be brooked by «q^rince of his 
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high sfdHt ; asd to &dfitate lus design of sup^ 
pressing them, he advanced to the dignitf of 
metrop^itan, Becket, his chancc^r, of whose 
fl^xihiHty c^ temper he bad-made a wrong es- 
timate. 

Thomas d Becketwas bom of reputable parents 
in the city of London. He eariy insinuate Irnn* 
Setf inlo the, &yoar oi Theobald, archbishop of 
CanteTbuiy, and €A>tanied from that prektecon* 
lE^erable pitferment. This enabled him to por- 
siie at fiotilogne, the stodf of ciTfl and canon 
law ; and by gradual adiruices, he rose to tht 
dignity of chanceflor of l^ltfid. Behtg of a 
gay uid splendid tnm, ai^ appatently little 
tenadous of ecclesksiical piitileges, Hctiry 
thought him ^le fittest person, on the deMh of 
Theobald, for the hi^ station of metropolttan ; 
but no sooner was he malalled in this dignity, 
Uian he altered his demeanor and condoct. He 
tnuntained in his rednoe and attendants alone^ 
ins .ancient pomp and lustre ; in his own person 
he affected the greatest austerity ; seemed per* 
petoally empk>yed in reciting prayers, and pious 
lectures ; and all m^ bf penetration picdnly saw 
that he was medita^g some great design. 

Henry, though he perceived too late, that 
Becket was wholly intent on promoting the in- 
terest of his order, was fiir from relinquishing 
his desigb of retrenching the clerical usuipations. 
The schism for tiie papacy which divided all 
Europe, afforded him an opportunity favourable 
to his projects. Among other inventions to 
oblam money, the clergy had indO^ftd the neces- 
sity of penance as an atonement fo^ sin ; and the 
sums of money that were received by the priests 
in lieu <rf these penances, are said to have ex- 

Vol. XIX. L 
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ceeded the aittount of the kbig's reveiioe. To 
ease his people of so heavy an imposition, Heniy 
demanded that a civil ofl&cer of his i^^ntment, 
should be present in all ecclesiastical courts, and 
should for the future ^vt his consent to every 
compoution, which was made with sinners for 
their spiritual offences. 

The ecclesiastics in that age had renounced 
all immediate subordination to the mi^strate ; 
and as many of them were of low character, 
crimes of the blackest dye were committed daily 
with impunity by them* An hundred murders 
since the king's accession had been perpetrated 
by men in hc^y orders. A clerk in Worcester- 
shire, having debauched a gentleman's daughter, 
had proceeded to murder the &ther ; the general 
indignadon against the crime, moved the king 
to attempt the remedy of an abuse which had 
become so palpable ; he required that the clerk 
shouki be delivered up, and receive condign 
punishment from the magistrate. Becket in- 
sisted on the privileges of the cKurch, and main- 
tained, no greater punishm«it could be inflicted 
on the criminal than degradation. Henry, ex- 
asperated, summoned an assembly of the pre- 
lates of England ; and demanded whether they 
were willing to submit the affair to the ancient 
laws of the kingdom : and though at first they 
endeavoured to evade the question, by the Ex- 
ception of their ovn order^ they yielded soon after 
to his menaces. Becket, however, for a long 
time remained inflexible ; and at last rather com* 
plied in consequence of the desires of the court 
of Rome, than of the threats of the king. 

But Henry was not content with a declaration 
in general terms ; he resolved to define ej^ressiy 
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those laws to which he reqmred obedience ; and 
in order to mark the limits hetvreen the civil and 
ecclesiastical jurisdictioiiS) he summoned a gene- 
ral council oi the nobility and prelates at Cla- 
rendon ; when by his influence or authority, the 
laws so fovoui^Ue to prerogative, known by the 
name of the Conatitutiona of Clarendon^ were vot- 
ed without oppo^tion* 

Henry, by thus reducing the uicient customs 
of the realm to writing, endeavoured to prevent 
all future dispute, on the subjects to which they 
rdated, and thought he had thus fully established 
the supericmty of the legislature above- all spi- 
ritual camms* Apprehensive, however, that the 
bishops might retract their consent to these con- 
stitutions, he required them to set their seal to 
thenu Beckel, of all the prelates, slone oppos- 
ed his will ; but finding Imnself deserted even by 
his brethren, he at length gave way, and engag- 
ed by oath, ^cgoifyj 'wUh goodfaithj and without 
fraud or reaervotion^ to observe them* The rati- 
fication of the pope was still thought requisite ; 
but though Alexsmder owed the highest obliga- 
tions to Henry, he rejected the amstitutions of 
Clarendon, which he saw would render England 
iiidep&identof the papal power ; and only offer- 
ed, for the sake of peaqe, to ratify a few of the 
least important articles* 

Becket no sooner learnt the determination of 
the Roman pontiff, than he expressed the deep- 
, est sorrow for his compliance, and endeavoured 
to engage the other bishops to adhere to their 
common rights, in which he represented the in- 
terest and honour of God to be concerned* To 
make him feel Ws resentment, Henry excited 
against him a prosecution for soAie land that he 
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heldy and when the primate excused hiitttiel( on 
account of indisposition, from appearing, that 
prince summmied a great council at Noithamp? 
ton, in which he was arraigned ' as guilty of a 
contempt of the king's courjt ; and being con- 
demned, all his goods and chattels were con&i* 
cated* 

Henry, not satisfied with this sentence, how<* 
ever violent and q^>res8ive, soon afber reqinred 
Becket to ^^ in Uie accounts of his admmistn^ 
tion while ctiancellor ; and estimated the balakice 
dub, at 44,000 noArks ; for which he demandbd 
sureties. In this emergency, sevend of the pdf 
mate's friends advised him to resign his se^ on 
condition of r^eceiving an acquittal i but the dam 
ing ^irit of Becket rejected these timid coun- 
sels ; and he determined to brave his enenaies* 
After celebrating mass, where he had previously- 
ordered that the entroit to the. communion ser- 
vice should begin with the words, pTmce% 8a$ 
ondsfmkc againet me, arrayed in the sacred vest- 
ments, and bearing the cross aloft in his hands, 
he entered the. royal apartments ; and declared 
that he put himself and his see under the pro^ 
tection of the supreme pcmtif^ 

This appeal to the pope in a civil cause, was; 
a matter new and unprecedented ; but Becket 
was resolute to persevere in it. He refused ta 
hear the s^Hence which the barons and sheriff's 
had passed on the king's claim : and, having m 
vain asked permisuon to leave Northampton^ he 
withdrew secretly to the sea^ioast, and £:>und a 
vessel which conveyed him to France, where he 
was received with every token of regard. 

To provide i^f^t the -consequences of the 
kreach which impended between his kingdom 
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send the apostxAc Bee, Henry inhibitied) und^ 
severe penalties, aU appeals to the pope or arch* 
bishop : he declared it treasonable to bring from 
either of them an interdict upon the kingdom, 
and punishable, in secular clergymen, by the 
loss of their eyes, and castration ; in regulairs, by 
amputation of their feet : and in laics, with 
death. 

On the other hand, Becket not only issued a 
censure, excommunicating the king's chief mi- 
nisters by name, but also abrogated and annulled 
the constitutions of Clarendon ; and declared 
that he suspended the spiritual thunder over 
Henry himself, solely that the prince might 
- avoid the blow by a timely repentance* 

Henry eluded the immediate danger, by flat* 
tering Alexander with the prospect of a speedy 
reconciliation between himself and Becket, which 
at length took place ; and Becket was allowed 
to jretunt,*on conditions which may be esteemed 
both honourable and advantageous to that pre- 
late. He was not required to give up any rights 
of the church, or resign any of those pretensions 
which had been the original ground of the con- 
troversy. It was agreed that all these questions 
should be buried in oblivion ; but that Becket 
and his adherents should, without making fiirther 
submission, be restored to all their livings, and 
that even the possessors of such benefices as de- 
pended on the see of Canterbury, and had been 
filled during the primate's absence, should be 
expelled, and Becket have liberty to supply the 
vacancies. In return for concessions which* 
trenched so deeply on the honour and dignity of 
the crown, Henry reaped only the advantage off 
seeing his ministers absolved from the sentence 
L2 
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of exoomminiida^oii ptronounc^d against tSienii 
and cf prerenUiig tbe interdict, with wiiich ins 
M ng d o m had been threateoed^ It was easy in« 
deed to see how much he dreaded that ev^it^ 
idiena pnnce of soinghaspirit, on one ooca- 
■km htunihated himsetf so &r as to hold the 
sdrmp of the hai^hty Becket, while he mcainted 
his horse* 

But Henrjr dki not eyen gsoa a tempolserf 
tranquilHty by his concession. While he^daalf 
dreaded the sentence ci excobimunici^on, be 
Mad thoQght it pradent to associate hiff son prince' 
Htnry in the royalty. The ceremony had been 
potformed by the hsmds of Roger, archbishops 
of York ; but Becket pretended, as archbishop ii 
Canterbury, he had the sole right to ofi&ciate> 
and ther^re, in the name of the pope, he sos^ 
pended the archl^hop of York, and ex<x>mina<* 
liicated the bishops of London and SaiisbiiryV 
with others who had assisted at the Goronatk)tt 
of the prince* 

The king, who was then at Bsuettx, being Tfc- 
hemently agitated <»i hearing this new instiuice 
of Becket's arrogance, burst forth into an ex* 
damation against his servants, Yfhost want <]^ 
zeal, he ssdd, had so long left him exposed t^^ 
tke enterprises of that ungrateful and in^xericmf- 
prelate. Four gentlemen of his househc^ Re^ 
ginald Fitz-Urse, Wilham de Trad, Hugh de 
Moreviile, and Richard Brito, taking these pas^ 
sbnate expressicHis to be a hint for the primate's 
death, immediately communicated their thoughts 
to each other ; and swearing to avenge their 
prince's quarrel, secretly withdrew from couit. 
Some menacing expressicHis which they had 
dropped, gave a su^ncion of their design ; and' 
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Ae king ^osga^dMi a roeat cn ger after tiieiiH 
cfaarging^them to attempt notkmg against tbt 
person df Be^et : but tbeaeordm arriifed too 
late to prevent tbeir firtal purpoie. The four 
ttssaaraiBy thoogh they took different roads ttt 
Engbffid) arrived nearly at the same time at 
SaHwood, near Canterbnryy and being there 
joined by some assistants, they proceeded iM 
great liaatetolbeaarchiepiacopd pateoe. They 
Srand tfie primate^ who trusted entirely to thie 
sacredoess <^his character, very slenderiy at* 
tended i nM tboi^h they threw out many me* 
naoes and reproaches against him, he was so in* 
ei^Mble of fear, that, jNrithoni usmg any pre^ 
ttnrtJMw f^amst their viol»ce» he immediately 
proceeded to St, Bene^et's church to hear vea^ 
pera» They Sbll6Wed him tinther, attacked him 
befi»e the altar, and having cloven his head with 
many hlow% retired without ezperiendng any 
o pp cMi t iop^ 

Such was the tragical end <^ Thomas a Beckett 
aprelate of the most kfty, intrepid, and inBex-> 
Ue ^nrit, who was aUe to eover to the world, 
and prbMily to himself, the enterprises of pride 
andambitiofi, under the disguise of sanctity, and 
of aeal fer the interests of rdigbn ; but wlx> cer« 
tainlywasabadsubjeet, and therefore could not 
beagoodman. 

Hmy, on the first report of Becket's violent 
measures, had purposed to havse him arrea^ed, 
and had already taken some steps towards tibe 
execution of that design ; but the intdligence of 
his murder threw the prince into great constema* 
tion ; and he was immediately sensible of the 
dangerous consequences which be had reason to 
apprehend from so horrible an event An 
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•Tcbbishop of reputed sanctity, assassinated be« 
fore the altar, in the exercise of his function, and 
on account of hi^ eeal in niaintaining ecclesi- 
astical privileges, must attain the highest hcHXMirs 
of martyrdom; while his reputed murderer 
would be ranked among the most bloody ty- 
rants that had ever deserved the hatred and 
detestation of mankind. These considerations 
gave the king the most unaflbcted concern ; and 
as it was extremely his interest to clear himself 
from all suspicion, he took no care to conceal 
the depth of his affliction. He shut himself up 
from the light of day, and from all commerce 
with his servants : he even refused, during three 
days, all food and sustenance. The courtiers, 
apprehending dangerous effects from his despair, 
were at last obliged to break in upon his soli- 
tude ; and employing every topic of consolation^ 
induced him to accept of nourishment, and oc- 
cupied his leisure in taking precautions against 
the consequences which he so justly apprehended 
from the catastrophe of the primate. 

The most important point which Henry had 
to establish, was to convince the pope of his in- 
nocence ; or rather to dissuade him from pro- 
ceeding to extremities against England. The 
archbishop of Rouen, the bishops of Worcester 
and Evreux, with five persons of inferior qua- 
Hty, were immediately dispatched to Rome ; they 
were with difficulty admitted to an audience ; 
and the rage of Alexander was not appeased 
until they made oath before the whole consistoiy, 
of their sovereign's innocence, and engaged that 
he would make every submission that should be 
required of iiim. 

Though the rage of the clergy was thus di- 
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verted from the king, their zeid &r the memory 
of Becket found employment in extollii^ the 
merits of his mirtyrd[mi« En^ss were the pa^ 
negy rics on his virtues ; and the miracles wrou^t 
by his reliques were more numerous) more ndi* 
culous, and more impudently attested} than those 
which ever filled the legend of any confessor at 
martyr. Two years after his death he wia ca* 
nouized by pope Alexander ; a solemn jubilee 
was estabHshed for celebrating his merits : lus 
body was enriched with presents from all parts of 
Chnstendom ; jNlg^mages were performed to 
obtain his intercession with heaven ; and it was 
computed, that in one year, above an hundked 
thousand jMlgrims arrived in Canterbury, and 
paid their devotions at his shrine. 

In the mean time, Henry, delivered . *. 
from instant danger of the thunders of j*,y^ 
the Vatican, undertook an expedition 
i^ainst Ireland* That island, about the middle 
of the twelfth century, besides several small 
tr&es, contained the principid sovereignties of 
Munster, Leinster, Meath, Ulster, anid Coih< 
naught, and as it had been usual for the one or 
the other of these to take the lead in their wars, 
there was commonly some prince, who seemed^ 
for the time, to act as monarch of Ireland. Ro- 
deric O'Connor, king of Connaught, was then 
advanced to this cfignity ; but his government, 
ill obeyed even within his own territory, could 
not unite the people in any measures, either for 
&e establishment of order, or for de&nce against 
foreigners. The ambition of Henry had, very 
early in his reign, been moved by the prospect of 
these advantages, to attempt the subjection of 
Ireland ; and a pretence was only wanting to in* 
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▼ade a people, who being always confined to 
their own island, had never given any reason of 
complaint to their neighbours. For this purpose, 
he had recourse to Rome ; whic^ assumed a right 
to dispose of kingdoms and empires ; and not 
foreseeing the dangerous disputes, which he was 
one day to nudntain with that see, assisted te 
give sanctions to claims which ware now become 
dangerous to all sovereigns. Adrian III. who 
then filled the papal chair was by birth an Eng- 
lishman ; and being on that account the more 
disposed to oblige Henry, he was easily per- 
suaded to act as master of the world, and to 
make, without any hazard or expence, the acqui- 
sition of a great island to his spiritual jurisdic- 
tion. Henry, however, though armed with this 
authority, did not immediately put his design in 
execiition ; but being detained by more interest- 
ing business on the continent, waited for svit|^ 
vourable c^portunity of invading Ireland. '; « 

Dermot Macmorrogh, king of Leinster, back- 
ing rendered himself obnoxious, by his licentious 
tyranny, had been expelled his dominions by a 
confederacy, of which the king of Connaught 
was the chief. The exiled prince applied to 
Henry for succour, who furnished him with let- 
ters patent, by which he empowered his subjects 
to aid him in the recovery of his dominions* 
Dermot engaged with Richard, surnamed Strong- 
bow, earl of Strigul ; who stipulated, for this as- 
sistance, the hand of his daughter Eva, and a 
promise that he should be declared heir to his 
territories. While Richard was assembling his 
vassals, Dermot went into Wales ; and meeting 
with Robert Fitz-Stephens, constable of Aber- 
tevi, and Maurice Fitz-Gerald, he also engaged 
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them in his service, and obtained their promise 
of invading Ireland : he himself immediatelf 
crossed the seas, concealed himself in a monaste- 
ry that he had founded, and prepared every thing 
for the reception of his English allies* 

The troops of Fitz-Stephens were first ready* 
That gentleman landed in Ireland with thirty 
knights, sixty esqviires, and three hundred ar- 
chers ; and with this small body struck a great 
terror into the barbarous inhabitants, and seem- 
ed to menace them with a signal revolution. 
The conjunction of Maurice de Pendergast, who^ 
about the same time, brought over ten knights, 
and sixty archers, enabled Fitz-Stephens to at^ 
tempt the siege of Wexford, a town inhabited 
by the Danes ; and after gcdning an advantage, 
he made himself master of the place. Soon af- 
ter, Fitz-Gerald arrived with ten knights, thirty 
esquiresi and a hundred archei*s ; and being 
joined by the former adventurers, composed a 
force which nothing in Ireland was able to with- 
stand. 

Roderic, the chief monarch of the island, was 
foiled in different actions ; the prince of Ossory 
was obliged to submit, and give hostages for his 
peaceable behaviour ; and Dermot, not content 
with being restored to his kingdom of Leinster, 
projected the dethroning of Roderic, and aspired 
to the sole dominion of Ireland. 

In prosecution of these views, he sent over a 
messenger to the earl of Strigul, challenging the 
performance of his promise, and displaying the 
Dughty advantages which might now be reaped 
from a reinforcement of warlike troops from 
England* Strongbow first sent over Raymond, 
one of his retinue, with ten knights and seventy 
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•rcbersf wfao^ landing near Waterferd, defeated 
a body of three thousand Irish that had ventured 
to attack him ; and as Richard himself, who 
biought over two hundred horse, and a body of 
archers, joined them, a few days after, the victo- 
rious English made themselves mksters of Wa- 
terford, and proceeded to Dublin, which was ta- 
ken by assault. Rodeiic, in revenge, cut off the 
head of Dermot's natural son, who had been left 
as a hostage in his hands ; and Richard, marry» 
ing Eva, became soon after, by the d^thof Der* 
mot, master of the kingdom of Leinster, and 
prepared to extend his authority over all Ireland* 
Roderic and the other Iiish princes, alarmed at 
the danger, and combining together, besieged 
Dublin with an army of thirty thousand men : 
but eari Richard, makttig a sudden sally at the 
head of* ninety kni^ts, with their followers, 
put this numerou9 army to rout, chased them 
off the field, and pursued thetn with great 
^ughten 

Henry, jealous of the progress of his own sub- 
jects, sent orders to recall the English, and him- 
self landed in Irelcind, at the head of five hun- 
dred knights. The adventurers appeased him 
by offering to hold their acquisitions in vassal? 
age to his majesty ; and the spirits of the Irish 
being broken, nothing remsdned but to receive 
their submission* The whole island was formal- 
ly annexed to the English crown ; and Henry, 
sdter a few months stay, returned in triumph to 
England* 

The legates to whom was committed the trial 
of his conduct in the murder of Becket, soon 
summoncHl him into Normandy, underthe most 
awful threats of papal wrath, if he protracted his 
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appearance before them. By am|de concessions 
and explanations, he was so fortunate as to con* 
dude an accommodation vdth them ; but the 
terms were little ^vourable to his own dignity or 
the interests of his people* 

Delivered from this dangerous controversyy 
tfie domestic and political prosperity <^ Henry 
aeemed firmly established : a numerous progen j 
gave lustre and authority to his crown ; and hit 
precaution in settling the several branches <rf his 
btnity 9 seemed weU calculated to prevent all 
Jealousy among the brothers, and to perpetuate 
the grtratness of his &mily. He had aj^xmited 
Benry, his eldest son, to be his successor in the 
kingdom of England, the dutchy of Normandy, 
and the cotmties of Anjou, Maine, and Toundne ; 
territories which lay contiguous, and wluch, by 
those means, might easily lend to each other 
mutual asfflstaoce, both against intestine com- 
motions and foreign invasicHis* Richard, his 
second son, was invested in the dutchy of Gui* 
enne and county of Poictou ; Geoffrey, his third 
son, inherited, in right of his wife, the dutchy 
of Brittany ; and the new conquest of Ireland 
was destined for the appanage of John, his fourth 
son. He had also negociated in fiivour of this 
last prince, a marrii^ with Adelais, the only 
daughter of Humbert, count <^ Savoy and 
Maurienne ; and was to receive as her dowry, 
considerable demesnes in Piedmont, Savn^, 
Bresse, and Dauphiny. But this exaltation of 
his &mfly excited the jealousy of all his neigh- 
bours, who ntade those very sons, whose for- 
tunes he had so anxiously established, the means 
of enobittering his future life, and disturbing his 
government* 
Vqu XIX, M 
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In a visit to Paris, the ambitioir<if 
11^', yo"°g Henry had been inflamed by the 
* arts of his &ther-in-la\r« He was per- 
suaded by Levis, that by the ceremony of core* 
nation, in the life of his father, he was intitledtd 
aovereignty. In consequence of these extrava- 
gant ideas, the prince demanded the immediate 
possession of England or of Normandy* The 
unea^ness of Henry at this claim was increased 
by the conduct of his queen Eleanor, who was 
not less troublesome to her present husband h^ , 
her jealousy, in regard to the fair Rosamo^l 
and others, than she had been to her formeikb;^ 
her gallantries. Her younger sons GeofirtJ ' 
and Richard participating in her discontents, 
escaped to France, and in imitation of their bt(h 
ther, required the independent administratmn of 
the territories that had been assigned them ; tfid 
Europe saw with astonishment three boys scaice* 
ly arrived at puberty, pretend to dethrone their 
father, a monarch in the full vigour of his age 
and plenitude of his power. 

In this dilenmia, however reluctantly, Henry 
had recourse to Rome ; but though Alexander, 
well pleased to exert his power in so justifiaUe a 
cause, launched against the enemies of the king 
the thunders of the Vatican, it was soon found 
these weapons had not the same force as when 
employed in a spiritual controversy ; and H^iry 
was Induced to seek more effectual auxiliarks, 
in the tribes of banditti, who, under the nanies 
of Brebancons, or Cottereaux, proffeitd their 
swords to the most liberal employer. 

At the head of twenty thousand of .these hardy 
but lawless rufl&ans, and the few troops that he 
had brought from Ireland) the king of England 
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^aarcHed to the relief of Vcmenil, which the 
king of France had invested in conjunctioD with 
the younger Henry* He was prevaited with to fis« 
ten to an insidious ofler of accommodation, while 
the garrison was obliged to surrender: he aveng- 
edy however, the fraud, by a successful attack od 
the rear of the French ; crushed the insurgents 
in Brittany ; and continued his negociations in* 
the midst of victory. Though he insisted on re- 
taining- the sovereign authority in all his domini- 
ons, he offered his undutiful sons the roost libe- 
tai revenues ; but his terms were rejected by 
Uie-coofederates, who depended on the league 
they had concerted with the king of Scotland^ 
and several oi the most powerful barons of Eng- 
land* 

In 4^onsequence of that league, the king of 
Scotland broke into the northern provinces widi 
a great army of eighty thousand men ; which, 
though undkcipJined and disorderly, and better 
fitted for committing devastation than ibr exe* 
cuting any military enterprise, was become 
dangerous from the present Actions and turbu- 
lent ^rit of the kingdom* Henry, who had 
baffied all his enemies in France, and put his 
irontiers in a posture of defence, now found 
England the seat of danger ; and determined Xq 
turn bis immediate attention to that quarter* 
He landed at Southampton ; and knowing the 
influence of superstition over the minds of the 
people, he hastened to Canterbury, in order to 
make atonement to the canonized ashes of Tho- 
mas a Becket* As soon as he came within sight 
of the church of Canterbury, he dismounted, 
walked barefoot towards it, prostrated himself 
before the shrine of the saint ; and havii^ a^^ 
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ttcmbied adapter of thewuika, A&eobtd hiiiK> 
sdf befere them, pat a soomnge c^ cfisctpline ioto 
the hands of each, and presented his bare ahotjd- 
ers to the lashes which these ecclesiastics succes* 
sively infficted upon him* Next day he received 
absohition ; and departing for Londony aooii 
after recdyed the agreeable intelligence of a 
great Yictor^ri v^ich his goierah had obtained 
over the Scots, in which WiUiam their king 
was taken priaooer ; and which being gainec^ 
as' was reported, on the very day of his absoto- 
tiony was regarded as the earnest of his final 
recondliation wkh Heaven, and with Thomasi 
Becket. 

This victory was decisive in &vdiir .of Henryi 
the Engfish conspirat<»« threw themselves on 
the king's meircy ; tfidin afew wedcs, the liiiig^ 
dom was restored to tranquBlity* Henry im» 
mediately hastened to the defence of his No» 
man dominions; his presence saved Rouen, winch 
had been besieged, and nearly surprised by ^ 
French ; and Lewis, who dreaded that he might 
improve his successes, and penetrate into the 
heart of l^rance, consented to a cessation of 
arms, and engaged with smcerity in a treaty of 
peace. 

This was acccmipiuued by a rec^idliaticm bi^ 
tween Henry and lus soira* The conditions they 
obtained were less advantageous dian those 
which had been fomeiiy o£fered them* Pen^ 
mxms for their support, and some castles for their 
residence, tog^her with an indemnity for thdv 
adherents^ were the <mly indulgences granted 
thenu 

Of those, who had embraced the cause of the 
young princes, the king of Scotland was. the 
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]Mnneipal iDser. Henry deliverod' from caofysft* 
anenty witfaoot exaeting any Tansom, about nine 
ktmdred knights wilom he had taken pfiaooen f 
but it coat WiUiam the ancient independency of 
iiis crown^as the price of his hbeity. He stipu- 
lated to do homage to Henry for Scotland and 
all his other possessions ; and that the fisrtresses 
^ .Bdinburgh, Stirling, Berwick, Rozboix>ugh« 
and Jedburgh, should be delivered iato Henry's 
bandsy till the performance of articles. Tbisae« 
rere and humiliating, treaty was executed in Its 
foil rigour* He eng^ed the king and states of 
Beotiand to make a perpetual cession of the ibi^* 
tresses of Berwick, and Roxborough, and to ab- 
low the castle of Edinburgh to remain in his 
hands, fov a limited time. This was the first 
grea^ ascendant which England obtained over 
Scotland ; and indeed the f^ important trans* 
action which had passed between the kingdoms* 
. -The interval of peace was assiduously ' • 
employed by Henry in the civil adminis- ^^T^' 
tfatkm of his kingdom* He enacted se- 
vere penalties against robbery, murder, counteiv 
i^tin^ the coin, and arson ; and made many 
^her beneficial regulations for restraming vio- 
lence and injustice* He partitioned England in:- 
to four divi^ns, and appcdnted itinerant juadces) 
Who were either prelates <»• noUemen, to go the 
circuit in each division ; and that there might be 
fewer obstacles to the execution of justice, he 
ivas vigiiant ki demolishing all the new erected 
castles of the nobility. 

' He obliged all his subjects to put themselves, 
in a posture of defence : every man possessed of 
a knight's fee was.ordaiiKd to have for each fee 
a coatof mail, anheimet, a lOueld^andalance ;. 
Ma 
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^ftqy fmi hymn> poMeandof goods to ^he^iF»^ 
tee of nsteen nurts, was tirlw «ntted ia Ite 
viaaaer s »d evBiy €i» th^ poMested ten fltafltf 
VIS oblige to hftve «i tPOB goif^ a cap cf irQ% 
a laiiee, and a coal quitod in/A wnJ or flaor. 

Hanxy** mititory fcputatiof) was now ia 

^g^; well estiMtabed, thai his neighboiirs for 
'sef^Nal years ceased to nKdcat him ; bal 
Plttlip) who fiHed the thrme of Fraixse, ta^xxm 
fagmg the imdiitifid behavioiir of the foneg 
^hices of England) thdr fiither was once mora 
oU^^ to take-the field. The intng«ies cf 
piiace Heniy, howcfer, wcfe hrokon by tbd 
atiolfc d deaUi : he was seized with a federal 
Martely a casde near Tnrenne, to which he had 
i«tiutied in ^sconteirt* Ceindous of his sfH ' 
pioaching ^KsaohitidBy Jfnt sent a message to ids 
&theri who was not &r dbtatit ; expressed Us 
aontritieii fi>r Ins faults ; and intreiOed the fit» 
four of a Tint. Henry, apprehensiye that his 
sickness was feigned, durst not trust himself as 
his hands ; but when he teoetTod intelligenGe ef 
Ids deaths he w» aiaeted with the deepest sof» 
sow ; he feinted away ; accaaed his own bm^ 
heartedaess in re&uBgh^ request; andlaraettfe» 
ed that he had deprtir^ htm of the epportnoiiy 
qi pouring out ^s aoul in the bososn of his re» 
iMMicilad wd affiaetianate fetiier* ^ 

: ^ Itwftsthehardli^of Henry, ever to . 

'^g * meet with mgratitude where he most 
' deserved love* Richud behig now heir 
to all Ids dominions, the king intended thai 
John, his third aorvlvii^ son and fewmritei 
ihould inherit Goiemie as hts appanage: bt^ 
Richaid r^Med hia consent^ fied into that dut* 
chy, and even aaadft pvepaei&iaBS far carqriiHir' 
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tooduer Geoffipey;, wtio-waa^pot m potiewion nf 
Bnttttif. J^ tbcinlrrccMMMiof tbfeqtte«p» thai 
hamatBswBs ac c a mi no d ited ; kit unmodifttcljr 
after^ Geefivtyy the most vkiouB porfaaps of ail 
Henry'a mhaqipj fionilyf bvoks oat into vio* 
iBBce ; demmtoi An joa to be wmtatd to his 
AMniiMODB of Brittany ; mad on iaeatiii|f with a 
icfosal, fled to tbe eoait of Fnnoty and kikd 
ibnaea against his hAer*. Henry was freed firam 
this danger by his son'sdeath^ who was killed 
k» a toomamcBt at Paris. The widow of GcoC* 
tef , soon tfya his deeaase^ was delivefed of a 
too, who received the naaae of AtthiiTy and was 
himted in the daHiiy of firittany, under tte 
gnaidian^ip of his gnmrifitfaeff, who, aa date 
of Normandy, was alao soperiar lord of thai 
tavritory* 

About this inne^ Saladin had eatcadad hit 
conquests o^er the east i had loduced Jemaa^ 
km ; and almost enttrdy subdued the kiogdoai 
of Andoch* The weatera Christians were con- 
imnded at Kceiving this dismal intelligenaei 
the general cry waa, that they were unworthy 
^ an inheritance in heaven, who did not riadi* 
sale fiwm the infidek, the inheritance of God on 
earth. Hehiy and Philip, forgetting thdr Jea^ 
iottries, were previ^edon to tidce the cross, and 
fcqm their uaited efforts, the happiest effects 
wow presaged* 

But new obskdes soon ppesented them- ^ 
ieWes: PhtUp, jealousof Henry's power, \[^l 
entered into a secret confederacy with 
Rkbard^ wfacae impatieBt temper asiut^ed to im«> 
me^ate domimon ; and demanded that the 
FuW'iiwM&d espowe his sister Atice^ to whom 
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he had been ftlreftdy affianoed ; shbokl-be atmm^ 
cd knigrof England, and be invested immediately 
in his Other's transmarine dominions* .The re^ 
lilsal of Henry has been attriboted by severalr 
historians, to hts own paamn Ibr Alice ; but he 
wanted not other weighty reasons to reject these 
terms. He had already experienced the fatal 
effects of crowning his eldest son ; and he dc< 
termined sooner to trust to the chance: of war^* 
^an to subject himself again to a similar incoB^ 
Tenience. 

The flame of discord being renewed) Fert6^ 
Bernard fell into the bands of the enemy : Mansr 
was next taken by assaiult ; and Henry, who had 
tibrown himsdf into that place, escaped wnh: 
difiicuHy. Each day brought, him accounts <£ 
^e cowardice or infiid^y of h» goveenors ; and 
his spirit, subdued by this reverse of fwtuney 
submitted to the rigorous terms whichy undor 
the mediation of the duke ci Burgundy, were 
offisred to him* 

The mortification, however, which Henry en^ 
denied on tins occasion, was increased by disco-, 
vering, that his fourth son John, who 1^ ever 
been his favourite, had secretly entered into the 
unnatural confederacy which Richard had fonsAf 
ed against him. The unhappy fether, alread]^ 
overloaded with cares and sorrows, finding his 
last disappointment in his domestic tenderness^ 
broke out into expressions of the utmost despwf 
cursed the day on which lie received his miserar 
ble being ; and bestowed on his ungrateful chil** 
dren a makdiction which he could never be pre- 
vailed on to retract. The agitation of his mind 
threw him into a lingering fever, of which he 
exptr|4.at tlie castkof Chinon, near Saumur, in 
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Ae fi&y^^lryear of Ids ttge» «ii4 the UHrt]^ 
Bfttk erf bis rdign ; Mod ^wasbumdat Foatemnard* 
Xlte character of Henry is as aniaUe in pri* 
'vate life, as it is great in public. The cbief biot 
mish in it seems t0 have been his attachment to 
tixe £aar ; .and two sons were the fnat of hiif 
amorcNis interoonrse with the celd^rated Ros»» 
mond) in whcmi he met withsosmch diHft thai 
they appear»l more like legitinate diiUreni 
than those he had by hia queoi* 

Xn his person, Henry was of a nuddle statore^ 

•troog', and weH profMHtioned s his countenance 

was lively and engaging; his coBveraatioa affiM 

Ue and entertaining; hia elocutioa easy and 

persnasiTe. He loved peace^ but possessed both 

brayery and condiKt in war ; was prondeni 

without tuns^ty ; seTcre in the e&ecution of ]U9p» 

tice, without rigour; and temperate withoiU 

austimty* His sdfectioiis aa weU as his enmitiei 

-were warm and durable ; and his long experi* 

eiiGe of the ingmtit^e and infidelity of rnaOf 

neyer destroyed the natural- sensibility of hia 

taoAper, which disposed him to fnendsbip and 

aociety* 

H^iry left only two legitimate sons ; Richard 
who succeeded him} and John, wh6 inheriting no 
territory, was from thepce commonly denomi* 
Bated Laddand* Of Ms three daughters, IVfemd 
xnarried Henry duke of Saxony ; Eleanor, Al^ 
phonso kmg of Castile ; and Isen, William king 
of Sicily ; but from these alliances, no eventa 
arcMie which deserve particular mention* 
Richard, conscious that his unnatural 



oosiduct had hastened the dissolution of 
hb &ther, expressed the strongest re- 
morse when it was too late. He turned with 
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disgust fit>in those who had encouraged him in 
his rebellion, and imparted tus tonfidence to the 
&ithful ministers of Henr)', who had o{^>osed his 
ambitious projects. ' 

The love df military glory was hfe ruling pas-*' 
aion, and he was ardent to acquire it. By the 
recovery of Jerusalem from the Saracens, his 
zeal against the infidels was communicated to 
his subjects, and broke out on a wrong object, 
on the very day of his coronation- Some Jewi 
having presumed, contrary to the orders of the 
king, to appear in the hall where he was crown- 
ed, they were dragged forth, and put to death} 
and vengeance feUupon their innocent brethren* 
Instantly their houses were broken open, their 
effects plundered, and themselves slaughtered* 
The same bloody persecution was excited against 
them in York as in LcMidon ; and all inquiry was 
precluded, by the rank and influence of the o^ 
fend/Lirs. 

Richard was solicitous about nothing, except? 
raising supplies for the expedition he meditatfiL ' 
For that purpose he put to sale the revenues a»d 
manors of the crown, and the officers of greatest 
trust and power. He yielded up for ten thou- 
sand markS) the vassalage of Scotland, with the 
fortresses of Roxborough and Berwick. He 
scrupled not to declare he would sell London 
itself, could he find a purchaser ; and having left 
the administration in the hands of Hugh bishop 
of Durham, and of Longchamp bishop of Elyy 
accompanied by all the military, and fiery sprits 
of the age, he set out for the frontiers of Bur- 
< gundy, where he had engaged to meet th*^ 
French king. 
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• In tbe plaim of Veaelay, Richard and 
Philip reviewed their forces, and repeated ^ ^ ' 
their vows of friendship. They then se- 
parated ; the former embarked at Marseilles, the 
latter at Genoa, and nearly about the same time 
gained Messina, where they were detiuned dur- 
ing the winter. In these quarters, several quar* 
rels broke out between the troops of the different 
nations ; and these were communicated to the 
two kings, by Richard's refusing to marry Alice, 
the sister of Philip, and giving his hand to Be- 
rengaria, daughter of Sanchez, king of Navarre. 
Waving immediate jealousies, however, they 
proceeded to the Hcriy Land, where their arrival 
inspired new life into the Christians* 

The siege of Acre, which had long been form- 
ed, was pressed with redoubled ardour. But 
the harmony of the chiefs was of short duration ; 
the title of king of Jerusalem was disputed by 
Guy of Lusignan, and Conrade marquis of 
Montserrat. The former was supported by 
Richard, the latter by Philip ; and the opposite 
views of these great monarchs brought j^ction 
and dissension into the Christian army. The 
^stress of the garrison, however, allowed them 
not to avail themselves of these distractions ; 
and famine compelled the Saracens to open the 
gates of Acre. 

On the surrender of this place, Philip declared 
his resolution of returning to France, under the 
plea of a bad state of health. He left, however, 
to Richard, ten thousand troops, under the com- 
mand of the duke of Burgundy, and engaged by 
oath, not to commence hostilities against that 
prince's dominions during his absence ; but he 
had no sooner reached hom^e, than he proceeded. 
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though secnetly, in a project which Che present 
situatioD of England rendered inviting. 

An open jealousy had broke out between Long* 
champ and the bishop of Duriiam, >whom Rich* 
ard had intrusted with the administratitxi ctf 
that kingdom. The first, armed with the lega- 
tine power, hesitated not to arrest his o^eague ; 
and at length had the temerity to throw into pri- 
son, Geoffrey archbishop of York. This fast 
act roused from his inactivity prince John, who 
summoned the guardian before a council of the 
nobility and prelates. Longchamp, conscious of 
his error, fied beyond seas, and though deprived 
of his office of chancellor and justiciary, in his 
quality of legate, he continued still to dis- 

ixoa! ^^^ ^^ government. Philip not only 
' promoted his intrigues, but entered into a 
correspondence vnth John $ and promising him 
the hand of his sister Alice, excited him to s^ze 
Kichard's transmarine dominions ; from which 
enterprise he was with difficulty deterred by the 
vigilance of his mother, and the menaces of the 
council. 

-^ In the mean time, Richard was gather- 

ixoa! ^^, laurels in the east. He defeated Sa- 
' ladin with the slaughter of forty thousand 
infidels ; he recovered Ascalon, and advanced 
within sight of Jerusalem ; but long absence, 
i^tigue and want, had abated the ardour of the 
crusaders. Every one, except the king of Eng- 
land, expressed a desire oi returning into Eu- 
rope. Richard was forced to yield to their im«^ 
portunities ; and he concluded a truce with Sa- 
ladin, by which the Christians were left in pos- 
session of Acre, and were allowed a free pil- 
grimage to Jerusalem* 
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Ricliard, acqaalnted vrith the intrigues of 
l^hilip, ventured not, od his return, to pass 
through France ; he ssdled therefore to the Adri* 
atic ; and being shipwrecked near Aquileisy 
endeavoured in disguise, to pursue lus route 
through Germany. At Vienna he was arrested 
by the order» of the duke of Austria, to whom 
he had given some disgust at the siege of Acre, 
and by Uiat prince was sold to the emperor Henry 
VI. who affected to consider him as an enemy, 
on account of an alliance he had contracted mitk 
Tancred king of Sicily* 

While Richard, whose renown had _^ 
filled the world, languished in a dungeon ^^^ ' 
loaded with irons, the king of France 
prepared to avul himself of his misfortunes* 
Amidst the general distraction which the inteHi- 
gence had occasioned in England, prince John 
had escaped to the continentf and had concluded 
a treaty with Philips by which he stipulated to 
deliver to the latter a great part of Normandy, 
and received in return the investiture of all Ri- 
chard's transmarine dominions. 

Philip immediately invaded Normandy ; but 
^^^g^9 ^J ^e treachery c^ J<^n's adherents, 
he ovevrah a great part of it, by the gallantry 
of the earl pf Leicester he was repulsed from 
the walls of Rouen. Nor was John more suc- 
cessful in his attempt in England ; though he 
made himself master of the castles of Windsor 
and Wallingford, he found the barons and peo- 
ple every where averse to his cause ; in conse- 
quence of which he was obliged to retire again 
toFrance. 

During these transactions, Richard, in Ger- 
mmiy, suffered every kind of insult and indignity ; 
Vol. XIX. N 
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tmt at )mfgfih the emperor was prevailed on to 

restore him to his freedom^ on receiving about 
300,9001. of our present money. 

Part of this was to be inunediately 
1 1 94* P*"^* ^^'^ ^°^ ^^^ ^^^^ hostages were to 
be g^ven* To ndse this sum, twenty 
shillings were levied on each knight's fee in 
England; and Richard, having recovered his 
liberty, by complying with the terms agreed on, 
was crowned anew at Winchester, as if he in- 
tended to wipe off the ignominy of captivity* 

As soon as Philip heard of the king's de- 
liverance, he wrote to his confederate John in 
these terms : '* Take care of yourself-^— the devil 
is broken loose." The latter, however, anxioMii 
to disengage himself from an associate whote 
fortunes seemed declining) threw himself at tbe 
&et of his brother) aAd impjored his mercy* 
«' I forgive you," said the king, '< and hope I shall 
as easily forget your ii^ries, as you will my parr 
don ;" an expression which shewed the just esti-' 
mat^ he had m^^ie of John's disingenuous 
heart. 

During five years frc»n the return of Richard, 
the mutual weakness and enmity of the kings of 
France and England engaged them in a series 
of faithless negociatioos, and desultory warfieire i 
and the cardinal of St. Mary, the pope's legate» 
had endeavoured to change a truce for five 
years, into a more durable peace, when the der 
sign was rendered abortive by the death of 
Richard. 

To extort frpm Vidomar, viscount of Ii» 
moges, a treasure which he had found, Richard) 
as superior lord, had besieged that nobleman in 
^e castle of ChAlo«> As be gf^roacbed to suv* 
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Vey tlie *woA», one Bertrand de Goardon, A 
archer, pierced his shoulder with an arrow* 
On this the king gave orders for die assault ; 
took the place, and hanged all the garriaoRi 
except Gourdon, whom he reserved as an ob- 
ject on -whom he might wreak all that Tengeance 
could dictate. 

The ^70und being rendered mortal by the niii- 
i^Hfulness of the surgeon i and the kmg, sen^^ 
sible that he was drawing near an end, sent fof 
Gourdon : " Wretch," said he, ** what have I 
ever done to jou, to indoce you to seek my 
life ?'' — « You have," replied the prisoner, •* kill, 
ed with your own hands, my &ther and my two 
brothers : I am now in your power ; you may 
iitfltct the severest torments on me, but I shaU 
etidure them with piteaaure, provided I can think 
I have been so hnppy as to deliver the weiid 
from such a nuisance/' The mind of Richari 
was softened by the approach of death, and the 
magnanimity o£ Gourdon : he ordered him to be 
rel^ised, and a sum of money to be given to 
him ; but one of Richard's generals, privately 
seizings the unhappy man, flayed him alive, and 
then hanged him* 

Thus died Richard^ in the tenth year 
of his reign, and forty-second of his f^^ 
age, and was buried at Eonteveraid- 
Though some marks of his poetical genius re» 
main, the most ^mng parts of his character 
are his military talents, and his personal cou* 
rage, which gained him the appellation of 
•^Coeur de Lionj"of«the Lionheartcd." He 
left behind him no issue ; and, by his last will, 
he dedared Mat heir to all his dominions^. 
' ^Kmgh by a hmai, deed, before he embaikfid 
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Ibr the Holy Land, he had named, as his mfe- 
cessor, his nephew, Arthur duke of Brittany, 
the son of Geoffrey, the elder brother of John, 
who was now only twelve years of age. 

The king of France, and the barons of the 
transmarine prorinces, Anjou, Maine, and Tou* 
raine, declared in &vour of Arthur, against 
whom John, after being acknowledged in Nor- 
mandy and England, prepared to cany on the 
war vigorously. The selfish intriguing cha- 
racter of Philip &cilitated his prc^^ress more 
than the force of his arms. Constantia thf mo* 
ther of Arthur, more aj^irehensive of a fiiithless 
ally than of an open enemy, secretly carried off 
her son from Paris, put him into the hands cf 
his uncle, restored the provinces which had ad- 
hered to him, and made him do homage for the 
dutchy of Brittany, which was regarded as i^ 
fief of Normandy* 

As Philip, after this incident, could ndt ex- 
pect to carry on the war with success, he con- 
sented to a treaty vrith John, in which the li- 
mits of their territories were adjusted ; and, to 
render their union more permanent, the king of 
England gave his niece, Blanche of Castile, in 
marriage to prince Lewis, Philip's eldest son, 
and with her the baronies of Issoudim an4 
Gra^ai, and some other fiefs in Berri. 

Thus secure, as he imagined, on 
Y^^' the side of France, John indulged hi* 
pasdon for Isabella, the daughter oi the 
count of Angouleme. Though his queen was 
still alive, and Isabella was betrothed to the 
count of Marche, the ardour of the king over- 
came every obstade ; he prevwksd on the count 
ff Angouleme to carry ^ff his daughter from 
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lier husband; and having procured a drrorce 
from l:u» wife, he espoused Isabetla, regardless 
of the menaces of the pope, and the genAal 
censure of mankind. 

The resentment of the count c^Marche, -. 
secretly excited to arms the malcontents ^^' 
of Poictbu and Normandy ; and when 
John crossed the seast he foand he had not only 
his own subjects to contend with, but the power 
of France. Dangers multiplied on every side : 
his barons were disafR^ted, and th^ duke of 
Brittany, who was rising to man's estate, joined 
the king of France and the revolted nobles. Im- 
patient c^ military renown, the young prince IM 
entered Poictou with a small army, and had in- 
vested the qpieen dowager £leanoT, in Mirabeau> 
when he was surprised in his camp by John, his 
troops cUspersed, and himself made prisoner. 
Fearful of his escape, the cruel tyrant, John^ or- 
dered him to be dispatched ; but when he found 
his commands had not been obeyed, he stabbed 
him with his own hands, and threw his dead Ixk 
dy into the Seine. 

All men were struck with horror at this cruel 
deed ; and as John had in his hands Eleanor, the 
sister to Arthur, the Britons chose for their so- 
n^reign Alice, the younger daughter of Constan- 
tia by a second marriage. They solicited the as- 
sbtance of Phifip, who received their application 
with pl^isure ; summoned John to a tnal ; and 
on his non-appearance, declared him to have for- 
feited to his superior lord, all his. fiefs in Prance. 

Nor was this a vam threat. Philip extended. 
Ws conquests along the banks of the Loire, 
while John consum^ his houra in pastimes ana; 
N3 
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amutemetiU in Rouen* ^ Let the FreocK go 
on/' said he, ^ I will retake in a daf what it has 
coit them years to acquire." Yet instead of iuW 
filling his vaunt, he meanly claimed the {Motec- 
^on of the Roman pontiff: but Philip, instead 
of retiring at the command of the pape*9 
iao4. l^S<^t^ ^^ ^^S^ to Chateau GaiUard, 
the most considerable fortress on the fran* 
tiers of Normandy $ which being takok in a 
tught assault, Rouen alone muntained some re* 
sistance, and the citizens demanded thirty days 
to advertise their prince of their danger* Upon 
the expiration of that term they opened their 
l^tes ; and Philip, not satisfied with this acqui- 
sition, carried his victorious arms into the west* 
em provinces, and soon reduced Anjou, Mainef 
Touraine, and part of Poictou* 

-^ To recover his tranunarine dominioiiS) 

i»o6. ^^^ landed with a considerable armjrat 

' Rochelle : but,on the approach of Philip, 

he deserted his troops, and returned to England 

covered with shame ; and though he obtained a 

shOTt res[nte fiEvm war, by a truce for two years 

with the French monarch, that interval was 

still more disgraceful to him, by the alternate 

weakness and despotism of his government, and 

by the encroachments and arrogance of t^c 

diurch. 

. ^ Innocent ^e third, a lofty and enter- 

laor'. pi^ung genius, avaiting himself of - a 

' dispute which had arisen fix>m an ir* 

regular dection for the see of Canterbury, 

daimed the right of nominating the^mate t>f 

England. He commanded the monks or car 

>ot>s of Christ-church, who had hitherto po»- 
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«eM«d that important pnvikg«f lo ehooae, «q 
paki of excomnwinicatioii, caranal LangtoDt aa 
englishman by birth, but warmly attached to the 
see of Rome* In Tain the monks representedf 
that an ekcticui, without a previous writ from the 
king, would be highly irregular : one only had 
the courage to perserere in his ofiposition ; the 
rest, overcome by the menaces of the popet 
complied with his mimdate* 

Jotoif inflamed with the utmost nge when he 
heard cf this interference of the court of Rome, 
expelled from the monastery the pricM* and the 
iiK>nks o£ Christ*church ; and when threatened 
with the resentmoit of Innocent, he burst out 
, mto violent invectives, and swore if the pope pre- 
aumed to lay his lungdom under an interdict, 
Uiat he would send to l^m all the bishops and 
clergy m England, and confiscate all their es- 
tates. These salHes of passion, however, were 
&r from shaking the raolution of the Roman 
pontiff who, sensible that the king bad lost the 
co^dfiDce of his peofde, fulminated against him 
thesenl^ice of intei&ct. 

The execution of that sentence was calculated 
to strikea superstitious ptagl^ with the deepest 
«we» The nation was df a sudden depdred of 
all exterior exercise of its religion ; the altars 
were despoiled of their ornaments ; the dead, 
instead of being interred m consecrated ground, 
were thrown into ditches, or buried in the com- 
mon fields; marriage was solemniased in the 
ehurch«yards ; and every circumstance carried 
symptoms of the most immediate apprehension 
t^ divine vengeance* 

On the other hand, the king confiscated the 
•states of all the clergy who obeyed the inters 
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^t ; «nd treated with the utmost rigour the. 
adherents of the church of Rome. Though . 
MMne of the clergy yielded to his threats^ and ce* 
lehrated divine service^ they complied with re- , 
luctance, and were regarded both by themselves, 
aad the people^ as men who sacrificed their con- 
•eiences to their fears or tiieir interest* 

During this contest, the king attempted mill-, 
tary expeditions against Scotland, agsunst Ire-i 
land, and agunst the Wel^ ; and commonly 
prevMled more from the weakness of his enemies, 
than his own vigour or atnlities ; but the lustre 
of these enterprises was obscured by the tyranny 
of his government, and the licentiousness of his 
private conduct. 

The court of Rome findhig that the 
J^jt|' interdict had not produced the desired e^ 
* feet, determined to proceed to sei^nccf 
of excommunication. John alarmed at this stefH 
offered to acknowle<^ Langton as primate^ 
and to restore the eidled clergy ; but Langton 
insisting on fell r^Miration for the rents of their 
confiscated estates, the king broke off the con^ 
•fo^nce. 

Without temponang any longery Innocent ab^ 
solved John's subjects from their oaths of fidelity 
and allegiance ; declared him to have forfeited, 
by his contumacy, hb crown ; and offered it to 
the king of France. 

PhiHp could not withstand this tempting pnze# 
He fevied a great army, and collected in ^c 
ports of Normandy and Picardy one thousand 
seven hundr^ vessels. To oppose him, John 
assembled at Dover sixty thousand tjntn ; k forc€ 
sufficient, had they been animated with zeal; bu$' 
Hie minds of the common people were impressed 
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iyjr superstitioii ; and aKenated Iqr tlie airogaooe 
of the tyrant. The difiEicultks of John, at this 
crisis were ai^psiented by his cowardice and in* 
capacity. Instead of branng, he reaohred (o 
jrield to the tempest ; and in a conference with 
Pandulf, the pope's legate, he acqiuesced in all 
the exort>itant demands of his master ; and efon 
passed a charter, in which he declared he hadf 
for the remission <^ his own sins, resigned £ng« 
land and Ireland to God, to St. Peter and St. 
Paul, and to pope Innocent, and his successors 
in the apostofic chair ; i^^eing to hold those 
dominions as feudatories of the church of Rome^ 
by the annual payment of a thousand marks. 
He did homage to Pandulf in the most abject 
manner ; and paid part of the tribute, wluch he 
owed for bis kingdom as the patrimony of St« 
Peter ; while the legate, elated by the triumph 
of sacerdotal power, trampled on Uie money that 
was laid at his feet, as an earnest of the subjec- 
tion of the kingdom. 

The disgraceful tameness of John, however, 
had not entirely delivered him from dafigcr. 
Philip heard with mdignation that Enghnd was 
placed under the protection of the see of Home ; 
heoompl^ned of bt^ini^ frustrated In an expe- 
dition which had cost him so much mou^y j and 
declared his intentions to persevere, notwith- 
standing the inhibitions of the legate. But the 
rigour and activity of the earl of Salisbury, 
John's natural brother, who commanded the 
£^Ush fleet, was more effectual than the me- 
naces of Pandulf; he surprised the French ves* 
sels in their harbours ; and by the destruction of 
the greater pait of them, compelled Philip to 
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lOiandim the etftetprise, without tihe ftfiiitmem^ 
tidi he expected. 

_ To retaKate some of the injuries h« 
^^^ had recdvcd, from the province of Pbictoa^ 
which acknowledged his authority, John 
attempted to penetrate into France ; but the in^ 
telligence of the decisive victory which PhiKp 
obtained at Bovines over one hundred and Qftf 
thousand Germans, led by the emperor Oth<^ 
inspired him with humbler thoughts ; his hope!i 
were confined to ruling peaceably over England t 
but even this was desiied him ; and a mors 
humiliating scene of calamity still awaited hlm» 
The feudal system, which had long been estth- 
bUshed in England, gave such inlhience to tiie 
aristocracy, that the royal authority was in a 
great measure eclipsed by that of the nobles* 
When the conquest of England was adiiev^d 
by William, the ne(%ssity of e^rus^i^ g*^** 
power in the hands of a prince who was to main* 
tain a military dominion over a vanquished na> 
tion, had engaged the Norman barons to submit 
to a more severe and abs(^ute prerogative, than 
that to which men of similar rank were com* 
monly subjected ; and England, daring a counwi 
of an hundred and fifty years, was governed by 
an authority unknown in the same degree, to aB 
the kingdoms founded by the northern conquer* 
ors. Henry the first, that he might allure the 
people to exclude his elder brother Robert, had' 
granted them a charter fevourable in many par- 
ticulars to their liberties ; Stephen had renewed 
the grant ; Henry the second had confirmed it; 
but the concessions of all these princes had re- 
mained a dead letter ; when John, equally odious 
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and contemptibk both in pnbUc and private lifei 
provoked the people to fonn a general confedera- 
cy and vindicate thetr nghts by arms. 

Nothing forwarded this confederacy so much 
na the concurrence of Langton, archbishop of 
Canterbury ; a man, whose memory, diougb 
he was obtruded on the nation by a palpable en- 
craachment of the see of Rome, ought always 
to be respected by the English. This prelate 
formed the plan of reforming the govemmentf 
and paved the way for it, by inserting a clause 
101 the oath which he administered to the kingv 
before he would absolve him from excommuni- 
c«itioQy ^ that he would re-establish the good 
laws €^ his pretkcessors, and abolish the vricked 
ones ; and makitagai justice and right in all his 
domioioQs*" Soon alter, he shewed to some of 
the barpns a copy of the charter of Henry the 
fiir^ty which was nearly forgotten, and advised 
them to insist on its renewal* The barons swore 
they would lose tbisir lives sooner than desist 
from so reasonable a demand : the confederacy 
spread wider ; a more numerous meeting was 
sw^moiied at St. Edniood's Bury, under colour 
of devotion ; and the members, inflamed by the 
eloquence of Langton, and incited by the sense 
of ^eir own wrongs, Uk^ an oath before the al- 
tar, to adhere to each other, and to make end- 
less war on the king, until he Aould submit ttt 
their demands* 

On an appointed day, after having pre- ^ 
pared themselves to maintain their en- j^j^\ 
gagements by arms, they appeared in 
Lqa^QUi aod requited the king, in consequence 
pf his oath.before .tibe pnmate> to renew the chan- 
ter of Henry, ai^d coofinn the lawa of SU fid- 
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ward : a delay was asked, and granted ; and thb 
interval was employed by John to influence the 
pope in his favour. Innocent, who foresaw that 
if the administration fell into the hands of an 
high-spirited nobility they would vindicate the itK 
dependence of their country, while he advised 
the king to grant such demands as should appettf 
reasonable, expressed his disaf^robation of the 
conduct of the barons, and exhorted the prelates 
to interpose, to put an end to civil discoid* 

The barons heard, with more indifferenoe 
than might have been expected, the displeasure 
of the court of Rome ; and as soon as the time 
granted to the king was expired, they met at 
Stamford, and collected their forces, consisting 
of above two thousand knights, besides retainers 
and inferior persons without number* Elated 
with their power, they advanced in a body to 
Brackley, within twenty miles oi Oxfordj the 
place where the court then resided ; and sent to 
the king a schedule containing their principal 
demands. John had no socHier perused it, thaa 
he burst into a furious passion, swearing hp 
would never grant such privileges as must re- 
duce himself to slavery* 

The confederated nobles, informed of hi& an- 
swer, determined to rely on their swords ; they 
besieged the castle of Northampton, were admit- 
ted into that of Bedford, occupied Ware) and 
entered LxHidon without opposition* They laid 
waste the royal parks and palaces, and compeHed 
the other baix)ns to join them, on pain of ravaging 
their estates. So formidable indeed were their 
menaces, and so universal the disaffection, ^at 
the king viras left at Odiham in Hampshire with 
a retinue of only sevenJsiiights>an4 after in vaia 
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offeting to submit an differences to tbe pope^ he 
Ibund himself at last obUged to yield without 
reserve. 

It was at Runn3rmede9 between Windsor and 
StaineSf a spot which will ever be celd>Tated in 
history, that a conference took place between 
John and his martial barons. After a ddMte 
of some days, the king, with a fecility somewhat 
suspicious, signed and sealed the fiunous deed 

called MAGNA CHARTA, OF the GREAT CHARTER, 

which granted or secured very important liberties 
to the clergy, the barons, smd the people, though 
&r short (^ what they have since freely and legi* 
dmately enjoyed. In short, nutny of the stipu- 
la^ons of the great charter, from tiie change of 
manners and institutions, appear at tins day tri- 
vial or ridiculous ; yet there can be no doubt but 
that it was a noble acquisition at the time it was 
passed. Its chief provisioDs were in &VDur of 
Ae nobility and the clergy ; but to render the 
cause of the barons more popular, some sahitary 
regulations were introduced for the protection d£ 
^ lower classes. 

To secure the execution of the charter, Lon- 
don was left in the hands of the barons, and the 
Tower was consigned to die custody of the pri- 
mate. With the consent of the king, the confe- 
derates chose from their own body, twenty-five 
members, as conservators of the public liberty, 
to whose authority no limits were prescribed, 
eidiei* in extent or duration. All men through- 
out die kingdom were obliged, under the penalty 
of confiscation, to swear obedience to them : 
twelve knights ftx)m each county, chosen by the 
fi^eholders, were to make reports of such evil 
customs as required redress, conformable to the 
Vol. XIX. ^ O 
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tenor ^ the great charter ; and this aeems a Teiy 
strong proof that tKe house of commons Wa9 not 
then in being, or such an unusual election would 
not have been necessary. . 

Johft, apparently subiaitlsd to i^ these re- 
gulations, however injunous to majesty ; but he 
only awsted a proper opportonky for amiulb^ 
hts concessions. Retiring to the isje of Wights 
he nteditafeed the most ^al vengeance against 
his enemies. He secre%^ sent abroad his emis- 
saries to mvite the nqiocioas BrabaEngons into his 
service; he dispafic^^ a messenger h> Rcmie, to 
complain before that, tribimal ai the videnee 
imposed upon him ; and Innocent considenfig 
himself as feudal lord of tjie kkigdom, is»iedA 
bull, by wMch he annutoi die vJk^ cirarten 
He prc^tbited the bartms feom exacting the ob- 
f^rvance of it ; he prohiCnted.thiB kmg fram.pay- 
ing tony j«gard to it ^ and. he pronounced a gcne- 
rai sentence of ^excommunicalSon i^amst every 
one ^ho should persevere in mmntakiing such 
iniquitous pretentions. 

Under the sanction of this buH,* John, as soon 
AS he had collected his foreign forces, thiew off 
the mask. The barony enticed into a fotal se- 
curity, had taken no iiational measures for re- 
assembling their forces. The king was master fli 
tiie field ; his rapacious mereenaries were let 
k)ose against the e^^tes, the tenants, the hocnes^ 
and parks of the nobi^)* ; nothing was to be 
seen but the flames of vilhiges, and casties re- 
duced to ashes, and the; consternation and mls&f 
of the inhabitants ;. while the king marching 

* To the immortal honour of Langton, he rcfiised t» 
publish the jj^pal mandate. 
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^rcmgh Ihe irkote extent of Englaiki fiom Do- 
nrer to Berwick, lud the ftovinces watte oa eadi 
^de of faim, as if be had been in an enemy's 
countiy* 

The banmsy redtK^ to thedespente 
extremity, employed a remedjr no Van j^^* 
Hie^ierale, and oiei<ed the kin|^ of France 
Ho acknoi^ledge Lewis, his eldest sod, as their ui- 
"Pereign, pity^dded he wouldprotect them ^ram 
"tile Ticrfence jof the tyrant* 

The {Mt>spect of siidi a prise naidcred Pfa^ 
•vegwKfless toihe menaces of the ooiiit of fiemet 
«irfaseh thMataied him vnth esGotnamnioatlQD If 
ht attackiad A prince tmdcB^ the pwioction of the 
tiiAy see ; t|«t he refused to intrust his son 'snd 
lieir to 4be a^ct «f tbe English ^9611% ^lMi- 
X>Ut fi^refe :|»led^ &Mr his sstSi^, Be^^sefidfe 
:defii£«idod<ir ttosm tMn^p^se^the most iltas- 
trious Defies ; and no sooner had he leceivsd 
Ith^M^ host^ge^^ than he sent over Lewis with a 
-fitfmefoussspmy* 

In consecpiense of that yoi^f prince's appei^- 
<snce in Bnghoid, Jirtq^ fi>veign troops, being 
^siostfy levi<sdiiil FhAdiMSt«efused to serve ag»nst 
•Che hetr 'of their . ntonafwhy. The barons eith«^ 
^mstened-to join the^staadard df Lewis, or throw 
ispen to hun the gates 4»f their cai^les. Dover 
i^one refckted his arms* Bat tiie union between 
the English tipd i^ie^i^'ttich was ci short dhr»- 
tion; the preference tff Lewis to the latter, soon 
exceed the jealousy t>f the fewer* A French 
noUeman, the viscoimt* Melun, as it is said, 
revealed also on his death-bed, to some of the 
EngUsh barons, who were his friends, the secret 
intentions of Lewis to exterminate them and 
their femilies. This story was universally re- 
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ported and believed : several of the nobles agaia 
deserted to John's party : and the French prince 
began to apprehend a sudden reverse of finlune* 
The king with a considerable army was advanc- 
ing towards him ; but passing from Lyim.to Lin- 
colnshire, his road lay along the sea shore, wUch 
being overflowed at high water, and not chusing 
the prc^r time for his march, he lost in the in- 
undation all his carriages, treasure, baggage, 
and regalia. The affliction for this disaster, and 
vexation from the distracted state of afTsurs, in- 
' creased an indisposition under which he then la- 
boured ; and though he reached the casde of 
Newark, he socm sdter gave up the ghost, and 
was buried at Worcester. He expired in the 
forty^imth year of his age, and the eighteenth of 
his reign \ leanng two legitimate sons, Henry 
and Richard, the ddest of whom was only nine 
years %M* 

The character of J<^n, is a complication of 
vices equally mean and odious ; cowardice, levi- 
ty, licentiousQess, ingratitude, treachery, and 
cruelty. It is hard to say whether his conduct as 
a son, a brother, husbiuid, or a king, was most 
culpable. By his misconduct he lost the flou- 
rishing provinces of France, the ancient patii- 
mony of his family ; he subjected his kingdom 
to a shameful vassalage under the see of Rome; 
and he died when in danger of being totally ex? 
pelled by a ford^ power, or of falling into the 
hands of hb subjects, whom he had rendered 
his most inv^erate enemies. 
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CHAPTER V. 
The rrignn of Henry III. EdvHtrd L\:f Edmard IJ. 

FORTUNATELY for Henry HI. a» 
well as for the kingdom at large, ^^'^^ ' 
that able and loyal nobleman, the earl 
of Pembroke, was appointed protector of the 
realm, during the king's minority, by the general 
voice of the baix>ns« That he might reconcile 
all men to the government of his pupil, he made 
him grant a new charter of liberties, in some 
measure altered from the former : but confirm- 
ing all its leading stipulations. T Ws was follow* 
^d by a. charter of forests ; which declared offen- 
ces committed in the Idng's forests no longer ca- 
pital, but only punishable by fine and imprisoD- 
ment. 

The satisfaction which these charters difiiised 
tras soon felt by Lewis j the personal resent- 
ment of the barcms to John was buiried with 
him in the grave ; their jealousy of their new 
allies had daily increased ; a large detachment 
of the French had been routed near Lincoln ; 
and their fleet had suffered a considerable de- 
feat off the coast of Kent. These eyents de- 
termined the mal-contents, by an eariy sub- 
niission to prevent those attainders to whicb 
fliey were exposed on account of their rebel- 
fion ; and Lewis, whose cause was now totally 
desperate, readily consented to conclude a peace 
OB honourable conations, promising to evacuate 
the kingdom, and only stipulating in return, 
an indemnity to his adherents, and a restitution 
of their honours and fortunes. 

The protector did not long survive the pa- 
O 2 
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cification which had been chiefly owing to his 
wisdom and valour ; and he was succeeded in 
the government by Peter des Roches, bishop of 
Winchester, and Hubert de Burgh, the jus- 
ticiary. The counsels of the latter were chiefly 
followed ; and had he possessed equal influence 
with Pembroke, he seemed to be every way 
Worthy of Riling the place of that virtuous noble- 
man. But the licentious and powerful barons, 
having broken the reins of subjection, could ill 
be restrained by laws under a minority : they 
held by force the royal castles ; they usurped 
the king's demesnes ; they oppressed their vas- 
sals ; and protected the worst land of banditti, 
in their robberies «nd extortions, in defiance of 
legal government. 

Justice, however, was executed with great 
. -^ severity against ^sorders less criminal 
laza. ^cause more unpremeditated. A quar- 
rel had arisen between the Londoners and 
the inhabitants of Westminster in a match of 
wrestling. The former bad pulled down some 
houses belonging to the abbot of Westminster i 
and in the tumult had made use of the cry com- 
monly employed by the French troops. The 
justiciary made enquiry into the disorder ; and 
finding one Constantine Fitz-Arnulf to hav^ 
been the ringleader, he proceeded against him 
by martial law, and ordered him immediately to 
be hanged. 

The low state indeed into which the crown 
was fallen, made it requisite for a good tni- 
nister to be attentive to the preservation of the 
royal prerogatives, as well as the security of 
public liberty. Hubert therefore applied to the 
Pope to deckre the Idng of foil age. In const- 
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(|ueiice of this decUraticm, he resigned into his 
hands the important fortresses of the Tower 
and Dover castle, which had been intrusted to 
his custody* Several of the most powerful ba« 
Tons, however, instead of imitating his examplCf 
formed the design of surprising London; but 
finding the king prepared for defence, they de- 
sisted ; and being threatened with excommuni* 
cation if they persisted in detaining the king's 
castles, they at length gave way, and surrender- 
ed up those foitresses. 

As Henry approached to man's estate, 
his character became every day better ,4*^- * 
known. Gentle, humane, and merciful, 
even to a fault, he appears to have been steady 
in nothing, but to have received every impression, 
from those who surrounded him. WiUiout ac* 
tivity or vigour, he was unfit to conduct war ; 
without poficy or art, he was ill calculated to 
maintain peace. His resentments, though has- 
ty and violent, were not dreaded, while he was 
found to drop them with such fiicility ; his friend- 
ships were little valued, because they were nei- 
ther founded on selecUon, nor maintained with 
constancy. 

That al^ and faithful minister Hubert dc 
Burgh, in a sudden fit of caprice Henry threw 
ofF, and exposed to the most vic^nt persecutions* 
Among other frivolous crimes, he was accused of 
gaining the king's a£fections by enchantments ; 
he escaped to France, was recalled, and recover- 
ed a great share of the king's confidence, but was 
never reinstated in power or authority sufficient 
to enable him to do good. 

His successor in the government of a. IX 
the king and kingdom, was Peter, bishop la^^. 
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of Wmchester, a Poicteidii by Irirth, bo less ir^ 
finished by his arbitrary princ^les, than by his 
abifities. He persuaded Henry to invite over a 
number of Poictevins, and oUier foreigners^ 
whom he believed could be more safely truste(J 
than the English ; and these strangers soon ex- 
hausted the revenues of the cr6wn, and invaded 
the rights of the people. A confederacy of the 
nobles against such odious favourites was bro- 
ken by the address of Peter ; the estates of the 
most obnoxious barons were confiscated, without 
a legal sentence or trial by their peers ; and 
when to these proceedings the authoirty of the 
great charter was objected, Henry was wont tof 
reply, " Why should I observe this cbarteiv 
which is neglected by all my grandees, both 
prelates and nobility ?" to which it was justly 
returned : " You ought^ sir, to set them the ex^ 
imple." 

So violent an administration as that* of the 
bishop of Winchester could not be of long du- 
mtion : yet its fall proceeded from the church, 
not from the efforts of the nobles. Edmond the 
primate, attend^ by many other prelates, re- 
presenting the pernicious measures of Peter, re-» 
quired the dismission of him^ and that of fais as- 
sociates, under pain of excommunication. Tl^e 
menace was too formidal^e to be neglected ; yet 
die English were not long free from the domi- 
nion of foreigners. The king having married 
Eleanor, daughter of the count of Provence, was 
surrounded by a great number of stran- 
^16 S^*^ ^^^ ^^*^ country, whom he en- 
riched by ariiitrary exertions of preroga- 
tive, and by extordng loans from his most opu^ 
lent subjects. 
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The fereign enterprises of Heniy were equal* 
ly disgracefiiil with his domesdc government. 
In a war with Lewis IX. he was strq>ped of 
what remained to him of Poictou. His want 
of economy reduced him to sell his plate and 
jewels. When this expedient was first propos- 
ed to him, he asked where he should find pur- 
chasers ? it was replied, the citizens of Lon- 
don. ^^ On my woid,'' said he, ^ these clowns, 
who assume to themselves the names of barons, 
abound in eveiy thingi while we are reduced to 
necessities." 

Severe as the grievances were, under which 
the English laboured, from the fiiults of the 
king, they were conuderably increased by the 
usurpations and avarice of Uie court of Rome. 
About 1239, pope Honorius demanded, and 
obtained the tenth of all ecclesiastical revenues. 
In the year 1240, Otho the legate wrested large 
sums from the prelates and convents, and is said 
to have carried more money out of the kingdom 
than he left ; foor years after the experiment 
was renewed by Mertu the nuncio : and the 
king, who reliad on the pope for the suf^rt of 
his tottering authority, dared not resist these 
exactions. 

Innocent III. was still more rapacious than 

his predecessors : by his influence he 

jV • embarked Henry in a project for the 

conquest of Sicily ; in which chimerical 

plan, after e3q)ending an immense sum of mo* 

ney, the king became sensible of tlie fallacy of 

the pope's professions and his own expectations. 

The earl of Cornwall the king's brother, who 

laughed at this project, was, soon after its de« 

feat, himself tempted to become a candidate for 
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thtf imffeHiJ crbwn ; s&nid ^tix^o^ded ^o fssr as to 
•be chosen king of the Romans. Parsing ove# 
into Germany, he earned wHh him the imtitetise 
sum of seven hundred^hdnsand ^FKif4c8 ; hid mo- 
ney while it lasted |MX>cured him fk^iendB and pats 
tisans ; but it was soon drained by the avidity ctf 
the German princes : and he returned to Eng^ 
iand, mordfied at the reflection of having liM^ 
ed away the finigality of a whde life, in the «ic* 
quisition of a useless title. 

The torijulence of the IbUkwm mcteas- 

f^ ' ed with the wants of the king : and l*i* 
parliament which seemfd to have had dome 
authority in this reign, refiisad im aid, unkss^h^ 
Wofuld promise, at thesame'tiflnfe, a Itedr^isrf 
civil and ecdesistsdcal grievatficeft $ ftud %t)giAge 
Sfrom henc€?fi>rth fb pi^eserve'^ite ^reat chai)0^ fe&- 
violate* This he consented to, in the most ^ 
lemn mamier, but mis^d by his &v<>urites, he 
«oon resorted to liis usual cburses. 

A ' continuadon ^ sudh IniprudeM 

J g[ Pleasures encouraged Simon de Moat*- 
' -fort, earl of Leicester, to attenirpt tt 
wrest the sceptre &om the feel^ hand wkl^ 
held it. This nobleman had espoused ^eaiiois 
dowager to William earl of Pembroke, aiMl 
sister to the king. His address -gaiiil^ liMfe the 
Jjffections of sfll orders of men, but could not 
protect him against the levity hf his s6vereign. 
He had alternately enjoyed the fevour, and 
been exposed to the hatred of Hefiry; and biiDg 
too great to act subservient to the minions w 
that prince, he found more advantage in odti- 
vating his interest with the public. He filled 
every place with complwnts against the infringe- 
ment of the great charter ; and a quarrel w^* 
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ke . had with WiMiam de Valencey the king's 
half brother) d^erm'med him to give fiill scope 
to his unbounded ambition* He secretly called 
a meetiog of the Boost powerful baroos, particu- 
Isurly Humphrey de BohuH) high constabley 
Boger Bigod earl Mareschal and the earls of 
Wafwiekiafid QlouQesten To these he depicted 
in gkiwipg colours the oppressioos exercised 
agaiost the iQwer orders^ the violation of the 
baron's privileges, and the continual depre* 
dation^ made on the cleirgy ; and while he mag- 
nified the generosity of their ancestors, who at 
tbe expense of thnnr Mood had extorted the 
g^v»t charter from the ai»wn, he lamented 
their owo degeneiraoy!, .who allowed so impor- 
tant an^ advantage t^ be wrested fram them hf . 
ikweakprimcQ, and inaoleot paraHtes* . 
. These Ux^h^ being well suited to the senti- 
afitftttsof the company^ the bawns embraced ^ 
leacdution of ledressiQg the puUie grie¥ances» 
\xf tailing into their awn hands the adminis* 
taration of gotemmcnt. They entered the par- 
liament clad in complete armour, .with their 
awoiids by their sides ; and whc» the Idngi 
ateiich ¥dth th^ unusual, appearance, ask^ 
whether they intended to hiake, him prisoner ? 
Roger de Bigod lepbad for the rest^ ^ That he 
w«6 not thaur prisoner hot theiv sovereign ; but 
as be had frequently ^ after acknowledging his 
cnon, aHowed himself to be carri^ into the 
«m4^)ath, he .maM ncvWi yield, to nM>re strict 
n^tthlioos, and ooi^er authority on those.who 
were ^dlhng and able to redi«ss the national 
grievBnGe8.^f Henry, partly ^lured by the 
hopes of a supply, and partly intimidated at 
Ihe- masdal appecnanee of the harpQS) acqui- 
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«sced, and siimmoned anotiier parltament at 
Oxford, in order to digest the new plan of go- 
Ternment. 

This pariiament, which from the confusion 
that attended its measures, Mras afiterwards de- 
nominated the ^ mad parliament," chose twelve 
barons, to whom were added twelve more fixmi 
the king's ministers. To these twenty-four, un^* 
limited authority was granted ; and as Lei- 
cester was at the head of this council, all their 
measures were taken by his influence ; they 
ordered four knights to be chosen by each coun- 
ty, who were to report the grievances of the 
people to the parliament ; they appointed three 
sessions of parliament to be held regularly 
CTery year ; that a new sheriff should be an- 
nually elected by the votes of the freeholders 
in each county ; that no heirs should be com- 
mitted to the wardships of foreigners ; and no 
casties intrusted to their custody ; and that 
no new warrens or forests should be erected, 
nor the revenues of any counties or hundreds be 
kt to form. 

These regulations perhaps might have been 
warranted by the circumstances of the times^ 
but they afterwards proceeded to the most unjus* 
tifiable lengdis* They displaced all the chief o^ 
ficers of the crown, and advanced either them- 
selves <»* their own creatures in their ]^c6. 
They compelled every man to swear that he 
would obey and execute the mandates of the 
twenty-four barons ; and they chose a committee 
<^ twelve, who during the intervals of the ses- 
sions were to possess the whde authority of par* 
Ikunent. 

But tlfeatream of popularity was now rapdly 
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tarmng against them ; and whaterer mifpogt 
they might have derived from^the private power 
of their fiunilies, was weakened by thdr intestine 
jeidousies. A violent enmky hndbe out between 
^eearls of Leicester and GloQceiter; flatter 
was desirous of mo^tating the career of the 
bnons ; bat the former, enraged at the oppesi* 
tionhe met wi& in his own partyi pretended to 
throw vt^ all concerns in English affiany and re- 
tired into France* 

The earl of Glouoester dymg soon . 
after, Leice^er entered into a confode- ^^^ * 
racy with Uewellyn prince of Wales ; 
and no soodct (fid he imderrtand that prince 
Edward had marched to oppoae the Wdsh, than 
hesecreHy passed over into ffngiand, coUected 
lasMoi^ and con»Be»ced an open rebellion*' 

In London he had many partians ; and the 
pofHiiac^ enooon^ped by Thomas Fltz-Richard, 
the mayor, soon rose in insarreetion. The hist 
of phmder^and destruction fiist prompted them 
to attack the Jews, who were iMHaged and mas- 
sacred to the nuinber oi Bve hundred persona* 
The Lombard bankers and rich citizens were 
the next victims to their n^iacity ; even the 
queen scarcely eaciqied their rage ; whom they 
iotended to have removed by water from the 
Tower to ^castle of Windsor; but the popular 
cry was, ^ drown the witc^ !" Uie multitude as- 
lemUed with large stones on the bridge to sink 
her barge ; and her fears induced her to return 
to the Tower. 

The earl of Leicester was now not only mas- 
ter of London, but in a parley he had seized 
the person of prince Edward, the life and soul 
of the royal party. This misfortune determined 

Vou XIX. P 
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tlie ting to seek «n accommodadon ; be agreed 
to confirm the proviiiona of Oxford ; and he re- 
instated the barons in ^e sovereignty <^ the 
kingdom. The latter imtnediately sutmnoned 
a parliament to meet at Westminster in ord^ to 
settle their government ; and in that assembly 
they kiBoted that the authority of the twenty- 
four bmfons ^oold continue, not only doni^ the 
reign <^ Uie king, but also dunngtbat of prmos 
Edward. The heir apparent, l^wever, haviog 
recovered his liberty by the late tmaty, emfdoyed 
his activity in defen^ng the prert^tiTea of hit 
femily. The number oS his Mends, and the cid- 
mour of the people for peace, obliged the earl of 
I.ieicester to consent to a' second negodation ; 
and it was agreed by both sides to submit th^ 
differences to the aat»tf«don of the Idng of 
France. 

This virtuous prince had never ceased to is- 
terpose his good dices between the Ei^Hsh hid' 
Mons ; and at Amiens, in the-jn^senoe of the 
states of Fiance, of the king of Etagland, and of 
Peter de Montfert, Leicester's son, he bixm^^ 
this great cause to a trial. He annulled the 
provisions of Oxford, restored the king to the 
possesion of his castles, and to the mnniBs^ion 
of the great offices ; but he (ntkred at the same 
^me a geneml amnesty should be granted ibr^ 
ptot ofl^nces ; anddedared that his award was 
in no wise meant to derogate horn the privileges 
and liberties which the nMion enjoyed by any 

former charters. But the sentence was 
12641 ^®<^*^ ^y Leicester and his assodates ; 

and they resolved to have recourse to 
«*ms, in which tiiey were si^ported by the city 
of London* 
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The king tnd tlie prince fiaditlg a citiI war 
inevitable, sommoQed to tbdr tiandard tlieir 
firiends and vassab ; while Leinster having been 
fdofonced by a great body of Londoners, detail 
mined to stake the £ite of the natkn on a deci- 
sive engagement. 

His talents for war were displayed in the skill 

and secrecy of Jiis march; and he had neatly sur* 

prised the royalists in tbetr qnarters at Lewes kk 

Sussex; buttiiis n^^gence was repaired by the 

activity of prince Edward, who marshalled the 

army of the kmg* With the van he rushed upoft 

the Londoners, who from their ignorance .of 

discipline^ and want of experience, were ill fitted 

to resist the ardour of Edward and his martial 

companions : they were broken in an instant, and 

cha^d off the i^d for many miles. But wfaeo 

Edward returned from the pursuit in triumph^ 

he was ^astontshedto find die ground covered 

with the .deed bodies of his friends. Durii^ his 

absence, Leicester had attacked, and defeated 

the main body commanded by H^ry and the 

king of the Romans ; ai^ had taken both those 

/ princeiB prisoners. Edward, inUeimi amidst the 

greatest dtsaitfers, in vain exhorted his followers 

X) revenge the death of their friends, and relieve 

the royal captives ; they wene dejected by this 

unexpected rever^ of fortune ; fmd the eari of 

Warremie, and several other noblemen, hastened 

to the sea coast, and- escaped to the continent. 

'(.No fittther resomtse i^pearing for the royal 

party, the prince was obliged .to submit to Lei* 

cester's terms, which wore laconic and severe* 

He stipulated that Edwar^ and Henry d'AU-^ 

maine^ dii sonof die king of die Romans, should 

surrender thenii|elves pledges, in lieuof the twfi» 
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kiDgs : that all other prisoners on both sidtes 
^KraM be released : and that, under the directiori 
of the king of France, three perscnis should be 
chosen to make wha^ regulations they should 
deem necessary for the settlemoit of tlie king- 
dom* 

The prince and Henry d' Alhnaine aoooidingl j 
detiTen^ thems^yes into Ldcester's hands, who 
sent them under a guard to Dover castle ; but 
he had no sooner got the whole royal family in 
his power, than he openly violated every article 
of the treaty, and acted as the sole master, and 
even tyrant of the kingdom* No farther men« 
tion was made of the reference to the king oT 
France : and though Leicester summoned a par- 
liament, it was entirely composed of his own 
dependants, who voted the royal power should 
be exercised by a council of nine persons, who 
were to be chosen and removed by the majority 
of three, Leicester himself, the young eari of 
Gloucester, and the bishop of Chichester* 

By this step the sceptre was really placed in 
the hands of Leicester, as he had the entire di- 
rection of the bishop of Chichester* But sen- 
sible of the precipice on which he stood, in order 
to ingratiate himself still farther with the peojde, 
he summoned a new parliament in London* 
Besides the barons of his own party, and several 
ecclesiastics, he ordered returns to be mad^ of 
two knights from each shire, and, what is morp 
remarksJ^le, of deputies from the boroughs ; an 

order of men, which in former ages bad 
f^^' always been regarded as too mean to 

enjoy a place in the national councils* 
This period is commonly esteemed, the eppdi 
of the house of commons in England } and it is 
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eertainlythe first time that histonans speak of 
any representatives being sent to parllamait by 
the boroughs* 

Having thus assembled a parliament after hifr 
own model, and trasting to the attachment of 
the populace of London, Leicester seized the 
opportunity of crashing every riTal. Even the 
earl of Gloucester found himself in danger from 
tJie prevailing authority ol his ancient confe- 
derate, and retired from the capital. This 
knovrn dissension encouraged the enemies of 
Licicester ; and the general wish that the gallant 
Edvfrard should be released, who had lan^iished 
in prison ever since the battle of I^wes, reduced 
him to assume the appearance of moderation^ 
On the prince ordering his adherents to deliver 
up all his castles, and swearing neither to depart 
the kingdom, nor introduce into it any foreign 
forces, he was declared free by the barons ; but 
instead of really recovering his liberty, he found 
himself closely watched by the emissaries of 
Leicester, whose faction reaped all the advan^ 
tage of this new treaty. 

As Gloucester had retired for safety to his es- 
tates on the borders of Wales, Leicester followed 
him with an army to Hereford, and carried the 
king and young prince along with him. It was 
here Gloucester concerted with young Edward 
the manner of that prince's escape. He ftimished 
liim with a swift horse, and placed in the vicinity 
a small party to guard him to a place of safety. 
Edward pretending to take the sdr with some of 
his guards, and making matches between their 
horses until he thought he had tired them, sud- 
denly mounted Gloucester's horse, bade them 
P2 
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idieuy and reached his ftiends, who impatkaiy 
iraited his anivaL 

The royalists, secretly prepared for this event} 
unme(Uately fiew to arms ; and Leicester finding 
himself in a remote quarter of the kic^^nay sur- 
rounded by lus enemies, and barred fit>in ftB 
communication with his friends by the Sevem^ 
whose bridges Edward had broken down, wrote 
to his son Simon de McnitfiLurt, to hastoi fit»n 
London with an army fix* his relief. Simon had 
advanced to Kenilw(»th with that vieMr, where, 
fiuicyuig that all Edward's fw^e and attentkxi 
were directed i^;ainst his &ther, he lay secune 
and ungitfirded ; but the prince, making a sud- 
den ai^ fiDrced march, surprised hiia in. his 
camp, dispersed lus army, and took the earl of 
Oxford, uid many other nol^men prisooersi 
almost without resistance* Leicester, ignorant 
t>f his son's &te, passed the Severn in boats dup- 
ing Edward's absence, and lay at Evesham, in 
expectation of beii^ every hour joined by hit 
iiiends from London : when the prince, who 
availed himself of every &vourable moment, fq;»r 
peared in the field before him. The battle imme- 
diately began, though on very unequal terms 
Leicester's army, by living on the mountains of 
Wales vrithout bread, which was not then muck 
used among the inhabitants, had been extremely 
weakened by uckness and desertion, and wa* 
soon broken by the victorious royalists $ whik 
his Welsh allies, accustomed only to adesultoty 
kind of war, immediately toc^ to flight, and were 
pursued with great slaughter. Leicester him- 
self, asking for quarter, was slain in the heat of 
action, with his eldest son Henry, Hugh le JDes; 
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^nser, and about an hundred and sixty kniribtsy 
and many other gentlemen of Ids party. The 
old king had been purposely placed by the rebete 
in the m>nt of the battle ; and bnng clad in ar> 
mour, »id thereby not known by his friends, he 
jec^yed a wound, and waa in danger of his H^ t 
but crying out, ^^ I am Henry of Winchester^ 
your king,*' he was rescued from irapen^fing 
danger, imd carried to a jdace of safety* 

The vicUMy at Evesham proved deci- 
tive in fiivour of the mj^sts ; but they ^^^ 
used it with great moderation. The 
-^peeat charter remained inviolate : and the king 
was careful to abstunfrom all those exertions <^ 
power, wluch had afforded so plausible a pre- 
tence to the rebels. His clemency was extenided 
even to his most inveterate enenues ; and the 
'earl of Gloucester, whose youth and temerity 
I»ompted him, on some new disgust, to rekindle 
the flames of rebellion, £huk1 a ready pardon in 
the memory of his fermer services. 

Prince Edward finding tiie state of the 
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kingdom toleral^y composed, was impel- 
led, by his avidity lor glory, and by the 
a^citations of the king of France, to .undertake 
an expedition against the infidels in the Holy 
Land. He carried with him the earl of Glou- 
cester : but when he arrived at Tunis, he found 
Lewis had sunk beneath the heat of the climate 
and the fiitigues of the enterprise. Not discou- 
raged, however, by this event, Edwand pursued 
his voyage, and revived in the Holy Land the glo- 
iy of the English name. 

Meanwhile his absence from England was pro* 
ductive of the most fatal consequences ; the laws 
were not executed ; the bw^ns oppressed the 
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cominon pec^e^ and the populace, of London re- 
tained to ^leir usud licentiouimess. The dd 
king, unequal to the burthen of public affair^ 
'anxiouriy importuned his gallant son to return^ 
and asMst him in swaying the sceptre*^^ At last,* 
overcome by the cares of government, and the 
ibfirmities of age, Heniy expired at St^Edmond'^ 
Bury, in Ihe fflxty-fourth year of his age, and 
the fifty-sixth of his reign, leaving two sons, Ed- 
virard his successor, and Edmond eari of Lancas- 
ter; and two daughters, Margaret queen of Scot- 
land, and Beatrix dutches* of Brittany* 

The character of this prince may be sufficiently 
collected from the his^ry of his reign* He was 
alternately tin^ sAd rash, easy and over-bearing^ 
mvaridous and a spen^Wirift* On the Jew8> he 
practised the most crud retortions; and it seems 
tile profits of usury, which was then fiflty per 
cent, enabled them to bear repeated fleecings. 
Edward had reached ^cily in his re- 
j^jl[ turn from the Holy Land, where he ha4 
' been wounded with a pdsoned dagger, 
when he received intelligence of his father's 
death. Accompanied by his consort, the prin- 
cess Eleanor of Castile, he proceeded to Paris^ 
and did homage to Philip, for the dominions he 
held in France. He then advanced by slow jour- 
nies to London, where liie was received with the 
most joyfiil acclamations, and was solemnly 
crowned at Westminster, by Robert archbishop 
of Canterbury. 

To connect the disorders \i^ich civil commo- 
tions had introduced, was the first ofcnect of the 
king's cai*e. By a rigid execution of the laws, 
he gave im>tection to the inferior orders of state, 
and diminished the arUtrary power of the ba- 
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rons« He appointed ^ commissioo to enquire 
into criifies of all kinds ; and the Jews being 
generally accused of having adukerated the coinr 
of the r^m, Edward let loose on them the whole 
lig^urs of his justice. In London al<uie^ two 
hnndred and eighty of them were hanged at 
once ; fifteen thousand were robbed of ^ear c^ 
fects, and banished the kingdom, and since that 
period they never have been so nomeroos in 
England* 

The actire sjAit of Edward cooW not 
long remain without employment. Lie- ^^^ 
wellyn prince of Wales, reludng to do 
homage in person, Edward, impatient of his eva- 
sions, entered Wales with a numerous army ( 
he pierced into the heart of the country ; and 
surrounded Llewellyn, and the flower of the 
Welsh, on the hills of Snowdcm ; where be'mg 
destitute of magazines, he was soon obliged to 
surrender at discretion. He did hcunage, and 
suffered his barons to swear fealty to the crown 
of England; besides relinquishing the country 
between Cheshire and the river Conway. 

This peace, however, was not of long dura- 
tion ; the insolence of the English borderers, pro« 
voked the Welsh to rise again in arms ; and 
Edward re-entered the country with a force too 
great for resistance. Llewellyn was surprised 
and skdn, with two thousand of his followers ; 
Vkd his brother David, chased from hill to hill, 
was at last betrayed to the enemy. Edward sul- 
Ued all his kmrels, by bringing him to a formal 
tnel beSoTe the peers of England ; and ordering 
this sovereign prince to be hanged as a traitor, 
lor defending by arms the liberties of his h^vq 
oountry« 
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Intimidated by the taXt of David, thebr 
j^g]: ' hereditary prince, the Welsh nobility 
submitted ; and the laws of Elnglaiid 
were established throughout the principaBty* 
Edward, however, sensible that nothing cherish- 
ed military glory and virtue so much as tradi- 
tional poetry,* collected the Welsh bards, and 
from a barbarous policy, caused them to be {mt 
to death ; an action which reacts eternal dis- 
Sprace on his name* 

It is s^d that Edward, in order to ing^tiate 
himself with the Welsh, proposed to give them 
a prince, a Welsbhian by birth ; and on their 
promise, he invested in the principality his son 
Edward, then an in&nt, who had oeen bom at 
Caernarvon. Thus Wales was M\y annexed to 
^e crown ; and henceforth gives a title to the 
eldest sons of the kings of England* 

Edward now had leisure to attend to 
^' J • the affairs of Scotland : he contracted hk: 
son tb Margaret, the heir to the Scottish 
crown ; but the death of that princess, jwhile yet 
an infant, broke all his measures ; and the va- 
cant throne was cldmed both by John BaHol and 
Robert Bruce* 

Both had numerous a^erents ; and in order 
to prevent a civil war, it was agreed on to call 
in the arbitration of the king of England. The 
temptation was too strong for the virtue of Ed- 
ward ; he purposed to lay hold of the present 
opportunity, to revive, or rather to create, a 
claim of a feudal superiority over Scotland* 
Accompanied by a great army, he invited the 
Scottish parliament and the competitors to at« 
tend him in the castle of Norham,on the southern 
bank of the Tweed* He informed them that be 
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was comt hither to do justice to all parties ; and 
that he was entitled to this authority, not in vir- 
tue of the reference made to him, but in qualitj 
of liege lord of the kingdom. 

The barons were moved with indignation at 
tibe injustice of this unexpected claim ; but thef 
Ibund themselves betrayed into a situation, in 
which it was impossible for them to make any 
effectual defence ; and Edward interpreting their 
silence into acquiescence, addressed himself to 
the competitors, and previpus to his pronouncing 
sentence, required their acknowledgment of hi» 
superiority^ 

This being done, Edward after long delibera- 
don pronounced in &vour of Baliol ; to whomi 
after receiving an oath of fealty to England, he. 
delivered up the f^Mrtresses of Scotland ; and if 
he Imd been satisfied with establishii^ the supe- 
riqrtty of the Eng^h crown, he mig^t have fixed 
hisr pretensions, and hare left that important ac- 
quidtion ta hi» posterity ; but he proceeded in 
such a* nftomer as made it evident he aimed at 
the absolute dominion of the kingdom. He en- 
couraged appeals to Englsuid ; and obliged king 
John to appear at the bar of his parliament as a 
priihate person. Gentle as was the disposition 
of Bafiol, it was exasperated by these indig- 
nities i he determined at all hazards to vindicate 
his liberties ; and the war, which soon broke out 
between England and France, presented him 
with a favourable opportunity. 

A petty quarrel between a Norman ^ jy 
aikl English sailor, had been speedily j^^^' 
inflamed into, a national enmity* A 
bloody war had been Idndled at sea, in which, 
though the respective sovereigns had yet taken 
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no parti so numerous were the fleets engaged, 
that fifteen thousand Frenchmen are reported to 
have perished in one action. The affair was 
become too important to be neglected ; Phifip 
sent an envoy to demand repsuration ; which not 
being fully accorded, he summoned Eldward as 
his vassal, to attend him in France ; and on his 
refusal, declared all his estates in that kingdom 
forfeited. 

By emptying the jails, Edward raised an army 
which he sent into Guienne ; but these ferces, 
though at first successful, were soon afterwards 
defisated with considerable slaughter ; and Eng- 
land was at the same time menaced with an in- 
▼a^on from France and from Scotland, whose 
kings had entered into an alliance* 

The uiuon of these princes obliged £d- 
f^^ ward to carry en his preparations with 
vigour; and the expences with which 
they' were attended, obliged him to have fre- 
quent recourse to parliaments, and to introduce 
into the public council, the lower orders of the 
state. Along with two knights of the shire, be 
enjoined the sheriff to send to parliament two 
deputies fiom each borough * ; '< as it is a most 

* The charMs of the deputies were borne by theboron^ 
which lefit them ; they sat apart from the baroni and 
knights, who disdained to mix with such plebeian perAQ- 
^ges. After they had given their consent to die taxes rc- 
qaired of them, tney separated, even though the parl&ment 
continued to sit. But in process of time, h became cus- 
tomary for thm, in return for the supplies they granted, 
to prdFer petitions to the crown, for the redress of any par- 
ticular grievance ; and the king, by adding to them the 
sanction of his authority, bestowed Talidfty on them. It 
wa» soon, however, discovered, that no laws could be fixed 
for one ordttr of men without affecting the whole ; and the 
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equitable ni]t»*' says he, ^ that what ooncems 
all, should be approved of by all, and common 
dangers be repeUed by united efiforts." This 
noble principle s^ms to have laid the foundation 
of a free and eqiuta,ble government ; and from 
diis epoch n^ay be dated the regular estaUish- 
ment of the difTerent branches of the house of 
commons, for the precedent of Leicester, in the 
former reign, was rather an act of violence than 
of authority* 

The popolar form which Edward had ^ 
given to the parliament, could not Ml '^' 
of procuring him a liberal supply ; and 
he applied it in making immediate preparationa 
against the hostilides of his northern neighbours. 
He cited John to appear before him as his vas- 
sal ; and on his refusal, he marched with thirty 
thousand foot, and four thousand horse to chas- 
tise his contumacy. . Encouiagcd by the in- 
trigues e£ Robert Bruce, and several Scottish 
noblemen, he crossed the Tweed, took Berwick 
by assault, and detached the earl of Warreime 
with twelve th^oisand men to besiege Dunbar* 

hw»e of peer& therefore, witJb,T«i8Wi, expected that their 
assent should be expressly granted to all poblic ordinances 
With the most frequent partition of property^ the knights 
andksser barons gradually sunk to a rank very inferior to 
the great nobility, -while the growth of commerce aug;- 
mea^ad the privste inr%akh of the burgesses' ; it seemed 
-ktberefiwre po longer unsuitable to unite them together in the 
■ame house, and to confound their privileges ; this event 
took place about fifty years from the thne when burgesses 
were first summoned to parliament. Thus the third es- 
tate of the commons reached its prtaent. form ; it rose by 
degrees to importance ; and in its progress made arts ana 
comtteirce, the hecessary attendants of liberty and equal 
ftghts, fionrish in the kingdom. 

V0E.XIX. Q 
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The ScotSy who attempted to stcyp the march of 
Warrenne, were defeated with the loss of twenty 
thousand men* Dimbar surrendered, and, after 
a feeble resistance, the castles of Edinburgh and 
Stiriing opened their gates to the English* The 
spirit of Uie nation was bn^en by their misfor- 
tunes ; and, feeble and timid, Baliol hastened to 
make his submis^oQ, and solemnly resigned h» 
crown into the hands of Edward. The victw 
marched to Aberdeen and Elgin without opposi- 
tion ; and with his usual bsuiiarous policy, he 
gave orders to destroy the records which might 
preserve the memory of the independence of the 
kingdom* He left eaii Warrenne governor of 
Scodand ; and carried with him to London, Ba- 
liol, who lay two years in the Tower, and then 
submitted to a voluntary banishment to France, 
where he died in a private station* 

Edward was not equally successful in his con- 
tinent expeditions* In Flanders, indeed, he 
had been able to check the victorious career of 
PhiUp, who had made himself master c^ Lisle, / 
St* Omer, Courtray, and Yprea, yet he found 
how vain were the hopes he had entertained of 
penetrating into the heart of France* Both mo- 
narchs were inclined to peace ; and this disposi- 
tion engaged them to submit their differences to 
tiie arbitration of pope Boniface** 

This was the last of the sovereign pon- 

^ g tiffs that exercised aiv authority over the 

' temporal jurisdiction of princes ; and 

• Boniface had issued a bull to prohibit the clergy from 
paying taxes without his consent Edward, in return for 
this unwarrantable stretch of power, immediately put the 
ecclesiastical order out of the protection of the law ; aa4 
hy these means soon brought them to acquiescence. 
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these exoii>itant pretensions, wlikh be had been 
tempted to assume from the successful example 
of his predecessors, but of wluch the season was 
now passed, involved him in so many calamities, 
and were attended with so unfortunate a catas« 
trophe, that they have been secretly abandoned, 
though never openly relmquished, by his sue- 
eessors in the apostolic chair. Edward and 
PhiUp, equally jealous of papal clsdms, took care 
to insert in their reference, that Boni&ce was 
made judge of their differences by their consent, 
as a private person, not by any right of his pon^ 
tificate ; and the pope, without seeming to be 
ofifended at this mortifying clause, proceeded to 
give a sentence between tiiem, in wluch diey 
both acqmesced. He brought them to agree 
that their union should be cemented by a dcrable 
marriage ; that of Edward himself, v^ was now 
a widower, with Margaret, I^ilip's sister ; and 
that of the prince of Wales with Isabella, daugh- 
ter of that monarch* Philip was wining to re- 
store Guienne to the English ; but he insisted 
that the Soots, and their king John Baliol, 
should, as his allies, be comprehended in the 
treaty, and restored to their liberty. The dif- 
ference, after several disputes, was compro- 
mised, by their maidng mutual sacrifices to each, 
other. Edward agreed to abandon his ally the 
earl of Flanders, on condition that Philip should 
treat in like manntr his ally the king of Scots. 
The prospect of conquering these two countries, 
whose situation made them so commodious an 
acquisition to the respective kingdoms, prevailed 
over all other considerations ; and though they 
were both finally^ disappointed in their hopes, 
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theif condoct Mms veiy reccmc^eable to tbe i>nfr» 
ciples of an interested poUcy. 

Ill health obliged the earl <^ Warrenne to re- 
sign the administradon of Scotland, into the 
hands of Ormesby the justiciary) and Cressing^ 
ham the treasurer. The former distingia^ed 
himself by his sererity ; the latter had^no other 
object than the amassing of tnoney, by rapine 
and injustice. They treated the Scots as a con^ 
quered people ; and in consequence, the bravest 
imd most generous spirits of the nation were ex^ 
asperated to the highest degree against the £ng^ 
Hsh government. 

Among these was William Wsdlace, a man 
descended from an ancient fanuly^ whose con^ 
rage prompted him to undertake^ and enabled 
him finally to accompU^ the delivery of his n«r 
tive country. Finding himself obnoxious to die 
administration, he had fled into the woods, and 
(^ered himself as a leader to those whom their 
crimes or bad fortune had reduced to a like ne- 
cessity. Endowed with gigantic force of body, 
with daring valour, and patience to^ bear hunr 
ger, fotigue, and all the severities of the seasons, 
he beg^n ^vith small attempts, and discovered 
equal enterprise in annoying the enemy, and 
prudence in securing his own followers. AH 
who thirsted after military &me, or felt the flame 
of patriotism, were desirdus to partake his re- 
nown ; and his actions seemed to vindicate the 
imtion from the ignominy into which it had 
, fallen by its former tame submission. 

The jusdciary, and the o^er officers of £d* 
ward, alarmed at his i»t>gres8, hastUy fled into 
England ; while Uie Sa>ts betook themselves 1* 
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turms ki eveiy (puorter* Warremie) alarmed at 
this intelligence, shook off hiB indispoeitioD, and 
collecting in the north of EngUnd an army of 
forty thousand men, advanced lo Stirlingy and 
found WaUace encamped on the qppodte hanka 
df the Forth. In his impadence, Warrenne or- 
^red his army to cross a bridge which lay over 
tiie Forth; but when numbers oftheEn^^ish had 
passed, before they could be formed, they were 
attacked by Wallace, and pushed into the streamt 
m* perished by the swmd* Warrenne redred 
again into Fj^Jand ; and Wallace, afier receiv- 
ing fix>m his followers the title of guardian, or 
regent, passed the Tweed) and ravi^ed the 
bisli(^;>ric e£ Durham* 

Tlus reva^se hastened the return of Edward 
from Flanders ; and impatient to recover his 
superiority in Scc^land, he asaen^iled the whcde 
military force of £i^;]and, Wales, and Ireland, 
and marched with an army of near an hundred 
dioosand men to the ncMlhem fiootiers. 

The Scots were distracted by foction and ani- 
mosities. The elevation of Wallace was the 
object of envy to the nobility; and that hero, 
sensitde of their jealousy, and dreading the ruin 
of his country from those intestine discords, vo» 
kmtarily resigned his authority, and retained 
only the command over that body of followers^ 
who, being accustomed to victory under his 
standard, refosed to follow into the field, any 
other lefuler. The chief power now devolved on 
the steward of Scodand,^ and Cummin of Bade- 
aoch, men of eminent birth, who, fixing their 
statical at Falkirk, purjposed there to abide the 
assault of^he Engli^. 

Edward, pleased to be able, by one decisive 
Q2 
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stroke^ ta d^eraane the -fertoi^ of die war, led 
bis anny in three bo^es to the attack ; and by 
the dexterity of his arehers, atnd the weight of 
hts cavalry, the Scots were broken sund driven 
^ the field vrith prodigioits slaughter. In' the 
general rout, however, Walku^t bad kept lus 
tvooi>9 enUre } and havaig crossed the Carron, 
he marched leisureiy akog the banks of that 
atream* Young Robert Brace, grandsoti and 
beir of him %ho had been competitor for the 
throne, who, in the serrice of England, had al- 
ready given many proofs of his aspiring geniv^' 
i^>pearedon the opposite bank ; and distingti]sh«> 
ing the Scottish cl^e^ addressed him by namey 
and desired a short conference* He represented 
to him the fitdtless and tmnous enterprise in 
whidhhewas engaged,and the unequal contest 
between a weak state, deprived of its head, and a 
mighty nation conducted by the attest monarch 
of the age. If the love of his country was his 
motive for perseverance, his obstbiacy tended 
only to prolong her misery ; if he carried his 
views to private grandeur^ he ought to reflect^ 
that so many haughty nobles would never sub- 
mit to his rule. To this Wallace readied, that 
if he had hitherto acted akme as the clmmpion of 
his country, it was because no leader had yet 
af^ared to i^ace himself in tlmt honoiiraiile 
station ; that the blame lay entirely with the no* 
bility, and chiefly with Bruce himself, who had 
deserted the posts which his merit and fortune 
invited him to assume ; that the Scots, posses- 
sed of such a leader, might hope successfiilly to 
oppose all the powers and abifities of Edward ; 
and as for himself, he was desirous that his own 
life, as well as the existence of the nation, might 
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tensokiate wbeatfaey coiM be no otbenriae ftfo- 
served, than by reodving the cbuns of a haughty 
victor. The gallantry ^ thcae sondiaenta ioq»* 
td the dconnant ambitioD of Brace ; and he se- 
cretly rescilved to seize the first opt»itiinity of 
embracing the cause of his of^resaed conntry. 
The defeat of Falkirk had not complet* ^ 
ed the si:ibjection of the Scots. Under ' ' 
John Cummin, who had been chosen re- 
g^ent, they surprised the Engli^ army) routed 
them after an obstinate combat i extended their 
ttttcoesses to the banks of the Tweed ; and renK 
dered it necessary for Edward to begin anew the 
fiooquest of < the kingdom* . 

That ponnce prepared himself for the enter- 
pHae with lus usual vigour and abiUties ; he pe- 
netrated with a great army from one eaEtiendty 
ef Scotland to tibe olher^ and compelled erea 
Cammin himself to submit to his authority* 
Xt> -inake his acquisition moie dncabley he abio- 
gpited all the Scottish laws ^nd customs, endea^ 
voored to substitute those g£ England in their 
place, and entirely razed or destroyed the monu* 
metits of antiquity, and the vestiges of indepen- 
deuce. 

■ Wallace himself was at last betmyed 
into the hands of the king, by his friend , ' ^[ 
air John Monteith, and Edwud, instead 
af respecting his bravery and magnanimity, re- 
solved to overawe the Scots by an example of 
severity. He ordered the hero to be carried in 
chuns to London ; to be tried as a rebel and a 
tndtor, though he had never sworn fealty ta 
England ; and to be executed on Tower-hill. 
Such was the unworthy fate of Wallace, who, 
through the course of several years, with signal 
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conduct, intfepufitfy and peneveitoice) defend* 
edf agdnst a pi:Mc and oppremve enemyy -the 
l&erties of his native countiy* 

^ The baibarous potic3r of Edward ftiled 
1306! ^ ^^ piffpose to which it was directed ; 
' the Scots were enraged at tlie ai justice 
and cruelty exercised on their champion ; and it 
was not long ere a more fortunate leader pre- 
sented himself to conduct diem to Tengeance. 
The conference which Robert Bruce had held 
with Wallace on the banks of the Carron had 
sank deep in hb mind ; and he determined to 
revive the preten^ons of his femily, and aspire 
to the vacant throne. Edward Mras not ignorant 
<^ the sfurit and the intensions of this young 
chief; and he ordered his motions to be watch- 
ed. One of the Mends of Bruce, anticipating, 
ganger, yet not daring, amidst so many jealous 
eyes, to hdd any conversation with him, sent 
him, by his servants, a pair of spurs, and a purse 
of gold, which he pretended to have borrowed 
from him ; and left it to his sagacity to discover 
his meaning. Bruce rightly interpreting the 
allusion, set oS imm^iately, and travelling 
through cross roads, reached Dumfries in An- 
nandale, the chief seat of his family interest, 
where he found a number of the Scottish noUlity 
assembled, and among the rest, John Cummin, 
^irith whom he had formeriy lived on terms oi 
strict intimacy* 

The noblemen were astonished at the appear- 
ance of J^-uce among them ; and still more when 
he discovered to them the object of his journey, 
which was to live or die with them, in the de- 
fence of the liberties of his country^ These ge- 
nerous sentiments, assisted by the graces of his 
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yromtb and tttaidf deportm^ti impivtsed the 
mm^ of his ao^nce, and roused them to free^ 
doin and revenge. -CunuEaiQ akne^ who had 
secretly taken his measuFea with the. kmgi (ael 
before them the certain destruttioil they^nat 
expect, if they again shook off thdr aOsgiAilcQ 
to the vktofioos Edward. Bnney apprimd of 
hm treachery, and ^nreseeing the certaiik&diire 
of all his sshemes fiom the o|>p06ition of so pow^ 
erM a leader, immediately took his reaolutioQ* 
Me followed Cmnmin, on the dissoliition of the 
assemUy ; and as he passed through the cloisters 
of the Gray-fHars, he ran him throi^ the body. 
. T^death.of Cnmmin sealed the ooospiracy 
of the Scottish nobles. The gemus of the nation 
roused itaek^ Bmee was solemnly crowned at 
Scone ; and attacking with fury the English, 
dispersed in their quarters^ he again expelled 
them the kingdom. Edward foitnd that the 
Scots, twice conquered in his reig^, must yet be 
afresh subdued. 

To effbctuate tins, he assembled a & d 
g!reat $amy^ and was preparing to enter '' 
the frontiers, when in the ti^rty^th 
year of his reign, and the uxty-ninth of his age, 
he unexpectedly sickened, and died at Bui^ 
on the Sands, whence he wias removed for inter- 
ment to Westminster Abbey.* With his last 
breath, he enjoined his son and successor, to 
prosecute the enterprise, and never to deinst tiH 
he had £naHy subdued the kingdom of Scotland. 

.L ..-■'■ ' ._ I - II 

• Th« tomb of Edward I. wat opened iu I774» when 
his body was found unconsumed. Several monuments of 
his affection for his queen Eleanor, who died, 1*96, at 
Homeby in Lincohishirc, still remain in the placci where 
her corpae rested. 
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Edward IL inherited not with the throne the 
vigour of his &ther. He was now in the twen« 
tjr-thirdyear of his age, of an agreeaUe figure, 
and of a m3d and gentle disposition ; but the first 
act of his reign blasted the h(^>es which the Eng- 
lish had entertained of him. Equally incapable 
o^ and averse to business, he only entered Scot- 
land to retreat : he ^fisbanded his army, without 
maldng any impression on Bruce ; and by this 
feeble step, convinced his nobles, they might 
mth impunity bid defiance to his power, which 
they did not Icmg want an opportunity to at- 
tempt* 

I^ers Gaveston, the son of a Gascon knight, 
by his insinuating address, his elegance of form, 
and his fively wit, had acquired an entire ascen- 
dant over ithe young Edward. The late king, 
apprehensive of the consequences, had banished 
l^m the kingdom ; but the present no sooner 
asc^Kled the throne than he recalled him, crea- 
ted him eari of Cornwall, married him to ids own 
niece, and seemed to enjoy no pleasure in his 
royal ^gnity, but as it enabled him to exalt this 
dbject of his fond afiections. 

The haughty barons were oflended at the su^ 
periority of a minion, whom they despised, but 
whose pomp and s^dendour eclipsed Uieir own. 
In a journey which the Idng took to France to 
espouse the princess Isabella, he left Gaveston 
guardian of the realm ; but, on the king's return, 
Isabella, who was of an imperious and intriguing 
disposition, finding her husband's capacity re- 
quired to be governed, thought herself best 
entitled to perform the office, and was well 
pleased to see a combination of the nobiiity 
formed against the &vourite< 
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At the head of that &cdoD, was Tho- 
mas earl of Lancaster, cousin-german to ^^^ 
the king. This nobleman entering the 
parliament with his adherents in arms, required 
the banishment of Gaveston ; to wludi Edward 
was obliged to submit ; but instead of seoding' 
him back to Gascony, he appointed him lom 
heutenantof Ireland* 

Edward, however, unhaj^ in the absence of 
his minion, having contrived to soften some of 
the chiefs of the barons, ventured tp recal Ga- 
veston ; but the majority were not swayed bjr 
the example of their leaders. In defiance of the 
laws and the king's prohibition, with a mnneroas 
retinue of armed fottowers, they forced Edward 
to devolve for one year, the whole authority of 
the realm on a chosen yxolo of twelve ; and this 
committee, thus sanctioned, among other regu- 
lations, banished Gaveston for ever from the 
king's dominions* 

No socmer, however, did Edward, by retiring 
to York, find himself out of the terror of the ba« 
rons' power, than he recalled Gaveston ; when 
the barons, provoked at this measure, flew to 
arms, with the earl <^ Lancaster at thdr head* 
The idng escaped ; but the castle of Scarborough, 
where he had left his fitvourite, was obliged to 
surrender to die earl of Pembroke* From Uience 
he was removed to the castle of Dedington in 
Oxfordshire, where being left with a small guard, 
he was surprised by the earl of Warwick $ and 
the head of the unhappy Gaveston, without any 
regard to the laws, was struck off by the hands 
of the executioner* On the first intelU- . ^ 
gence pf the death of his favourite, Ed- '' 
ward was violent in his menaces of yen- 
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geance^; butfrcmi a natural fecilky of disposi- 
tion, he hearkened to an. juxommodation, and 
subscribed a general amnesty of all that had 
passed* 

The afiaurs of Scotland indeed withdrew his 
attention &om inferior objects* The progress (^ 
Bruce had been ts^id ; and he closely pressed 
the castle of Stirling, the only fortress in that 
kingdom which held out for the English ; to 
relieve wbich, Edward summoned his forces 
fiom all quarters^ to the mmiber of an hundred 
thousand men. At JBeuu^xkbum, about two 
miles from Stirling, Bruce with thirty thousand 
hardy warriors, in£bmied with the kive c^ inde? 
pendence, awsdted the charge of the enemy. A 
bill coveiied his right flank, a morass hia lelit ; 
and to screen his fixmt he had dug deq> pits* 
planted them with stakes, and c(y?ered them over 
with tur£ The Englii^, confident in their su- 
perior numbers, rushed forward without {H^ecau- 
tion. Their cavalry was entang^d in the pits, 
their ranks were br^en, and the Scottish horse 
pouring through the openings, scattered on eve- 
ry side slsoighter and dismay. Before they 
coidd recover from their panic, an army appear- 
ed to be marching towards them on their left ; 
composed of ws^;goners, and sunq>ter-boys 
whom Robert had supplied with military stand- 
ards. The stratagem took effect i thei En^li^ 
tht^w down their arms and fied; and were pur- 
sued to the gates of Berwick. Besides an in^t- 
tmiable booty, the Scots t^k -many perscHis of 
quality pri^ners, and above four hundred gen- 
tlemeU) whose ransom was a new accession of 
wealth to the victors. 
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*rhiB decktt^e batOe fixed die throne 
of »tuce, and shoak that of Edward, y:^^' 
The defeat of the latfcer rendered him "** 
Gontemptibie in the ejres of his mbjects. Un* 
able to exist without a fitvourite, he had chosen 
Hugh Spenser, a young nwm of high rmk, and' 
noble iamHy, in the room of Gaverton. Spenser 
posaeesed aU the exterior accomplishments of 
person and address, but was neither endowed 
i^th prudence nor moderation. His father, 
if%» was of the same name, was a nobleman tc* 
nen^Ie from his years, and qualified by his wis- 
dom and his valour, to have supplied the defects 
both of the king and his minion : but Edwaitfii 
attachment rendered the nameofSpenser odious ; 
and the turbident Lancaster and his adherents 
Were imfpatieTit to adueye his destruction. 

The claim of Spenser to an estate which had 
been seized on the illustrious fendly of Mow- 
bray, was the signal for civil war. Lancaster 
and several ^f the most potent barons flew to^ 
arms ; they ^vaged the lands of both the Spen-^ 
sers, who were then absent on the continent ; 
and having extorted from the king an act of at-^ 
t»nder against his favourite, and of indemnity 
fot themselves, they disbanded their army, and 
•eparsled in secmity, as they imagined, to their 
several csBtles. Edward, however, having as- 
sembfed an army, dropped the mask, reversed 
the sentence, and recalled the Spensers ; and 
prepared to chastise his enemies. 
Meanwhile, Lancaster, having hastily coHected 
I thirty thousand men, fled with his troops to^ 
I wards the north ; but being intercepted at Bo- 
I ronghbtidge, after a short action, was made 
, Vol. XIX. R 
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piiaoaeiv Edward, though gentle by tMxxcj 
remembered on this occasion the &te of Qaves* 
ton ; and Lancaster) after being exposed to the 
derision of the pc^nilace) was conducted to an 
eminence near Pomfret, one of his own castie% 
where he suffered deci^tatbn. 

Edward) after another fruitless attempt on 
Scotland) had concluded a truce for thirteeo 
' years with Brucey and thus virtually acknow- 
ledged his title. He was, however) still embar- 
rassed by the demands of his brother«in-laV) 
Charles the Fair, who required him to appev 
and do homs^ for the fees that he held ia 
France* The queen had beai permitted to make 
a journey to that country, in order to soften her 
brother ; but Charles remained inflexible ; and 
Spenser, who had been engaged in many quarreb 
with Isabella, dectined attending his master to 
Paris, where her credit might expose him to 
danger* An e^)edient was therefore proposed 
and adopted) that Edward should resign Gui- 
enne to his son) now thirteen years of agC) and 
that the prince should render personal homage 
to CharleS) as his superior lord. 

Young Edward was accordii^y s^ttoPa- 
riS) where the queen was already surrounded by 
a number of English fogitiveS) the remains c^ 
the Lancastrian &cti(H). Among these was 
young Roger Mortimer, a potent baron in the 
Welsh marches, who by the graces of his person 
and address, quickly advanced in the afibctions 
of Isabella ; and at last triumphed over her ho- 
nour* Edward, probably suspecting what had 
taken place, required her speedily to return 
with the prince ; but instead of obeying his or- 
ders, she publicly declared that she would never 
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tfet foot in EAg^d, dA Spemer was i^ HW wt A 
ftom his presence and councUs. 

This resolution gave fresh sfiinls to 
the malcontents in England; and laa- ^^' 
bella, having extended her alliances '^ 
abroad, by affiancing prince Edward with Phi- 
Mppa daughter of the count of HoDand and 
Haanault, enlisted three thousand men, sailed 
f&an the harbour of Dort, and landed, withoA 
opposition, on the coast of SuffiA. Several of 
the most powerfal barons immediateiy joined 
her ; and to render her cause popular, she re* 
ttewed her declaratiOT that her sole purpose was 
to free the king and kingdom, from the tjraBny 
of the Spensers. 

The unhappy king, after trying in vain to 
nmse the otizens of London, hastened to the 
West, and was hotly pursued to Bnstol by his 
own broUier, the eui of Kent, and the foreign 
forces undier John de Hainault. Disaf^xnnted 
In the loyalty of those parts, he passed over to 
Wales, leaving the elder Spenser governor of 
the castle of Bristcrf ; but the garrison having 
mutinied against him, he was delivered into the 
hands of his enemies. This venerable noble, 
who had nearly reached his ninetieth year, was 
without trial condemned to death. He was 
hanged on a gibbet, his body cot to pieces and 
thrown to the dogs, and his head exposed on a 
pole to the insults of the unfeeling populace- 
Edward himself attempting to escape to Ireland, 
was driven back by contrary winds ; and being 
discovered, was committed to the custody of the 
earl of Leicester, in the castle of Kenilworth* 
The younger Spenser his iavoisrite, who also 
feu Into the hands of his enemies, wasexecuted 
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Jike kiB M^Mt ^mOnoxA any i^ieeffanc^e of a.te- 
gal trial, or any r^ ciime being sJleged agsonat 
him, exc^t t^ weak and friyolous one, tliat he 
was a ^vourite of the king. 

The diebolical laabella^ in order to 

'' avsdl herself of the preyalling delusiojo, 
summoned in the king's name a.p«^^- 
mmit at Westminster. A charge wi^ drawn up 
ag£unst Edwaiti, in which, (even though framoed 
by his inveterate enemies, nothing but bis want 
fi capacity or his mis&rtun^ could be objeotod 
against him* His deposition, however^ waa voir 
£d by parliapient ; and the i»j&ce hia acoi w» 
placed on the thrcme* 

Hitherto, the queen had been sttcoeaafisl 'm 
ber aims ; but the gross violation q£ eveiy duty 
;^d ev^ry tie, soon estran^d from her the 
minds of men : the pcoctfs wjbich diily brokeQiit 
of her criminal commerce with M(»rtiaaer, ior- 
creased the general abhorrence against her ; aad 
her hypociisy, in publicly bewailing with te^ 
the king's unhappy fate, was not al^ to ^- 
ceive even the most stupid and n^st porejudiced 
of her adherents. In proportion as the queen 
became the object c^ public hatred, the dethron- 
ed monarch, who had been the vktam of her 
crimes and her ambition, wa|i regarded .wit^^ 
pity, with friendship, with veneration ; and men 
became sensible, that all his miscondiKt, which 
faction had so much exaggerated, had been ow« 
ii^ to the natural imbecility, not to any yoimf 
tary depravity, of his character. The earl of 
Ldcester, now earl (^ Lancaster, to whose cus* 
tody be had be^ committed, was soon toiu^^ 
widi those generous sentiments ; and be^des 
u^S his priaoQer wUh gentleness and humanity^ 
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lie was suspected to have entertained still more 
honourable intentions in his &vour. The king*, 
tliet^fbre, was taken frona his hands, and deh« 
▼ered orer to lord Berkeley, Mautravers, and 
Goumay, who were entrusted alternately, each 
for a month, with the charge of guarding him. 
WhHe he was in the custody of Berkeley, at his 
castle in Gloucestershire, he was still treated 
-with the gentleness due to hisrank and his mis* 
fortunes ; but when the turn of Mautravers and 
Qouraay came, every species of indignity was 
practised against him, as if their intentions had 
been to break entirely the prince's spirit, and to 
employ his sorrows and afflictions, instead of 
more violent and more dangerous expedients,- 
for the instruments of his mv ier. But as this 
nvethod of accomplishing his object, appeared 
still too slow to the impatient Mortimer, he se- 
cretly sent orders to- the two keepers, who 
were at his devotion, instantly to dispatch him; 
Taking advantage of Beiiteley*s sickness, 
in whose custody he then was, and who 7^^" 
was thereby incqiacitated from attending 
his chaise, tiiey came to Berkeley-castle, put 
themselves in possession of the king's person r 
and thrusting a red hot iron through a horn into 
his fundament, that no marks of external vio-* 
lence might be seen, they put him to the most 
horrible death. The dreadful deed, however, 
was discovered to all the guards and attendants 
by the screams with which the agonizing king* 
filled the castle^ while his bowels were consum- 
ing. 

The perpetrators of this shocking and almosf 
unheard of crime, in the ensuing revolutioir 
ibund it necessary to fly from the resentment of - 
R3 
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^ Marseilles and beheaded ^ 8i>d tbcmgh Mmb- 
trnven^ ev^tually Stained bis pardoo, it was nol 
imtil he had languished manf yea^ in Gemuoiy 
in continii^l terror and concealment, racked with 
^ pangs of conscious giult*. 

In all his connecdcHiSy Edwaid was imliprti»' 
futte, yet a more innocent and inoSen»ve chaiaip* 
ter can scarcely be nasaed. To hk mikbiess m- 
deed and biswant of penetration, in diooswg men 
ciq)able of gtndiag the reins of gpvei:nnieiM» 
which he was incapable of holding hinise]^ hif 
misfortune are prmct pally to be ascribeid^ 



CHAPTER Vt 

The Reign of Ednoard IIL 

AP ARLI AMENT being assembkd^ an aet 
of indemnity was passed in &v€>ur of those 
who had deposed the late king, and the atUuin- 
der against Lancaster s^ his party being re^^ers- 
ed, he was appointed guardian to the young king 
Edward III. witii a council of regency^ cosisisV 
ing of five prelates and seven lay lords* 

Robert Bmce, king of ScotUpd, Uiough de* 
climng in health and years, thought the pre90Q^ 
opportunity favourable ^r inyading £agland» 
and accordingly Erected an army of twenty-five 
thousand men, under the command of the eaii 
ctf Murray and lord Douglas, to penetrate into 
Durham* Impatient of military gk>ry, you0g 
Edward advanced to repel them at the head of 
sixty thousand Eng^h, and the Ibrei^ forces 
of John of Hainauk. The Scots, lig^t and un-« 
incunii>ere^ long eluded bis porsints f but he 
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foqnd thematkng^fiiriiinyd tm tiie aeuthcm 
banks of tte Wer^, aai tbtoagli their lidiatim 
was advanu^eous) he would ^ve hiwrdcd ao 
altack* His aidour^ however^ iraa fcsbrained ei« 
tberbf thepnideaceorcovyoCMoftiiMr; who 
without being included in the regenqr, pasaesaed 
a paramoittit authority ; and the Sooit availing 
themselves of the ddayy retiKd within th«r owa 
temtofies ; while Edward returned to Loadoa 
lu^ly incensed against Mortin^r for the diu p 
pcmitinent and dlsgnace he bad ineiirred. 

The jiow^of Mortiiiiery indeed, was notoa^ 
formidabie but diaguating to every oae« £dr 
wstfd, who had atlmoed his eighteenth yeart 
repined at the fetters in which h^ was hdd by 
tina inaolent nunister \ and with some firiendsi 
concerted a plan to emancipate Inmsetf^ The 
que^irdowager and Mortimer lo^ed in the 
caatloof Nottingham ; the kingalao was admit* 
tedy thouQph with a hw only of his attendants.; 
and as the castle was strictly guankd, it became 
necessary to conuOHnacatB the design t0sir Wil^ 
Uam Eland the govemaiv who zealoasly took 
lATtinit* By his c&rection the king's aaeodatos 
were admitted through a subtenaneous passage ; 
and Mortimer^ irithout hairing it in his power to 
jQskib reustece, was suddenly seized in an apart* 
meat adjotmng to the queen's. A parliament 
was inmiediately summoned for his condenma- 
tion ; and such was the notoriety oi his in&my, 
that without trial, or examinmg a witness, he 
Bus sentenced to be hanged on a gibbet at the 
Ebnes, in the neighbourhood of London. The 
queen,' stiH more giriky than Mortimer, waa 
preaenred by the duty of her son : she was^ how* 
trer, oonfined to her own house i andibougM^tt , ^^ 
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king, during the remainder of her ]ife> paid hef 
occasional visits, she never regained any credit 
or influence. 

Edward having now assumed the reins 
of government, applied himself to correct 
the disorders that had grown up during 
the late lawless administration ; /and the severi^ 
with which he caused justice to be executed, 
aoon restored the kingdom to internal tranquilli- 
ty, which allowed him to extend his views* Ro- 
bert Bruce was no more ; and his son David, a 
minor, found a competitor in Edward Baliol, the 
son of John, who had been crowned king of 
Scotland* The pretensions of the latter were 
secretly supported by Edward, who connived at 
ft number of the English barons, arming their 
vassals in his cause* With these allies Baliol 
landed on the coast of Fife, and on the banks of 
the river Erne, surprised and defeated the Scots: 
twelve thousand of the latter fell in the action, 
and among these the earl of Marre, the regent 
The victor immediately marched to Scone, and 
was crowned there with great pomp, while his 
competitor David sought shelter in France. Not 
long after, however, Baliol experienced a sudden 
and total reverse of fortune ; he veas attacked by 
sir Archibald Douglas, and the leaders of the 
opposite party ; and after an ineftectual strug- 
gle, fled into England* 

During his short lived royalty, he had offered 
Edward, to do homage to him for his crown : 
and that monarch determined to seize the fa- 
vourable opportunity of recovering the ascen* 
dancy which under Robert Bruce had been Iost» 
As the ally of Baliol he invested Berwick : forty 
thousand Scots, conducted by the regent Doug- 
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Jfts, mdva&Qed lo tbe relief of that kmpomxtt 
fortress ; who relying, on their superior fiumbersi 
ventured to attack the En^ish at Ha£down-hi]k 
Their temeritf was chaaUsed by a total defeaCy 
with very little loss on the side of En^uid* 

A&er this fat^ blow, the Scottish n^ks had 
Ao other resource left but suhmissioQ : Baliol 
was acknowledged king, by a paiiiaoDent assenb- 
bled s^ Bdinburg^ i the superiority of England 
was aigain reco^iised, and the gratitude of B»- 
Hcd ceded Bewick, Dunbar, and all the aouth- 
east counties, to be lor ever annexed to the En^ 
Ush monarchy. 

This ntean and Cempoiki&g concession, ^ 
l^al^ed against him such a storm of in^g- '* 
natibn and reiralt, that Edward found it 
necessary to prop, in person, the tottering throna 
of his ally. Twice he entered Scotland in armsy 
and msQTched without resistance thrai^h the low 
conotries, rairaging the estates of those who were 
disaSected to his party. The Scots, howereiv 
tanght by experience, retired into their hills and 
fiEUK^iesaes, and wailed a fayoorable moment for 
revKO^ from the war which was on the point 
of breaking oat between France and England* 

It had long been a prevailing opinion 
that the crown of France could never j;* ^* 
descend to a female, and this maxim was 
9ai^x»ed to be confirmed by aclause in the Salie 
code; but the king of England early embraced 
a notion that he was entided, in right of his 
mother, to the succession of the kingdom, and 
that the chiim of the ne^w was preferable 
to that of Philip de Valois, the cousin-german, 
who had been placed on the throne of France, 
with the unanimous consent of his people. 
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But though the youth&a and ambitious mUid 
of Edward had rashly taken up this delusiTe 
idea, he did not thmk proper to insist on his 
pretensions, which must have immediately in- 
volved him, on very unequal tenns, in a daiw 
gerous and implacable wiu* with so powerAil a 
monarch. Phitip was a prince of mature y ears^ 
of great experiemx, and, at that time, ai an 
established character, bother prudence and 
valour ; and by these circumstances, as well as 
by the internal union of his people, and their 
acquiescence in his undoubted right, he poss^ 
Bed every advantage above a raw youth, newly 
raised, to the government of the most Jn tracta- 
ble and most turbulent subjects in Europe* An 
incident, however, immediately occurred, which 
required that Edward should either openly de* 
clare his pretenidons, or for ever renounce and 
abjure them* He was summoned to do homage 
for Guienne : Philip was preparing to compel 
him by force of arms ; and Edward finding ife 
prudent to submit to present necessity, went 
over to Amiens ; and in a formal deed, ac^now*^ 
ledged that he owed liege homage to France ; 
which was in effect ratifying, and that in the 
strongest terms, Philip's title to the crown of 
that kingdom. His own clsdm indeed was so 
unreasonable, and so thoroughly disavowed by 
the whole French nation, that it is probable he 
would have desisted from renewing it, had not 
some subsequent jealousies and misunderstand- 
ing taken place, which Edward e^^erly laid hold 
of to promote his views, ^adous and destruc<» 
tive as they proved. 

Determined to engage in this chimerical at- 
tempt, the king began with opening his inten* 
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ttona to the ccmnt 6i HainauU his &tlier-in-]aw ; 
and having engaged Yam. iti his interests^ he em^ 
ployed the good offices and counsels of that princd 
in drawing into his alliance the other sovereigns 
of that neighbourhood* The duke of Brabant 
was induced, by his mediation, and by large re* 
mittances of money from England, to promise 
his concurrence : the archtMshop of Cologne, 
the duke of Gueldres, the marquis of Juliers, 
the count of Namur, the lords of Fauquemont, 
and Baquen, were engaged by like motives, to 
embrace the English alliance. These sovereign 
princes could supply, either from their own 
states, or from the bordering countries, great 
numbers oi warlike troops ; and nothing was 
wanting to vaskt the force on that quarter very 
formi^U^le, but the accession of Flanders ; which 
Edward procured by means somewhat extraor- 
dinary and unusual* 

The Flemings having attained to a superior 
state of opulence and refinement, could no long- 
er brook the vassalage of the feudal institutions. 
They had risen in tumults ; had insulted the 
nobles ; had chased their earl into France ; and 
delivering themselves over to the guidance of a 
seditious leader, had been guilty of all that in- 
solence and disorder, to which the thoughtless 
and enraged populace are so much inclined, 
wherever they are unfortunate enough to become 
their own masters. 

Their present leader was James d'Arteville, a 
brewer in Ghent, who governed them with a 
more absolute sway than had ever been assumed 
by any of their lawful sovereigns ; and this sedi- 
tious tradesman, the haughty Edward courted 
with the most suhmisidve assiduity. D' Arteville, 
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temiUe tlifitthe Flenikiss wore natundy iik^jr* 
•d to the En^ish) and proud of these advances 
from, the king, invited him over to the Low; 
Countries. Edward, albr having recdived tb& 
consent of his parliajnent, passed over to Flan- 
ders, accompanied hy a body of troqps. Tvfo 
oi3stacles yet prevented him from enteiingon ao 
Uon ; the vassals of the empire would not act 
without the direction of the emperor, who stiU 
maintained the exterior of peace with France ; 
and the Flemings pretended the same scruples 
with regard to the inva^on of their liege lord. 
The firat was overcome by the emperor appoint- 
ing Edward vicar of the empire ; an empty ho- 
nour, but which s^red to banish tho doubts of 
the German princes ; and to obviate the secondi 
Edward, by the advice of d'Arteville, assumed 
the title of king of Finance. Yet he ventured aot 
cm this step without hesitation and reluctance ; 
and his mind seemed filled with a presage of the 
calamities which he w^as about to inflict and en- 
tail on both countries. 

After a vain attempt on Camforay, 
vl * Edward advanced to the 'frontiers tji 
France. He there saw the vanity of his 
expectations ; the count oi Namur, and even the 
coutit of Hainault, his brother-in-law, instead 
of being deceived by the new title he had assum- 
ed, reused to commence hostilities s^;ainst their 
liege lord, and retired with their troops. The 
king, however, .passed the Sdbeldt, and onoamp- 
ed near Capelle with fifty thousand men ; Philip 
i^jproached him with an army nearly douUe in 
number: the English monarch was averse to 
engage agsunst so great a superiority ; the French 
king thought it si^ieot if he eluded the attacks 
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^his advenaiy ; the latter soon reaped the har- 
vest of his caatioii) since the exhausted finances 
of Cdivard compelled him to disband his annff 
and quit the field. 

The spirit of Edward^ however, was stiH ufi- 
broken* By confirmihg the ancient charters^ 
and the privileges of boroughs, he obtained fix>m 
the parliament a considerable 8tq>p}f , and with 
a fleet of 250 sail, he again embarked for the 
continent. Near Sluise he was opposed by the 
French fleet, consisting of 400 ships. The infe« 
Tiority of the English in number, was compen- 
sated by their nautical skill, and the presence of 
their monarch; the encounter was fierce and 
bloody ; but in the heat of action, the Flemings, 
near whose coast the French had imprudently 
engaged, issued from their harbours, and oppres- 
sed their weary adversaries with unexpected fu- 
ry ; two hundred and thirty of the French ships 
were taken, and thirty thousand of their best 
seamen perished. So fatal was the loss, that 
the courtiers of Philip preserved a gloomy "si* 
lence ; and their sovereign was at length inform- 
ed of the national calamity by the privileged 
tongue of a court fool, or jester. 

Numbers now crowded to the standard of 
Edward ; and with an army of above an hun* 
dred thousand men, he invested Toumay. That 
city had been provided with a numerous garri- 
son ; but a siege of ten weeks had nearly ex- 
hausted their provisions, when their courage 
was confirmed by the march of the French king, 
at the head of a mighty host, to their relief. 
The latter still declined to hazard his crown in 
a decisive action; and contented himself with 
throwing succours into Toumay. Both armies 
Vol. XIX. S 
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coatimied in ^ght of oach oUier ^i^jiout enga^ 
iog ; and tbeir crii}€al situathm indooed Jkm, 
(;QUi]i|esft.dQvasP^r oC IJamttH^ to kitefpose. her 
good offices, in order to prevent the fusion o£ 
&ood. Tbig iN(iQei9W wM molliervia^law to Ed- 
wat^ and mt^ to Philip; md her jnous ft€brt» 
ptcevailed an Uiem bodi, tho^h they could not 
1^ astde> «^ lewt ta snapend^ tbcb amaiQ»irie% 
by subscribing a trm^ for a twelvemonth* 

£dward returned to £i^^d dsi^y chagrined 
at his disappQinj(;ment ; and vented his ill hutnoiO' 
on his own officers* In. paiticukr, he iras de» 
t^rminedto make Stratford^uchbtshopofCan- 
terbury> whom he tmd entrusted to collect the 
taxes, and whom he accused of having been 
remiss in Ins duty^ feel the wdigl^ of his dis|>Iea* 
sure. But thai pr^te iasmng a general soi- 
tence of excommunication agiunst his enemies^ 
the king was g^d to be recoiiciled to him> and 
to alk>w him to resume his fimcdons. 

In order lo obtain a new supply from the part 
liament) Edward had been reduced lo subscribe 
to nearly the same restrictions as had been im- 
posed on Henry III. and Edward II ; yet no 
sooner was the money colfected^ than he rev<^ 
ed and annulled his, concessions; but, though 
by this most unworthy and fraudulent measure 
he recovered his authority at home, the nuoy 
mortifications he had experienced in his war with 
^France would probably have influenced him. to 
dr<^ his claim> had not a revc^ution in Brittany 
opened to him more promising views* 

John IIL duke of Brittany having no issue» 
was solictbQUs toprevent those disorders to whicb> 
on the event of his demise, a disputed succession 
mi^ht expose his subjects* His younger brotber^ 
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I ti>e count of Penthfevre, hud l^ only one daugh* 
ter^ whonr the dxike deemedfhts heir; and as hit 
family had inherited the diitchy by a female 
^liccesslon, he thought her lille preferable to 
that of the count of Mtfmitfoit, who, being bro- 
dier by a second marrtage^ was the male-heirof 
that ]Mincipa&ty. He accordingly p wp a acd to 
bestorw his nkee in marHage on setne person 
who mf^t be aMe to defend her rights ; and he 
cast bU eye on Charles'of Btots, nephew of the 
king of France. Yet, as heboth loved his sub- 
jeotsy and was belored by them, he del^tnined 
not to take l^is impoftflnt step without their ap* 
probatidn ; which beitig readily oblomed, the 
marriage was concluded i and all lus vassals, and 
among the r^st the count of Mcmntfort, swore 
§Mt(f 10 Charles and to his consurt, as to their 
foture sovereigns* 

But on the death of the ag^ dake, the vmbi-* 
tionofthe count of Moutfifort broke through aU 
theee reguladons, and khidled a war, not only 
duig^erous to Brittany^ tat to a great paK of 
£^lrope. Senstbie that he could expect no fa* 
vom* fftxn Philip, he »iade a voyage to England 
on pretence of solteiting his daim to tlie earldom 
cf Richmond, which had devolved to him by 
his brother's death ; and there, ofieiing to do 
homage to Edward as king of France, for tlie 
dotchy of Brittany, he proposed a strkt alliance 
for the sufi^iort of their mtittial pretensions* Ed- 
imrd imniediately perceived the advantages at- 
tending this treaty ; and it required a very short 
negociation to eondnde an alliance between two 
men who, tiioogh their pleste with regard to the 
preference 6f male or female succession were 
^rectfy oppo^te, were in^mately connected by 
dieir immediate interests* 
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Soon after this, however, Mountferl 
y^^ fell into the^ hands of his enemies ; was 
conducted as a prisoner t6 Paris ; and 
^ut up in ^e tower of the Louirre* But not* 
withstanding tlus misfortune, his partj was sdll 
animated by the manly spirit of his consort^ 
who, instead of deploring with female weakness 
the captivity of her hu^iand, roused the states 
of Brittany to resist an usurper imposed t^A 
them by the arms of France; invested in Henne- 
bonne, she sustained with undaunted courage 
the assaults, of Charles of Blois ; and just as ^ 
strength of that ci^ seenled exhausted, audi 
capitudadon had been proposed, the exulting 
countess beheld from a k>fly tower the long ex- 
pected fleet of England steering to her reKefc 
Six thousand archers, with a body of heavy ca- 
valry, were immediately landed, under the com- 
mand of sir Walter "^/Uxaxyj^ a brave and experi- 
enced leader : and Charles of Blois was compel- 
led to aband<tf) a siege that was become hc^len* 
A more ample reinfi>rcement followed undet 
the guidance of Robert of ArU>is ; and Vannes 
was successfully attacked* The Bretons who 
adhered to Charles, assembled to recover this 
important city ; and Robert was compelled to 
relinquish his prey, after receiving a wound 
which proved morUd* To succour his aUy, 
Edward, with twelve thousand men, landed at 
Morbien near Vannes, and commenced the three 
important sieges of Vannes, of Rennes, and of 
Nantz ; but, by undertaking too much, he &iied 
of success in all his enterprises. The duke of 
Normandy, eldest son (^ Philip, appeared in 
Brittany at the head of an army of thirty 
thousand in&ntry, and- four thousand cavalrf* 
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Sd^ir^rd was ob&g^ to concenh«te his fbrcesy 
a]^ to eDtreQch himself before VanneS) where 
the dtik^ oi NcHTdandy soon after arrived) and 
in a manner invested the besiegers. The Engw 
fish camp began to be afRicted by &mine ; and 
in this dangerous situation, Edward willingly ac* 
eepted the mediation of two legates fiom the 
court of Rome ; he subscribed a truce for three 
years, by which all prisoners were to be release^ 
the places in Brittany to remain with the present 
possessors, and Vannes was to be seouestered 
into the hands of the legates, to be aiterwards 
deposed of according to their pleasure* 

It. was not Icmg, however, before Edward 
found a pretence for new hostilities. He 
complained that some nobles, the paiti- ' ' 
sans of the house of Mountfort, had been 
pcmished contrary to the articles of the treaty : 
th^ parliaipent seemed to participate in his re* 
sentments ; and granted him liberal supplies for 
the renewal <^ the war. The eari of Derby, 
with an English army, passed over to Guienne, 
defeated at Bergerac the French general the 
count de Lisle, reduced great part of Perigord, 
untiMiis progress was checked by the duke of 
Noptrtandy, at the head of one hundred thou- 
sand men, who would probably soon Imve wrest- 
ed from the Engli^, all their conquests, had> 
hendtbeen summoned from improving his ad-- 
vantages, to another quarter of the kingdom. 

To succour the earl of Derby, Edward _^ 
had collected at Southampton a fleet of j* ^5; 
nearly a thousand sail,- and an army of 
thirty thousand itien. He embarked on this- 
destination^ witli his son the prince of Wales^ 
and the flower of his nobility; but the win^s- 
S2 
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ptomnf contraiji he was premled on to ch^nee 
the object of his attack, aiid to invade NoiraiaD- 
df. Destitute of any military forges, its fiertile 
fields and opulent towns presented a lich ^kj 
lo the invader, while its vicinity to the capkal 
of France rendered every event, in those quar- 
ters of importance. Influenced by these consi- 
derations, Edward ordering his fleet to steer for 
the Norman coast, safely landed his forces at la 
Itogue i and immediately spread his army over 
the whole country ; defeated a body of trocips 
which had been collected for the de&nce of Caen, 
and carried l)y assault, and plundered that rich 
city. He moved next towards Rouen ; but he 
found the bridge over the Seine broken dowii» 
and the king of France, who had recovered 
from his surprise, encamped on the opposite 
bank with an host of one hundred thousand 
men. 

Edward perceiving that the French mtended 
to enclose him in their country, by a secret and 
rapid noarch, gained Poissy, passed the S^ne, 
and pressed forward towards Flanders ; but the 
same obstacles presented themselves on tfie 
Somme : the bridges were either broken down 
or strongly protected ; and a numerous detacb- 
ment guarded the northern banks. The pronaise 
of liberal reward induced a peasant to betray 
the interests of his country, and to inform £d* 
ward of a ford below Abbeville. At the head 
of his troops the king threw himself into the 
river, drove the enemy from their station, and 
pursued them over the plain* As his rear guard 
passed, Philip himself arrived; and Edward, 
sensible that a battle was unavoidable, prepai'ed 
^r it with a>olness and judgment. He choar 
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4ils gTouDd inth advantage liear the viUage of 
Crecy^*. drew up bis army on a gpentle ascentf 
and divided them into three Imes: the first was 
cQinmanded by the prince of Wales, and under 
him, by the earis of Warwick and Oxford ; the 
'eiois of Arundel and Northampton were at the 
head d the second line; and he remuned with 
the third division himsel£ His flanks were 8e« 
cured by trenches, and according to some lu8U>- 
nans> several pieces of cannon were placed in his 
" lix>nt. 

While the EngHshi inspired by the skill and 
countenance of their sovereign, awaited widi 
steady composure the charge of the French, the 
kitter, burning with resentment, and only afnud 
lest their prey should escape them, pressed for- 
wards without order or obec^ence; and they 
arrtved in presence of the English, imperfectly 
formed, and &tigued by their imprudent faeaste. 
The first line, consisting of fifteen thousand 
Ctenoese cross4K>w men, was commanded hy 
Anthony Doria, and Charies Grimaldi; the se^ 
cond was led hy the count of AIen9on, brother 
to the king ; Philip himself was at the head of 
the third, accompanied by the kings of Bohe- 
mia, of the Romans, and of Majorca, with all 
the nobiUty and giteat vassab of the crown of 
• France. 

The conffict was k>ng and bloody, but the in* 
' tmpid courage of Edward prince ot Wales, who 
though a stripling, performed prodigies of va- 
kmr, decided the fortune of the day. The bat- 
tle became, for some time, hot and dangerous; 

♦ The battle of Crccy bcgao at three o*clock io ihe a^ 
rernoon, and hcted till dMk. 
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and the eaii of Wan^kk^ appfdieBtiveof tHak 
•wot from tile su^rioir imnbers of the Frenc^> 
dli|)atehed a messenger to Uw king^ and entreat- 
ed him to send succours, to the relief of the 
prhice. ExKvsrd had chosen his stadon ob the 
top c^ tho hiUs and 8tifvey«d tn t3»i«|uilii(f the 
acene of action. When the mesMUger accosted 
Mm, his fi«st question was^ whether the ptiace 
were-siain or innomided? On receiving an w^ 
awer m the negad?e, << RetHm," sMd he» ^ t0 
my son, and tdi him that I reserve the honouir 
of the day to him : I am oot^dent that he will 
ghew himself worthy of the honeui* <^ knight^ 
ImxkI whaoh I so lately confi^rved upon hims he 
will be able, without my assistancev to repel 
the enemy*" This speedi being reported to the 
ptitlce and his attoidants, insp^ved them wiA 
^sh courage: >^ they madte itfi attack mth ns^ 
donbled vigonr on the French, in whidi the 
count of Alen^n was idain: the whdelioeof 
cavalry vras thrown into disorder; the riders 
were killed. or cMsmounted-; *tiie Wdch in^yitry 
rushed into the throng, and with tbe^ long 
kDives cut' the throats of ^ who had fallen; 
nor was any quarter ^Pfen that day by ih^ 
victors. 

In this bloody and decisive engagement, thi 
king of France had himself a horse killed under 
Mm; he iras remounted; and^ though left al« 
ftiost akme, seemed still determined fo mahi^ 
tain the ce^mbat; when John Hainauk sei^ng 
the reins of his bridle, turned about his horsey 
and carded him off the field 6f battle. Th^ 
wh^ French^^rmy now took to^ fiigl%and was 
followed and put to the sword, without mercy, 
by the enemy ; till the daikli^s of the night put 
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m endtothepursmt. Theking^oniheirttMet- 
ing, £bw into the arna» of tiie piriaee of Wale% 
and exclaimed^ ^ Mf brmve 8od I persevere m 
yoar honoural^ cause : je^ are my wan ; for 
valiantly hare yon acquitted yoondf to^y : 
you ha?e shewn yoursdf worthy of empbc*" 

Next morraiig was foggy ; and at the fingtitk 
observed that many of the enemy had lott thdr 
way m the night and in the mitt) they eoiployed 
a stratagem to bring them into their ix>wer; 
tiiey erected on the eminences scmie French 
standards which they had taken in the battle $ 
and all v^io were alhired by this&lse signal were 
cruelly put to the sword, and no quarter givra 
th^m. In excuse for this ii^mmanttyy it was 
aHeged that the French king had given similar 
orders to his troops ; but tbe real reason pro* 
bably was, that the ^g^h did not choose to be 
encumbered with prisoners* In this battlCf 
there fell, by a moderate computation, twelve 
hundred French knights, fourteen hundred ^n- 
Hemien, four thousand men at arms, besides 
about thirty thousand of inferior tank : many (^ 
the principal notnlity of France, the dukes of 
Lorraine and BourfacMi, the earls ci Flanders, 
Blois, Vaudemont, Aumale, were left on the 
field of battle. The kings dso of Bohemia and 
Maforca were slain. The former was blind 
^ra age ; but bdng resolved to hazard his per- 
son, and set an example to others, he ordered 
the reins of his bridle to be tied on each side to 
the bors^ of two gentlemen of his train ; and 
lus dead body a!hd those of his attendants, were 
a^rwards found among the slidn, with their 
hiH!8ea standing by them in that situation. His 
oest was three ostrich feathers i and bis mottoi 
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*^ JkkdkBj It«rvet»whichthepiinc»«f Wakt 
and his nieoessors adopted infnemorial of tins 
fprcat Tictoiy.. The action tnay seem no less 
retnarkiMe for the small loss sostuned by the 
Englithy than for the gieat slaughter of the 
French : there were kiHed in it only one esqaire 
and thfee kiBghtB^ and bat a amsdl ntimbeT of 
comnioQiiien* 

The great pmdcoce of Bdwaxti appeared not 
oidy in obttimag ttds memorahle victory, but 
in the measures wfatdi he puisued ofiter it« ' Ndt 
ekled by his pnesent prosperity, so fiir as to cs^ 
pect the total conquest of France, or even that 
of any considerable piovtnees, he limited hts 
ambition to the conquest of Calais ; and- al^et 
the interval of a few days, which he emi4o3F6d 
in interrmg the slain, he mardied with his vie 
tortous army, and presented himself bdare the 
place. 

John of Vienne^ a valiant knight of Burgondy, 
wasgoveraarof Calais, and being supplied with 
every thing necessary for defence, he cncou^ 
ragfsd the townsmen to perfbmi to the otmcwt 
their du^ io their king and country. Edwai^ 
therefore, sensible from the beginning that it 
was in vain to attempt the place by foixe, pur* 
posed only to reduce it by £aiminer This siege 
employed him nearly twelve months, and during 
this interval, there psrased m diffmnt i^aces 
many otb^ events, which in general redound^ 
to the honour of the Eng^h arms* 

The Scottish nation, after long defemKof^ 
with incrediUe perseverance, their liberttes 
against the superior force of the EngUsh, reoak 
led their king David Bruce in 1343. Though 
that prince, adther by his s^ rKvr capadtyy 
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oMild briAg'lli«tB ranch aasnfasGe^ he ^ve 
them the countomnceof sovvragn anthority ; 
aad as Edward's Wws ob the cdtAinent proved 
a^great x)ivefsion'tO'l!k& fofceof England) they 
rendered the balance more equal between the 
kingdcHns. In every troee which Edward ocm- 
cludedl with Piu^ the king of Scotland was 
comprehended ; and when Edward made his 
last inyaatonupon France^ David 'was strongly 
salieited by his aHy to invade the northern 
counties of England* AccC»^ing]y David soon 
mustered a great army, entered Nc»thumbeiw 
l^nd at the head of above fifty thousand men^ 
aad carried his ravages said devastations to the 
gates of Durham* But queen Philippe, as- 
sembling a body of little more than twelve 
thousand men, which she entrusted to the com* 
mand of lord Percy, ventured to approach him 
at Neville's Cross near that city ; and riding 
through the ranks of her army, exhorted every 
man to do his duty, and to execute revenge on 
these barbarous ravagers : nor could she be 
penuaded tb leave the field, till the armies were 
on the point of engaging. The Scots were soon 
broken and chased voff the field : fifteen thou* 
sand' of them were slain ; and the king himself 
was taken prisoner, with several of his most dis* 
tinguisbed nobles* 

Philippa having secured her royal pri- 
Bcmer in the tower, crossed the sea to her i^^y, 
consort, whom she found still engaged in 
the stege of Calais : sifter a vain attempt to re- 
lieve it, at the head of two hundred thousand 
men, Philip had been obliged to abandon that ci- 
ty to its -fate ; the inhaWtants were reduced to 
the hat extreimty ; but Edward would only con- 
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sent to sQ^^end tbe general distraction on ccn^ 
dition that six of the most coiuuderaUe citizens 
should aU»e foxr the k^mKiqck^ of the rest, bf 
siibmitdng their lives to his disposal, and by 
presenting, with ropes about their necksy tbo 
keys of the city. While the wr^^hed people 
gased on each other, lost m despair, Eustace de 
St. Pierre, whose name deserves to be imxnortalv 
offered to encounter death for the safety of his 
friends and companions. The generous flame 
of enthusiasm was soon communicated, and five; 
more intreated to share the glory and the dan- 
ger : they appeared erect and undaunted before 
the haughty Edward, who at the interces»on of 
his queen Philippa, dismissed with presents these 
gallant citizens. 

. jy To secure the possesion of Calmsy 
'y[ Edward ordered sUl the native iphabi' 
tants to quit the town, and pecked it 
anew with English ; a policy which probably 
secured so long to his successors that important 
fortress ; he soon liiter, through the mediation 
of the pope's legates, concluded a truce with 
France ; and on his return, establishe4 the Or« 
der of the Garter. The general account of its 
oiigin is, that the king's mistress, the countess 
of Salisbury, having dropped her garter in a 
ball-room, Edward taidng it up, observed some 
of the courtiers to smile, upon which he called 
out, ^ Bofd 9oU qui mal yfieme^ Evil to him that 
evil thinks ;" and in memorial of this efent, he 
instituted the Order of the Garter, with these' 
words for its motto. 

A damp was thrown over this festivity by a 
destructive pestilence which invaded the king* 
dom» and b computed to hasre swept away near 
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a tfaii^ of ^le iiMbtonts. *In Loadon alone, 
fifty tfaousafid ^etBMi»«re wd to bate perilled. 
ThisimMf first ditoorercd ttsetf mtfee north 
of Amskf and made-its devaatadng ptog i oas fiwn 
ene end of Europe to tile otiier; and ao grievwia 
a* calamity serv^, more than the paofic db* 
position of the coH lrat t k ig parties, to proloBg 
the treee between Ffanceimd £Rgiand* 

Daring this trace, Phflip Imd paid 
the ^bt of nature, and his son John, ^ ' 
Htherto known by the title of the dnke 
of 'Normandy, asosnded the throne. Hia piety 
and shicerity procured hhn the somame of 
^Good;'' but he possessed not that masterly 
prudence whichthe situation of the kingdom re- 
quired; and his measures were embarnssed by 
the intrigues of his kinsman Chaites king of Na- 
varre, to whom the epidiet of " Wicked" has 
been with justiee afl&ced, though he possessed 
talents of the vcry^ first (Hxier, had they been ho- 
nourabfy directed. This prince did not eonceii 
fais pretensions, in right of his mother, to the 
crown of Fiance; and he seduced by his ad- 
dress, Charles, the eldest son of John, who first 
bore the name of dauphin, to riiare his councils* 
But Charles repenting of his folly, revealed the 
secret to 1^ fiitiier; and the Ung of Navarre 
with several of his associates were seized at an 
entertelnment at Rouen ; some of the latter 
were hnmediatdy led to execudon; imd the 
kmg iiimself was thrown into prison. 

This decisive and strictly justifiable step was 
for £rom proving advahtageous to John. Philip, 
the brother of the king Of Navarre, flew to arms, 
and implored the protection of England ; and as 
the trace was expned, Edwacd was at Kberly to 
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afford hhn assistance. From- ravaging IHcarfyJ ^ 
the king himself was recalled to check the in« 
cursions of the Scots; he laid waste the country 
from Berwick to EcUndmrgh ; and Balid^ finding f 
the aversion of his countrymen increase^ resign- ' 
ed the crown into Edward's hands, on condition 
of receiving a moderate pension for life. 

In the mean time, young Edward, ac- 
'^'Jr' companied by the earls of Warwick and 
Salisbury, had anchored in the Somme, 
with three hundred sail : being joined by tl^ 
vassals of Gascony, he carried fire and sword 
throughout Languedoc : in a second campaign, 
at the head of 'twelve thousand men, he x>ene- 
trated into the heart of France ; when he was 
alarmed with the unwelcome intelligence that' 
the French king was approaching with an army 
of sixty thousand men- 
Near Poictiers, prince Edward prepared for 
battle, with equal courage and prudence; yet 
even the most splendid military qualities could 
not have extricated him, had the French availed 
themselves of their superior numbers, and con- 
tented themselves with intercepting his pro- 
visions. The prince was indeed so sensible of 
his desperate condition, that he offered to pur- 
chase a retreat by ceding all his conquests, and 
by stipulating not to serve against France for 
jieven years; but John required him to surrender 
himself piisoner. This proposal was rejected 
, by the high spirited Edward, who declared that 
England should never be obliged to pay the 
price of his ransom. 

All hopes i)f accommodation being at an end, 
the prince of Wales strcngthened by new in- 
ti-enohment:^ the post which he had before so ja- 
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ciousty chosen ; and contrived an ambush of 
[three hundred men at arms, and as many arch- 
I ers, whom he put uoder the command of the 
I Captal de Buche, and ordered to make a circuity 
^t they might fall on the flank or rear of the 
French army during the engagement* The van 
of his army was commanded by the earl of War^ 
wick, the rear by the earh of Salisbury and Suf- 
folk, and the Qisun body by the prince himself* 

John also arranged his forces in three di* 
visions ; the first was commanded by the duke 
of Orleans, the king's brother ; the second by 
the dauphin, attend^ by his two younger bro- 
thers ; the third by the king himself^ who had 
by his side Philip his fourth son and favourite, 
^n about fourteen years of age. There was 
no reaching the English army but through a 
narrow lane, covered on each side by hedges ; 
and in order to open this passage, the mareschala 
Andrehen and Clermont were ordered to ad* 
vance with a separate detachment of men at 
arms* While they marched along the lane, 
a body of English archers, who lined the 
hedges, plied them on each, side with their ar* 
rows ; and being very near them, yet placed in 
perfect safoty, they coolly took their aim against 
the enemy, and slaughtered them with impunity* 
The French detachment, much discouraged by 
die unequal combat, and diminishing in their 
number, arrived at the end of the lane, where 
they met on the open ground the prince dT 
Wales himself, at the head of a chosen body,' 
ready for their reception. They were discom- 
filed and overthrown ; ope of the mareschals 
was slain, the other taken prisoner ; and the re* 
maiader q£ the detachment, exposed to the shot 
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of the enemy* without being able to make tt- 
listancey recoiled upon their own anny, and put 
every thing into disorder* In that critical mo- 
mentthe Captal de Buche unexpectedly appear* 
ed, and attacked in flank the dauphin's linei 
which feu into some confusion. Landas, Bo- 
denai, and St Venant, to whom the care of that, 
young piince and his brothers had been com- 
mittedy too anxious for their charge or for 
their own safety^ carried them off the fields and 
set the example (^flight) which was followed by 
that of the whole division. The duke of Or- 
leans, seized with alike panici and imagining all 
was lost, thought no longer of fighting, but car- 
ried off hb diviuon by a retreat, which soon^ 
turned into a ffight The ^vision under king 
John was stilt, however, more numerous than the 
whole English army ; and the only resistance, 
made that day was by his line pi battle* The. 
prince of W^s fell with impetuo^ty on some 
German cavalry placed in the front ; a fierce 
battle ensued : one dde was encouraged by the 
near pro^ct of so great a victory ; the oUier 
was stimulated by the shame of quitting the 
field to an enemy so much inferior ; but the Gees 
man generals, together with the duke of Athens 
constaUe of France) fiiUing in battle, that body 
of cavadry gave way, and left the king himself 
exposed to the whole fury of the enemy. The. 
ranks were every moment thinned around him.;, 
the nobles fell by his side one after another ;. 
his son, scaree fourteen years of age, received a 
wound, while he was fighting vsdiantly in de-f 
fence of his fether. The hmQ himself, spent 
with fetigue, and overwhelmed by numbers, 
might easily have been slain ;, but every EngKsii 
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gentleman) ambitious of taking afiye the royal: 
prisoner, spared him in the action, exhbrted him 
ta surrendier, and offered him quarter. Several 
who attempted to seize him suffered for their 
temerity* In this dilemma, he cried out, 
" Where is my cousin, the prince of Wales V* 
and seemed unwiliing to become prisoner to any 
person of inferior rank ; but t)eing told that the 
prince was at a distance, he threw do\ni his 
gauntlet, and yielded himsdf, together with his 
son, to ]3ennis de Morbec, a fugitive knight of 
Ari^s*^ 

The moderation which Edward displayed on 
this occasion, has for ever stamped his character. 
At a repast which was prepared in his tent for 
his royal prisoner, he served belund his chair, 
as if he had been one of his retinue* He refused 
to seat himself at table with his majesty ; all 
his father's pretensions to the crown of France 
were buried in oblivion ; and John received^ 
when a captive, those honours which had been 
denied him when on a throne^ 

A truce of two years fallowed the 
battle of Poictiers ; and the prince of ^'Jl'^ 
Wales availed himself of it, to conduct 
his royal prize in safety to England. He landed' 
at Southwark, and was met by a vast concourse 
of people of all ranks. The prisoner was clad 
in royal apparel, and mounted on a white steed, 
<Ustinguished by its ^ze and beauty, and by the 
netting of its furniture : rfie conqueror * rode by 
^s side in a meaner attire, on a black palfrey. 
In this situation he passed through, the streets of 
London, and presented the king of France to* 
ViS father, who advanced to meet him, and re- 
T2 
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otmdliiiiivilhtiieafttnecoiMoiffta.if lie btA 
yfikmtm^ ptid ton a mk* 

The moat horrible MMfdby in Fmaoe» wa» 
{sediiGecl by the caiidyttf ef . John. Tlw (bu^ 
phkh though endowcilwiidfi tm exaelleot imder^ 
9tttidhigy i«aa scbrc^f dghteen jrears: of agey 
andhttd nni^r ftxpcrieac^: nor jmthotitjt m^ 
fiaaitto4efeiida.8tal3eaa8aikd.al oocebfafo^ 
m^tLpoiref and draaestk bdEuxi*. The atmtetar 
gf Paria w^rediatracted bf party broths and not 
tnfteque&dy poUuted wkh biood. Tho pthee 
cttiea imitated the example of the capital: Use 
soldiers,, i^deaaed from idl diocipiiQey'atibeiaced 
themaelTies by phmder and rofalierir ; thepe»« 
seata loaa aguast their fbaner lords, leT^dle4 
their caatle% and o&mmaaaBCfed their &mtli9% 
nath^circinnstaacea of inctedMe barbarity* Eve* 
ry man ivas thrown loose and independent ^ 
lua fidlows ; and^ beentfenmieas reifned withonil 
contr^ 

Smu^ the height of the confimmi, EihniM 
had been prevent^ from pushing his^^onquesl^ 
by the exhanated state of his &iances# He had 
also flattered himseif that be ^migfat obtain mote 
solid adirantages. by negociating with his ro^al 
prisoneri than by arms : Mm had even agireed 
to restove the provinces whioh had been posses**, 
sed by Henry U* and his immediate suecessorsv 
and to annex them to Ei^tend without any .ob^ 
ligation of homage^ But the dauj^un aod tiba^ 
states rejected \m treafyas.dishoiiouisible ; and 
EdwMrdy on the exiurE^ion. (^ the truce, antk 
an hundred thousand men again crossed the 
chiamel* 

The French^ however, had been taught pni* 
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dtAoe bf Ibcir fcranffl* mhSottoiM^ ladtmd-iof 
hazarding a dedsbre aclioii, thtf kept vilbitt 
the wails . o£ their c^s.; mk.^nagjtk Edwacd 
naanged at ^easiuTe^ie^op^coiiBtry^ andr etu 

pKfvoke them, to nsque a battle.. Thjtdipapi 
pcantmeatiindnced.him to H^ea te more tuto 
ralejtenna; astd» in: a confineoce.betweeEL tiie 
^ack and. English coounissipnen atBe^gpn^ 
a peace was at Utst concluded on the anbsequeat 
coaditiopfc. It iRas at^mlated that king John 
should be isstoced to his Hbetty^ andahould pay 
aa bis ransom three miffioBft of cfovas of gold ;* 
the king of England should ibr ever reooooco 
allel«ttntothecio«n.of Fnncet and-to the pfo* 
TincG&of Iformandy^ Haane) Tousaineyand Ad» 
joQy possessed bf Ihb sacestors $ aadshoold ve* 
cei;veiiiegLduiagem£dlsomre%B^the p mi i m * 
cos of PoictoU} Xuntooge, rAgcnoi«» Pengoit^ 
the Limousin, Quexx:]^, Bovergue, I'AngoiiiBais, 
and i^er destrictsin that quarter, toge&er with 
Calais, Guisnes, J4(»iti«wl, and the county of 
Pon&ieu, on the odier sideoC France; that £d« 
mad. should redounee his confederacy with tiie 
Flemings, and John bis ccnmexions with the 
Soots ; and that forty hostages should be sent to 
Emglaiid as a security for the , execution of these 
ccmtitionai' 

John was no soon^i^ set at liberty, than 
lie prepared to execute the tenwH., with f'^' 
thatfidelityandhfMDtour'whiehdistmguisb*. 
ed lus dmacter ; but notwithstanding his ens* 
deRvours, there occurred many^ difRcnlttes in 
folfiMing his purposes. This induced him to 



* Abont a million tmd an half ttertfn^ of -otir preteat 
money. 
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jfbrm the resoludoD of coining over to England 
in order to adjust some disputes ; and when his 
council endeavoured to dissuade him, he made 
the memorable answer, ^that though good 
fiuth were banished from the rest of the earth, 
she ought stiil to retain her habitation in the 
breast of princes." He therefore crossed the 
teas, and was received with every mark of re- 
spect by Edward ; but soon after falling sick, he 
died in London. 

Charies the Dauphin, who succeeded 
jV^^'him, immediately directed his attention 
to the internal disorders which afilicted 
his kingdom. His chief embarrassment pro- 
ceeded &om large bands of military adventurers 
who had followed the standard of Edward ; but 
who on the conclusion of peace refosed to lay^ 
down their arms, persevered in ^ life of rapine^ 
and associated themselves under the name oE 
^'companions." Their leaders fought pUclied 
battles with the troops of France ; and if^nted. 
little but regular establishments to have become 
princes* Qiarles, unable to restrain them by 
force, thought of discharging into foreign coun^ 
tries, this dangerous and intestine evil.. 

Peter, king of Castile, who deserved and ob- 
tained the epithet of Cruel^ had filled with blood 
and murder his kingdom and his own femily ;. 
and having incurred the universal hatred of his 
subjects, his natural brother Henry, count of 
Transtamare, at last took arms against him ; 
but being foiled in the attempt, he solight foe 
refuge in France, and finding the minds of men. 
extremely inflamed against Peter, asked permis- 
sion of Charles to enlist the cotnfianions in his 
sevvlce, and to lead them into Castile ; where^' 
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from die concurrence of his own fnends, and 
the enemies of his brother, he had the prospect 
of certain and immediate success. The French 
king, charmed with the proiect, en^ployed du 
Guesclin in negpoiating with tne leaders i[ these 
banditd. The treaty was sooa concluded. The 
high character of honour which that general 
possessed) nmde every one trust to his promises; 
and though the intended expedition was kept a 
secret the con^aniona iropHcitiy inlisted under 
his<standard ; requiring no other condition befort 
their engagement, than an assurance that they 
were not to be led against the prince of Walea 
in Guienne. But that prince was then so htUe 
averse to the; enterprise, that he allowed some 
gentlemen of his retinue to enter into the aame 
service. 

Du GuescUn having, com^deted his levies, led 
tbem across the Pyrennees* The inhabitants of 
Castile joined the standard of the count of 
Transtamare; and the tyrant, justly odious, and 
generally deserted, fied from the indignation of 
his subjects, and sought refuge in Guienne* 
He solicited the i»x)tection of young Edward^ 
whom his father had invested with the sove- 
reignty of these conquered provinces, by the titb. 
of the principality of Aquitaine* That prince 
now regardii?g the fidlen monarch with com^ 
passion, and dreading the powerfiil confederate 
that France might acquire in the new king of 
Castile, determined to restore Peter ; and after- 
levying a numerous army, he re€;all€xi the com^ 
pomma from the support of Henry. Most of 
these obeyed a voice thcgr were accustomed to 
revemioe; yet Henrys beloved by his new sub- 
jects} as4 ceinforofid by the kix^ of An^agoOt 
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beheld himself at the head of one hundred tboa* 
sand men. Du Guesclin, and the mosfexpe- 
lienced generals, would have dissuaded hini from 
faazardhig an action with Edward, whose for- 
mer success had inspired his troops with con- 
fidence, and his enemies with terror. But Henry 
trusted to his numbers, which trebled those of 
his adversary ; and he ventured to encounter 
the English prince at Nagara. The host of 
• Henry was routed with the loss of twenty thou- 
aand men ; du Guesclin himself was taken pri- 
soner; while only four knights and &rty pri- 
vates perished on the part of Edward- 
Castile immediately submitted to I^eter, who - 
once more ascended the throne. But the satis- 
faction which the prince of Wales experienced 
in this perilous enterprise, was soon allayed by 
the ingradtude of the tyrant, who refused the 
reward which he had promised to the English; 
and Edward returned to Guiennef with his army 
diminished, and his own constitution fatally im- 
paired by the climate. 

• The barbarities exercised by Peter over his 
subjects, revived all the animosity of the Cas- 
tifians : the tyrant was again dethroned, and put 
to death, by his brother, who seated himself on 
the throne. The duke of Lancaster, the third 
son of the king of England, who espoused the 
eldest daughter of Peter, inherited only the . 
empty title of that sovereignty, and by claiming 
the succession, increased the animosity of the 
new kmg of Castile to England. 

Prince Edward, by this rash expedition, had 
involved himself in so ttiuch debt, that he found 
it necessary, on his return, to impose on Aqui- 
tolne a new tax on hearths 5 the people, disgusted. 
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by this measure, carried their complaints to* 
Charles, their ancient sovereign, as to their lord 
paramount) against these oppressions of the 
£ng^Iish government. 

By the treaty of Bretigny, Charles had re- 
nounced all claim of fealty over those provinces 
which were appropriated to England : but trea- 
ties seldom bind when at variance with interest* 
Charles affected to listen to the tomplaints of the 
deputies of Guienne, and at length summoned 
Edward to appear at bis court at Paris, and jus- 
tify his proceeding against his vassals. The an- 
swer of Edward was brief; " I will come indeed 
to Paris," replied the prince, " but it shall be at* 
the head of sixty thousand men." 

Charles immediately fell upon Ponthieu ; 
while the southern provinces were invaded by 
his brothers the dukes of Berri and Anjou. In 
one action, Chandos, the constable of Guienne, 
was slain ; in another, the captal of fiuche, one 
of the best officers, in the service of Edward, was 
made prisoner. The prince of Wales, debilitat- 
ed by disease, was incapable of mounting on 
horseback, and returning to England, committed 
the conduct of the war to his generals. These 
were generally unfortunate ; and after a series 
of losses, Edwari^ was obliged to conclude a 
truce, after seeing almost all his ancient posses* 
sions in France, except Bourdeaux and 
Bayonne, ravished from him, and all his ^* ^ * 
conquests except Calms; 

The decline of the king's life indeed corres- 
ponded not with the preceding part of it. Be- 
tides the loss of his dominions abroad, he felt 
the decay of his authority at home. His youth 
had been occupied by ambidon, but in his age he 
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had indulged in pleasure : he had attaiihed hinw 
«elf to AHce Pierce, iHiose ascendancy over him 
gave such general disgust, that, in order to sa- 
tisfy the parliament, he was obliged to remove 
her from court ; and to complete his mortifica- 
tions, the prince of Wales * died, after a lin- 
gering illness, in the forty-sixth year of his age ^ 
leaving a character, illustiious for every emi- 
nent virtue, and unstained by any blemish. His 
-valour and military talents formed the smallest 
part of his merit : his generosity, humanity, affa- 
bility, moderation, gained him the affections of 
all men ; and he was qualified to throw a lustre, 
not only on that rude age in which he lived, but 
on the most shiningperiod either of ancient or 
modem history. The king survived about a 
year this melancholy incident : he expired in the 
sixty-fifth year of his age and the fifty-first of 
his reign ; ana the people were then sensible, 
though too late, of the irreparable loss which 
they had sustained. 

The English are apt to consider with peculiar 
fbodness the history of Edward the third, and to 
esteem his reign, as it was one of the longest, the 
most glorious also, that occurs in their annals. 
The ascendancy which they then began to ac- 
quire over France, their natural enemy, makes 
them cast their eyes on this period with-great 
complacency, and sanctifies every measure which 
Edward embraced for that end. •But the do- 
mestic government of this prince is really more 
admiraWe than his foreign victories ; and Eng- 

♦ Edward, surnamed die Black Trince, fronf the co- 
lour of his armour, was bora at WoodstCKk, and buried 
»v Catiterbiirx. 
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koid enjoyed, by the prudence tnd vigour of 
his administration, a longer interval oidonneB^ 
peace and tranquillity than she had been blessed 
with in any former period, or than she experi- 
enced for many ages afiter. He guned the affec- 
tions of the great, yet curbed their licentiousness ; 
his afiable and d)liging behaviour, his muni* 
ficence and generosity, made them sidmut with 
pleasure to his dominion; and his vakmrand 
conduct made them successful in most <^ their' 
enterprises. On the policy or justice of hfs 
wars, we sliall not enter. The glory of a con- 
queror is so dazding to the vulgar, the animo- 
sity of nations is do violent, that the fruitless de- 
solation of so fine a part of Europe as FrancCf 
is totally disregarded by us, and is never con- 
sidered as a blemish in the character or conduct 
of this prince. 

Edward had a numerous posterity by his 
queen, Philippa of Hainault. His eldest son 
was the heroic Edward, who e^xHised his cou- 
sin Joan, commonly called the ^^ Fair Maid of 
Kent," daughter and heir of his uncle, the earl 
of Kent, who was beheaded in the beginning of 
this reign. By her, the prince of Wales had a 
son Richard, who succeeded his grand&ther. 

The second son of king Edward, was Lionel, ^ 
duke of Clarence, who, dying while still young; 
left only one daughter, married to Edmund 
Mortimer earl of Marche. Of all the family, 
he resemblea most his &ther and elder brother 
in his noble qualities. 

Edward's third son was John of Gaunt, so 
cc^d from the place of his birth : he was created 
duke of Lancaster; and from him sprang that 
branch which afterwards possessed the crown* 

Vol. XIX. U 
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The ionmh son of thU royal &mily was £d« 
nond, created duke of York ; and the fifth was 
Thoons, who received the djtle of duke of 
Gioucester* By his queen, Edward had alsQ 
four daughters, who arrived at maturity, and 
who all manied* 

Under the rdgn of Edward, tlie parfiament 
arose lo greater consideratimi than it had knowo 
4uring any former time : and even the house of 
commons, which, during turbulent and factious 
periods, was naturally depressed by the greater 
power of the crown and barons, began to assuniQ 
its natural rank in the constitution, and to be 
distinguished by the liberality and wisdom of 
its proceedings* 



CHAPTER VII. 

T/ie Reigm of Richard 11. Henry tV* and Henry Fl 

"p ICHARD, the only surviving son 
1377. ^^ Edward the Black Prince, was 
' but eleven years of age when his grand- 
fiither expired; and, as the deceased monarch 
had taken no care to establish a plap of govern- 
ment during the minority of his grandson, it 
behoved the parliament to supply the defect. 
On this occasion, the commons took the lead: 
at their requisition, the house of lords appointed 
a council <^ nine, to whom they gave authority, 
for a year to direct the public busine^, and tg 
inspect the education of ^e young prince. The 
administration was ccmducted entirely in the 
king's name, no regency was expressly appoint- 
ed;, and the whole system wasy for some yearn. 
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ktpt togetiier by tiie secret antkoritf of the 
king's uncles* 

At the accesmon o£ Rkhord, England was i|>- 
▼olved in nsany dangerous wars : besides those 
with France and Scotland, the pretensions of the 
duke of Lancaster' to Castile^ were the source of 
hostilities with that country : Charies the fifth 
was mdeed no more ; and his son Charles the 
sixth was a minor ; yet, though encouraged by 
this circumstance, the duke of Lancaster con^ 
tented himself with ravaging Brittany ; while 
the duke of Gloucester, with only two thousand 
cavalry, and eight thousand in^try, penetrated 
into the heart of France. Such, liowever, was 
the caution of ^e French, that they decKned to 
4iazard any dedsive action ; and these enterprises 
were only ];Mt>ductive of a fruitless waste of blood 
and treasure. 

To supply the lattet*^ die parlkment imposed, 
a new tax of three groats on every pers<»i above 
fifteen years of age ; but the minds of the popu* 
lace were ua&vouraldy disposed ibr this mea- 
sure ; and the prind^es fd demooracy gainmg 
ground, thisiftrticiiwaalieijucnt l yinthemootha 
m the multitude : 

" When Adam delv'd and Eve span, 
** Where was then die genUeman ?" 

While the nation strongly felt the impression 
of this dangerous question, the tax-gatherers de^ 
manded, of a blacksmith of Essex, payment for 
his daughter, whom he asserted to be under the 
age assigned by the sutute. One of the col- 
lectors offering to produce a very indecent proof 
to the contrary, laid hold of the maid,* which 
the father resenting, immediately knocked out 
die rufi&m's biakis with his hionmer* Th^ 
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fiause i nt e gt rtcd the vidmlf ; the pe^e flew te 
arrot ; «iui the ae^iUtioii spradfrom.^ coim^ 
of Essex, into that of Kent, of Hertford, Surr^) 
Sussex, and other neighbouxing districts* The 
leaders assnnMng the feigned names of Wat 
Tyler and Jack l^raw, cooiniitted the most out- 
rageous violence on the gentry and nobility that 
had the misfortune to foil into therr hands ; and 
assembling their followers on Blatkheath, to the 
number <^an hundred thousand, they broke into 
the city, and required of the king the abolition 
of slavery, frec^m of commerce in maiket 
towns without toll or impost, and a fixed rent ^ 
lands, instead of sendees of Tillainage* 

Though charters to tlus purpose were gnmted 
them, puties c^ the insuigents continu^ to in- 
sult a^ ^nder the capital ; and the king pass- 
ing along Smithfield) very slenderly guarded, 
met with Wat Tyler, at the head of his mob, 
and entered into a conference with him. Tyler 
having ordered his companions to retire, till he 
should give them a si^^^ to xnurder all the 
compuiy, except the kmg himself whom they 
were to detain prisoner, fearks^y trusted him- 
self in the midst of the royal retinue* He 
there behaved with such insolence, that Wal- 
vrorth, the mayor of London, in a . fit of indig- 
nation drew his sword, and brought him to tl^e 
•ground, where he was instantly dispatched bj 
others of the king's attendants. The mutineers, 
seeing their leader feU, prepared themselves for 
revenge ; and this whole company, with the 
king himself, had undoubtedly perished on the 
apot, had it not been for an extraordinary pre- 
sence of mind of Richard. Ordering his com- 
pany to stop, he advanced alone towards the 
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eitifag e a mtdlihide ; nid accos^igtlieiii wfCh mt 
^fiable and intrepid ccmntenancey tsibed theniy 
^ What is the meaning of thie disofdery my good 
people ? Are ye angiy that ye have lost your 
leader ? I am your king : I will he yoor leaden*^ 
The populace, overawed by his presence, im- 
pficitty followed him ; and having led tliem into- 
the fields, to pi^vent any disorder which might 
have arisen By their contimiing in the city, he 
X>eaceably dismissed them with the same char- 
ters which had been granted to their fellows^ 
Soon after, the nobility and gentry, hearing of 
the king's danger, in which they were all in- 
volved, flocked to London with their adherents 
and retsdners ; and RidiaTd took the field at the 
head of an army of forty thousand strong. The 
t-ebels were obliged to submit : the charters of 
enfranchisement and pardon were revoked by 
parhament ; and several of the ringleaders were 
severely punished. 

The address and courage which Richard dis- 
played ' on this occasion, natundly inspired a 
hope, that he would, in the course of his life, 
rival the glories of his fether and grandfather : 
but as he advanced in years, his want of judg* 
ment and temper appeared in every enterprise* 

The subjec^n in which he was heldby his. 
oncles, particularly the duke of Gloucester, was 
extremely disagreeable to him. He had chosen, 
for a ^vourite, Robert de Vere, earl of Oxford, 
a young man of a noble family, of an agreeable 
figure, but of dissolute manners ; and had cre- 
ated him duke of Ireland, and transferred to 
him, by patent, the entire sovereignty of that, 
island. The jealousy of power immediately 
produced an animosity between themimonand^ 
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Ims cKitaw an the one Inndf «i^ the imnooB 
the blood and the chief nolHUty on the othefv 
The latter direcled the house of comnxma to im* 
peach Midiael de k Pole, eari of SuSa^ and 
chanceUoTt a person of the greatest ail^^ 
among those who were attaobed to the dnte of 
Irelai^ The kin^ at first, in hopes of stQf)f|^iftg^ 
thdr proceedtngs, retired from the paiUamoit $ 
hut iids step onlf senncd to exa^»erate that an^> 
aembly ; and Richard, iooi^iabie of reaistanee^ 
consented to return, on conation that no attack 
ahottld be made on his other ministei?* 
. The French, enconraged by these dunensioBfli 
and by the i^>s^nce of the duke of Lancaster^ 
with the fiower of tiie Eng^sh nuhtary fore^ in 
prosecution of hu vun datmon Castih^ attempt- 
ed the inyasion of England ; but before their 
troops oould «nbark, their fleet was^persed bjr 
a vkdent slorm, and several of ^eir ve»Kds wete 
taken by the English* 

For some time Gloucester and his a^ociales 
maintained their recent engagements with the 
king ; but they soon dh^ted their attacks 
against his dignity, and framed a commission, 
by which the soverei^ power was transferred 
to a council of fourteen persons for a twelYe« 
month* Richard, who had just entered hia 
twenty-first year, signed, but seoretly protested 
against this commissi<m* His eager tempee 
was, of itself, sufficiently inclined to seek the 
means both^of recoyering his authority, and of 
avenging its invasion. But hia intentions had 
not escaped the vigilance of the duke of Glour 
cester and his adherents ; and, to prevent him 
from executing them, they rapidly assemUed 
their vassals, and appeared near Highgut% with 
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not able to resist. They now demanded, that 
^M duko of Irefamdy with aefend other obnox- 
iotis persons, ahookl be deliYeved up torthem aa 
trutors* The fonDer, after Iwviiig in Tain at- 
tempted to defend himself by arms, fled to the 
Low Countries, where he died a few yean after 
in exile. The archbishop of York and the eari 
of Suffolk, who had been impeached with him» 
w^re fortunate enough to conceal themselves; 
but sir Robert TresilieHi and sir Nichdas Brerap 
bore were seioed and pot to death. Sir Simon 
Bsile^r also, a gentknaa who bad ^tingoished 
himself by many honourable actions, and who 
had been appointed governor to Richard, by the 
cbcMce of the kte king and the Black Ptince, ML 
m. sacrifice on tins occasioa: nor could even the 
^ueen, whose amiable qualities had procured 
faer> the appellation of the ^ Good Queen Anne," 
obtain his pardon, though she knelt for three 
hours tiefore the implacable Glouce^er, solicit- 
ing this humbte boon. 

In le^s than a year, however, ^^ "P- a n 
pears, that Richud regained his autho- ^g * 
nty ; though by what means, the imper* 
feet history of this reign does not allow us to 
describe. All we know is, that he used it with 
great moderation ; and, though he removed, fer 
a time, the duke of Gloucester from his council, 
he never attempted to recal the duke of Ire- 
hmd» . 

Soon after this, the duke of Lancaster re- 
turned from Spain, having resigned all preten* 
sions to die crown of Castile. The authority of 
this prince serv^ to counteibalance that of the 
duk« g0 Gloucester ; and Richard, who found 
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liis elder ancl^ more moderate than t!he ybiin^f , 
wouM have ceded to him the duch^ of Guienne^ 
could the consentof the inhabitants have been 
obtuned. He found the means of gratifying 
him, however, in a different way. Lancaster, 
after the death of his first consort, had married 
Catherine Swineford, daughter of a private 
knight, of Hainault, by whose alliance York and 
Gloucester thought the dignity of their family 
much injured. But the king passed in parlia- 
ment, a charter of legitimation to the children 
whom that lady had borne to his uncle before 
marriage, and even created the eldest earl of 
Somerset. 

During these domestic transactions, the wars 
which Richard had inherited with his crown> 
still continued. On the northern borders, It 
fierce but indecisive action was fought between 
young Piercy, sumamed, frotti his impetuous 
valour, " Hotspur," and the earl of Douglas.* 
The former was taken prisoner, the latter killed. 
Some insurrections of the Irish obliged the king 
to make an expedition into that country, which 
he reduced to obedience ; and recovered, in som^ , 
degree, his character for courage. He soon 
after established a truce of twenty-five years 
with France; and, to render the amity of the 
two crowns more durable, and to fortify himself 
against his uncles and the t>arons, Richard, who 
was become a widower, was afiianced to Isa- 
bella, the daughter of Charies, then only seven 
years of age. 

The duke of Gloucester still continued his cat 

* This gaye riic to the aaCicat pQMl|r4>aIUd of Chcty 
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bala ^ and hurd^ied with indecent bold- . ^ 
neas against the conduct of the luDg, and xto?.* 
the late truce with France* His impru- 
dence revived the resentment that his former vi- 
olence kindled ; the precipitate temper of Rioh« 
4uxi allowed of no deliberation : he ordered GUmi- 
4:e9ter to betmexpectedly arrested, and to be con- 
veyed to Calais, where alone, by reason of his 
numerous partisans, he could safely be detain- 
ed in custody* 

A parliament was immediately summoned at 
"Westminster ; and that assembly, in com|diance 
with the wishes of the king, passed sentence 
against the duke of Gloucester and his associates, 
who had appeared s^^ainst their sovereign, in an 
iK>stile manner, at Haringay Park* The eari of 
.Arundel vras executed, the earl of Warwick ba- 
nished, though the crime for which they were 
condemned had been obliterated by time, and by 
ji-epeated pardons* A warrant was issued to the 
earl marc»chal, to bring over the duke of GIoup 
cester, in order to his tnal ; but the governor re^ 
turned for answer, that the duke had died sudden- 
ly of an apoplexy ; though it afterws^ds appeared 
thathe had been sufibcatedby the order of Richard* 
After the destruction of the duke of Glouces- 
ter, and the heads of that party, a rupture en- 
juied between the noblemen who had joined in 
the prosecution* The duke of Hereford, son to 
the duke of Lancaster, accused the duke of Nor- 
folk of having spoken many slanderous words of 
the king. Norfolk denied the charge, and offer- 
ed to prove his own innocence by duel ; the chal- 
lenge was accepted ; but when the two champi- 
pns appeared in the field, the king interposed ; 
mid, ^prevent the eTObion of blood, command- 
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ed bodi to leare the Idngdom, askigifing one 
couDtiy for the place of Norfolk's exile, which 
be declared perpetual ; and another for that of 
Hereford, which he limited to ten years. 

The submission which Hereford affected on 
this occasion, induced the king to shorten his 
exile four years ; and he also granted him let- 
ters patent, by which he was empowered, in 
case any inheritance should, in the interval, ac- 
crue to him, to enter immediately into posses- 
sion, and to postpone the doing of homage un^l 
his return. But his jealousy was soon awakened 
by being informed that Hereford had entered 
into a treaty of marriage with the daughter of 
the duke of Berry, uncle to the French king"; 
and on the death of the duke of Lancaster, 
^hich happened soon after, Richard revoked his 
betters patent^ and sei2e4 the estate of. his d^ 
teased uncle, JHenry of Htr^rd, who was no>t 
become duke of Lancaster, and who, to the 
praises of prudence and penetration, had joined 
those of piety and valour* His private niisfor- 
tunes were lamented, as if they had been a coirf- 
mon cause ; and all men turned their eyes to- 
wards him, as the only person who could retrieve 
the tost honour of the nation, which had been 
tarnished by various events. 

While such were the dispositions of the peo^ 
pie, Richard had the imprudence to embark fof 
Ireland, in order to revenge the death of his 
cousin, Roger earl of Marche, the presumptive 
heir of the crown, who had lately been^lain In ^ 
skirmish with the natives ; and thereby left Eng^ 
land open to the attempts of his provoked and 
ambitious rival. Henrj^ embarking at Nant2 
'^th a retinue of sixty persons, amonmwhom 
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were the archbishop pf Canterbury and the 
young earl of Arundel, nephew to that prelates 
landed at Kavenspur in Yorkshire ; and was im- 
mediately joined by the earls of Northumberland 
and We&tmoreland) two of the most potent 
barons in England. Here he took a solemn 
oath, that he had no other purpose in this inva- 
sion, than to recover the duchy of Lancaster, 
unjastly detained from him ; and he invited all 
his friends in England, and all lovers of their 
country, to second him in this reasonable and 
moderate pretension. Every place was in com- 
motion : the malcontents in all quarters flew to 
arms; and Henry's army, increasing on every, 
day's, march, soon amounted to the number of 
sixty thousand fighting men*. 

The duke of York, who had been left guardian 
of the realm, but for which he was ill qualified 
in such a dangerous emei^ency, appointed the 
rendezvous of his forces at St. Alban's, and soon 
assembled an army of forty thousand men ; but 
finding them entirely desdtute of zeal and at- 
tachment to the royal cau3e, and moie inclined 
to join the party of the rebels, he readily lis- 
tened to a message from Henry, who entreated 
him not to oppose a loyal and humble supplicant 
in the recovery of his legal patrimony. The 
guardian even declared p^icly that he would 
Siecond his nephew in so reasonable a request. 
His army embraced with acclamations the same 
measures i and the duke of Lancaster, with this 
reinforcement, was now entirely master of the 
kingdcftn. 

The king, receiving intelligence of this for- 
midable insarrection, hastened oyer from Ire-. 
land» aad landed in Milford Haven with a bodf 
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of twenty tfaousand men : but even this army, so 
much inferior to the enemy, gradually deserted 
him, till he found that he had not above six 
thousand men who Allowed his stimdard. Sen- 
sible ci his danger, he privately fied to the I^ 
of Anglesea, vrhere he purposed to embark ei* 
ther for Ireland or France, and there await the 
favourable opportunities which the return of his 
subjects to a sense of duty, or their future dis- 
contents against the duke of Lancaster, would 
probaMy a&rd him. From this asylum he was 
drawn by the treachery of the earl of North- 
umberland, who, with the strongest professions 
of loyalty and si^mission, ^ade himsdf mast^ 
of the king'4 person^ and carried him to his ene^ 
my at Ffint Cdstk* Richard was conducted to 
London by the duke of Lancaster, who was there 
recdved wkh the acclamatbns of the mutinous 
populace ; and, issuing writs of electbn in the 
king's name, he appointed the immediate meet- 
ing of a parliament at Weatminsten 

It is natural to suppose, that the house of com- 
mons, elected during this universal ferment and 
triumph of the Lanotstrian party, would be ex- 
tremely attached to that cause, and ready to 
record every suggestion of their leaders* Not 
ignorant of ^'lis, the duke of Lancaster began 
to carry his views to the crown itself He first 
extorted a re^gnaticm from Richard ; but as he 
knew this deed would appear the result of force, 
he purposed, notwithstanding the danger of the 
precedent to himsetf and his posterity, to have 
fcra solemnly deposed in parliament, for his 
pretended tyranny and misconduct. A charge, ;* 
consisting of thirty-three articles, was acconl^^, 
ini^y drawn up against himy and, though m^M 
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jrf them were ftwlous, or had teen sanctioned 
by tiie custom of his predeccasore, both houses 
of pariiament seem to have received them, with 
HOtrersal approbation* One man alone> the 
bishop of Carlisle, had the cowrage, amidst thi» 
general disloyalty, to appeal* m defence of his 
tnhappy master. His generous magnanimity^ 
however honourable to himself; was of no ser- 
vice to the unfortunate monarch ; and his frec- 
<fom, instead of bemg applauded, was not«rcn 
tolerated i he was arrested by the order of the 
duke of Lancaster, and sent prisoner to the ab- 
bey of St. Aiban's* 

This severity pot an end to the debate : the 
charges were voted agunst Rkhafd ; and voted 
unanimously by the same peers and prelates, 
who a little t^ore bad voluntarily authorized 
those very acts of violence, of which they now 
complained. That prince was deposed l^ the 
sufirragesx>f both houses ; i^ the throne being 
now vacant, the duke of Lancaster stepped forth, 
and having made ^e sign of the cross, pronounc- 
ed these words, which we shall give in the on* 
ginal idiom and orthc^raphy : 

*' In the name of Fadher, Son, and Holy 
Ghost, I Henry of Lancaster challenge this 
rewme c^ Yn^uide, and the cnxm, with all the 
membrefi, and the appurtenances ; als I that 
am descendit by right line of the blode coming 
fro the gude king Henry therde, and throge that 
ri|^t that God <^ his grace hath sent me, with 
helpe of kyn, and of my frendes to recover it ;. 
the which rewme was in poynt to be ondone by 
^d^fiult of governance, and ondoying of the gude 

-^ The ewi of Northumberland made a motion 
in the house. of peers with regard to the unhappy 
Vol. XIX. X 
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prmce whom they hud d^poted ; asldng what 

advice they would give the lung for the fiituM 

treatment of him, since Henry was resolTcd to 

spare Ids life*' They unanimously rq>Uedt ttmt 

he should be impriaoned under a secuie gtiami 

in some secret place) and shoi^ld be deprived af 

«U commerce with his friends and partisana. 

Kings sddom long survive thdr degradatiob^ 

• historians, however, differ with regard to the 

mamier in which he was murdered* It was long 

the prevailing opinion, that ^r Piers Exton, and 

others of his guardS) fell upcm him in the castle 

of Pomfret, where he was coi^ied) and <^ 

patched him with their halberta* But it is more 

probaUe that he was starved to death in prison ; 

for after his body was exposed in puUic, 

^c^* no maiks of viofence were found upon 

it* He died in the thirty-fourth year of 

his age, and the twenty4hird of lua reign, leaar- 

ing no posterity, either legitimate or ill^ 

timate* 

Richard appears to hare been incapacitated for 
government ; leas for wantof natun^ parts, than 
of solid judgment and a good education* He 
was violent in his temper ; profose in his ex- 
pence ; fond of idle show and grandeur ; devot- 
ed to fkvourites ; and addicted U> pleasure* He 
lived in a more magnific^it manner than any 
who reigned before or after him : his household 
consisted of ten thousand persons ; he had three 
hundred in ^be kitchen, ami all other offices were 
filled in proportion* 

During the reign of this prince, the establish- 
ed church was attacked by John Wickliffe, a se- 
cular priest educated at Oxford, a man of parts 
and learning ; and who has the honour of bdog 
Hie first ^rsoD in Europe, that publicly called 
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ki qiieBtiimUiosepnnctplei wImcIi had ufiiveraaDf 
lift^ed for certain and YOidispiited during so 
majsff ages. Wicklifie hinrael^ as well as his 
disciples who received the name of Wickliffites 
or Lollards, was distingmshed by a great aus^ 
te^y of manners; and his tenets, derived from 
his search into the scriptures, were nearly the 
same with those which were pfropagi^ed by the 
reformers in the uxteenth century. As for him- 
self^ he seems not to Have been actuated by the 
spirit of enthusiasm ; ahd in all examinations he 
so explained away his doctrine by tortured mean- 
ings, as to render it quite innocent and inoHen* 
M?e« Most of his foiloweirs imitated his cautious 
&po»Uon, and saved themselves, either by re* 
eantationsor evasions* He died of a palsy in 
the year 1385, and though the clergy took care 
to Aswre the people of his eternal damnation, his 
opinicms still gadiered strength in England, and 
were even tran^anted to Bohemia ; hat the age> 
however strongly disposed to receive them, was 
not ripe Ibr this great revokHioii* 

Such was the r^;ioiis state of England, 

f when Henry the fourth ascended thetlux>ne; 
but his att^tion to esti^^h hhnself in it, left 
lum little leisure for theological inquiries, and 
inclined him to court the as^stance of the 
•hurch.^ 

In his very first partiameiit, he had reason to 
see the danger attemfing that atatibn which he 
had assumed, and the c^tacles which he would 
meet with in governing an unruly aristocracy, 
always divided by focdon, and at present in* 
flamed with the resentments consequ^it on such 
recent convulsions. The peers, on* their assem- 
bUng, broke out in such violent animosities 
against each othes, ^mt forty gaun^ts, Ihe 
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pledges of furious battle, were thrown on the 
floor of the house, liy noblemen who g^ve mu- 
tual challenges ; and Uar and traitor resounded 
from all quarters. The king, however, had so 
much authority with these doughty champion^ 
as to prevent the efiuuon of blood ; but he was 
not able to bring them to a prefer composure, or 
to introduce an amicable disposition among- them* 
Not long afbr, the earis of Rutland, Kent, 
and Huntingdon, and lord Spencer, who were 
now degraded from the respective titles of Al- 
bemarle, Surrey, Exeter, and Gloucester, coo- 
fcrred on them by Richard, entered into a con- 
spiracy, together with the earl of Salisbury, and 
lord Lumley, for rabing an insurrection, and kr 
seizing the king's person at Windsor ; but the 
treachery of Rutland warded off the blow; 
Henry suddenly withdrew to London ; and the 
conspimtors, who came to Windsor with a body 
of five hundred horse, found they had missed 
their aim, and exposed themselves to inevitable 
ruin. Heniy appeared next day at Kingston 
upon Thames, at the head of twenty thousand 
men ; and his enemies, unable to resist his pow- 
er, dispersed themselves, with a view df raising 
their followers in the several counties, where 
they bad most interest. But the adherents of 
the king were hot in the pursuit, and every 
where opposed themselves to their progress. 
The earls of Kent and Salisbury were seia^ at 
Cirencester ; and were next day beheaded with- 
out farther ceremony. The citizens of Bristol 
treated Spencer and Lumiey in the same man- 
ner. The eari of Huntingdon, sir Thomas- 
Blount, and sir Benedict Sely, who were also ta- 
ken prisoners, suffered death, with many others 
of the conspirators, by orders fi'om Henry. And 
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\iffbcBLthe qoartera of these unbappy men were 
brought to Ixmdon, no less than eighteen 
bishops and thirty-two ntoed abbots joined the 
populace, and met them with the most indecent 
noarks of joy and exultation. The earl of Rut* 
lands the seducer and betrayer of his associates, 
as if he meant to bid defiance to decency and 
huxuanity^ appeared, carrying on a pole the 
head of lord Spencer, his brother-in-law, which 
he presented in tiiumph to Henry, as a testimo* 
By of his loyalty. 

It could not escape, the sagacity of Henry, 

that, though the execution of these conspirators 

might seem to give security to his thnme, the 

animosities which remain after such bloody 

scenes,, are always dangerous to regal authority. 

He therefore determined not to increase by any 

hazardous enterprise the numerons enemies with 

3)rhom he was every where enyiuoned. While a 

subject, he was Jbelieved to have adopted the 

{Hrejudices of the Lollards ; but on the throne 

he readily sacrificed his principles to his interest; 

and to gratify the vengeance of the church on 

their opponents, he prociBed a law from the 

|>ariiament, which enacted, that when any here* 

tic,^ who relapsed, or refiised to abjure his opi*^ 

nions, wasi delivered over to the secular arm by 

the bishops, he should be committed to the 

fiames by the civil magistrate. This dangerous 

engine did- not long remain unemployed ; and 

William Saiitr6, rector of St. Osithes in Lon* 

doB^. having been condemned by the convocation 

of Canterbury, atoned for his reputed heresy, by 

ai^erk^ the punishment of fire. . 

But the utmost prudence could not shield 
Henry from those inquietudes which assailed : 
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Wm finm cvciy quarter. The connexioat of 
Richard with the royal fiunily of France, made 
that court exert its activity to restore his autho- 
rity, or revenge his death. A truce, however^ 
bemg found necessary, was concluded between 
the two kingdoms ; and Henry was enabled by^ 
these means, to turn his attention towards Walesa 

Owen Glendour, descended from the ancient 
princes of that country, had become obnoxious 
on accoimt of his attachment to Richard ; in 
consequence of which, lord Grey, a n6bleman 
connected with the new king, had seized his es- 
tate : but Glendour recover:^ possession by 
force ; the Welsh armed on his side ; a long and 
doubtful war was kindled ; and as Glendour 
committed devastations on the estate of the earl 
of Marche, who had the best pretenuons to the 
throne, wc Edmund Mortimer, iincle to that no- 
bleman, led out the retainers of the &mily against 
the Welsh chieftain. Hb troops were routed^ 
and the earl himself, still in his minority, was 
made prisoner, and out of jealousy, suffered to 
remain in captivity. 

The critical situation of Henry had induced 
the Scots to make incursiqfbs into England ; and 
to chastise them, the king conducted his follow- 
ers without opposition to Edinburgh i but find- 
ing the Scots would neither submit nor give him 
battie, he returned in three weeks, and disbanded 
his army. In the following year, Archibald 
earl of Douglas, at the head of twelve thousand 
men, made an iniiption into England, and com- 
mitted devastations on the northern counties; 
On his return home, he was overtaken by the 
Piercies at Homeldon, on the borders of Eng- 
land, and a fierce batUe ensued, where the Scota 
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were totaSy routed. Douglas himself was taken 
prisoner, as wasMordac earl of. Fife, son of the 
duke of Albany, with many others <^ the gentry 
and nobility* 

The obligations, which Henry had owed po 
Northumberland were of a kind the ihost likely 
to produce ingratitude on the one side, and dis- 
content on the other. The sovereign naturally 
became jealous of that power which had advan* 
ced hiax to the throne ; and the subject was not 
easily satisfied in the returns which he thought 
so great a favour had merited* Though Henry, 
on his accession, had tSestowed the office of con- 
stable on Northumberland for lifis, and conferred 
other gifts on that family, these &yours were 
regarded as their due ; die refusal of any other 
request was deemed an injury. The impatient 
spirit of Harry Piercy, and the Actions disposi- 
tion of the earl of Worcester, younger brother 
of Northumberland, inflamed the discontents of 
that nobleman ; and the precarious title of Hen- 
ry tempted him.to seek revenge, by overturning 
that throne which he had at first established. 
He entered into a correspondence with Glen- 
dour ; he gave liberty to the earl of Douglas, 
and made an alliance with that martial chief ; he 
roused up all his partisans to arms ; and such 
unl'united authority at that time belonged to. the 
great &milies, that the same men, whom a few 
years before he had conducted against Richard, 
now followed his standard in opposition to Hen- 
ry. When hostilities were ready to commence, 
Northumberland was seized with a sudden ill- 
ness at Berwick.; and young Piercy taking the 
command of the troops, marched towards 
Shrewsbury, in order to join his forces with those 
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of Gtoadoub The king had fortunately a anafl 
annyoa foot; and knowing the importance' of 
celeri^ in all dvil- wars, he hastened to come 
up with Piercy, before that nobleman was joined 
by Glendour* 

The policy of one leader, and impatience of 
the other, made them hasten to a general eor 
gagement ; and scarcely shall we find any battle 
in those ages, where the shock was more tenihle 
and more constant. Henry exposed his penoB 
in the thickest of the fight : his gallant son, 
whose military achievements were afterwards so 
renowned, and who here performed his noviciate 
in arms, signalized himself in the most iUus* 
trious degree, and even a wound, which he re- 
ceived in the fiice with an arrow, trould not ob- 
lige him to quit the field* Piercy supportefl 
thttt fune which he had acquired in many t 
bloody combat ; and Douglas^ his ancient ene- 
my, and now his friend, still appeared his rivali 
amidst the horror afnd confiision of the da)^ 
This nobleman performed feats of valour which 
are almost incredible ; but while the aamies woe 
contending in this furious manner, we death ipf 
Piercy, by an unknown hand, decided the m « 
tory, and the royalists prevailed. There are 
said to have foUen that day, on both »cles, near 
two thousand three hundred gentlemen; anvuig 
whom were many persons of the first distinction. 
About six thousand private! men perished, of 
whom two thirds were of Piercy's army. The 
earls of Worcester and Douglas were taken prio 
soners ; the former was beheaded at Shrewsbiuy; 
the latter was treated with the courtesy due to 
his rank and his bravery. 

No sooner^ however, was the eari of North* 
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ttn\berlaind recovered from his sickness, than be 
levied a fresh army, and was on his march to 
join his son ; but being opposed by the earl of 
Westmoreland, and hearing of the defeat at 
Shrewsbury, he dismissed his fortes, and came 
with a small retinue to the king at York- He 
pretended that his sole intention in arming, was 
to mediate between the parties ; and Henry, who 
behaved with great lenity to most of the insur- 
gents, thought proper to accept the apology, and 
dismissed him with forgiveness. 

Theearlof Northumberiand, thollgh.he had 
been pardoned, knew that he should nev^^J>e 
trusted ; he therefore formed a new confederacy > ^ 
in conjunction with the earl of Nottingham, ^sol» 
of the duke of Norfolk, and the archbishop of 
York, brother to the earl, of Wiltshire, whom^ 
Henry, when duke of Lancaster, had beheaded 
at Bristol : but some of the principal confede- 
rates being betrayed into the king's hands, and ' 
put to death, before the plan was ripe for exe« 
cution, the valiant Piercy, on receiving this intel- 
ligence, i^l into Scodand, together with lord 
Bardolf ; Hj^he king, without opposidon, re- 
duced all ttFcastles and fortresses belonging to 
these noblemen. He thence turned his arms 
against Glendour, over whom his son, the prince 
^ of Wales, had obtained some aidvantages: but 
'' that enemy, more troublesome than dangerous^ 
still found means of defending himself in his 
fiistnesses, and of eluding, though not resisting, 
all the force of England. In a subsequent cam- 
paign, the earl of Northumberland and lord 
Bardolf, impatient of theif exile, entered the 
north, in hopes of raising the people to arms j 
Ihat foond the country in such a posture, as ren« 
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dered ftll their attempts unsuccessful* Sir TW 
xnasRokesby, sheriff of YoriiLshire, levied some 
forces, attacked the iavaders at Braxnhani} and 
gained a victory, in inrhich both Northumber- 
land and Bardolf were sl^n* This success, 
joined to the death of Glendour, which hai>- 
pened soon after, freed Henry from all his dk>* 
mestic enemies; and this prince, who had 
mounted the throne by such unjustifii^le means, 
and held it by such an excepticaiable title, l^ his 
valour, prudence, and address, had now ob- 
tained a greater ascendant over his subjects than 
most of his predecessors could boast. 

About the same time, lOiKither accident was 
peculiarly favourable to Henry. Robert Itt 
king of the Scots, was a prince of slender caps* 
Vcity ; his brother, the duke of Albany, a prince of 
more abilities but less integrity, had assumed 
the government of the state. Ambitious c^ the 
crown, he bad already laid violent hands 09^ 
David, the eldest son of the king; and to save 
the life of James the younger, the father, eifa*, 
barked him for France. The vessd^fr^ taken 
by the English; and though th^jSobsisled a 
truce between the kingdom, J^J^^f/fKi tM&tioa 
of every law of honour aiicfjibtSoe, rehised to 
restore the prince. The shock w«g*too much fof 
the feeble constitution of Robert:; he died ; and^ 
the duke of Albany continued' Jx> govern thff' 
kingdom, but was held in dependence by Heniyi 
who had it in his. power to restore the true heiri 
whenever the posture of his affairs reqiured it. 

With a design tbi, weaken the pretensions of 
the earl of Marche, *[enry had procured a set* 
tlement of the crown Vi. himself and his heirs- 
male ; but the long contests with France^ had 
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fisplayed the ii^tkeoftiie Salic laws; and the 
p^airtiament, apprehensiTe that they had vidated 
the principles of the Engliih gGfTermnent, ap» 
plied with such earnestness for a new settlement 
that Henry y^ded to their request ; and agreed 
to the successicxi of the princesses of his fe^ily* 
Bat though the comrnons shewed a laudable 
deal for Hberty in these transactions, their ef- 
forts against the church were still mbre extraor- 
dinary* In the sixth of Henry, being required 
to grant supplies, they proposed in plain terms 
to the king, that he should seise all the tempo> 
ralities of the church, and employ them as a 
perpetual fond to serve the exigencies of tha 
state* They insisted, that the clergy possessed 
a third of the Ismds of the kingdom ; that they m 
eontribttted nothing to the public burdens ; and 
that their riches tended only to disqualify them 
foom performing their ministerial funcUons with 
proper zeal and attention. The king, however, 
^K^touraged the appfication of the commons ; 
ani the fords rejected the bill which the lower 
hause hadyp^med, for stripping the church of 
her Tevenu^^f%'. 

The-commdns,not discouraged by this repulse, 
in the eleventib of the king returned to the charge 
* " " I more zeal than before : they made^a calcu- 
n -of all the ecclesiastical revenues, which, 
their account, amounted to four hundred 
and' eighty-five thousand marks a year, and 
contained eighteen thousand four hundred . 
plooghs of land* They proposed to divide this 
property among fifteen new earls, one thousand 
five hundred knights, six thousand esquires, and 
a hundred hospitals ; besides twenty thousand 
pounds a year, which the king might take for 
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his own use ; and they insisted, thai the cleneal 
functions would be better performed than at pre- 
sent, by fifteen thousand parish priests, paid at 
the rate of seven marks a piece of yearly stipendi 
This application was accompanied with an ad- 
dress for mitigating the statutes enacted againaC 
the Lollards. To this unjust and chimerical 
proposal, the king gave a severe reply ; and fea- 
ther to satisfy the church, and to prove that he 
yvas zealous in support both of its temfporal 
and spiritual rights, he ordered a Lc41ard to be 
committed to the flames* 

Such are the principal events of this busy and 
active reign. The king was so- much employed 
in defending his crown that he had little leisure 
to look abroad. His health declined some nK>nths 
* before bis death, and though l^e was in the flower 
of his age, his end was visibly approaching. 

He expired at Westminstciy,j,n thf 
^i^ forty-sixth year, of his age, and the thir- 
teenth of his reign ; leaving four sqns, 
Henry his successor, Thomas duke of Clarence, 
John duke of Bedford, and Humphry duke of 
Gloucester ; and two daughters^ Blanche maiv 
ried t9 the duke of Bavaria, and Philippa to the 
king of Denmark. 

Henry IV. possessed a remarkable commi 
of temper ; his courage, both military and pdt 
tical, was without blemish ; and he possesi 
many qualities which fitted him for so high a 
staUon, and which rendered his usurpation, 
though pernicious. in aftertimes, rather salutary 
during his own reign, to the English nation. 

Tli^ situation of the deceased monarch had 
so infected him with jealousies, that he. even 
regarded with distrust his eldest son, and had 
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'cateftiUf exdodjcd him from pobBc business. 
The tu^ve spirit of the prince, however, re- 
•tndned fipom its proper exercise, broke out into 
extravagancies <£ every kind. He indulged in 
pleasure, and in rioC ; and asaodated with the 
most worthless companions. There reinuns a 
traditioo, that, when heated with liqucnr and jol- 
Mty, he scrapled not to attack and plunder the 
passengers in the streets and highwajs. Tins 
extreme ^ssduteness was not less disagreeaUe 
to his £itber, than would have heen his applica- 
tion to business ; and Heniy, in his son's beha* 
ttour, dreaded the same ne^ect of decenqr 
that had proved so &tal to RKbard. But the 
aa^n was less severe in the judgment on the 
foung prince: they observed in him the seeds of 
ll^ierosity, spirit, and magnanimity ; and thero 
hai^ened an incident whidi tDxae clearly deve- 
lofped his real character^ A riotous companion 
of the prince's, had been indicted before Gas^ 
cdgne, the chief justice, for some disorders ; 
and Henry was not ashamed to appear at the 
bar ¥rith the criminal, in order to give him coun- 
tenance and protection* Finding that his pre- 
sence did not overawe the chief justice, he pro- 
ceeded to insult that magistrate on his tribunal ; 
but Gaacmgne, mindful of the dignity of his 
own station, and the*^majesty of the sovereign 
and of the laws, which he sustained, ordered 
the prince to be carried to prison, for .his inde- 
cent behariour ; and the spectators, with plea- 
sure, saw the heir of the crown submit peaceably 
to this sentence, and make reparation for his 
error by acknowledging it. 

The memory of this incident, and of many 
odiers of a like nature, rendered the prospect 
Vol* XIX. Y 

f 
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of the fUtint i«igD nowne dtegreetbie to te 
Batioa; and the fint Heps taken by the fouBg 
prince confirmed aH those prepoasessioiiB eniB&< 
tained in his favour. He caUed togedier hat 
former companions, acquainted them with his 
intended reformation, exhorted them to xm^ate 
his examplei but stric^ inhibited them, tiB 
they had given proo& of their sinceri^ m this 
particular, from appearing any more in his pi^ 
sence ; and then dismissed them with liboii 
presents* The wise ministers of his Cither, who 
had checked his riots, were received with afl the 
marks of favonr and confidence ; and the elaef 
justice himself, met v^ith praises instead t>f re- 
proaches for his pAst conduct, and was exhorted 
to persevere in the saaoe rigoHMis and impartid 
execution of the laws^ The surpiise of those 
who expected an (qypottte beha:vimir, augmenled 
their satisfaction ; and the character of the 
young king appeared brighter than if it had 
never been shaded by any errors of cenduct. 

But Henry was anxious not only to repur bk 
misconduct, but to make amends for the injo- 
ries into which policy had betrayed his fiither. 
He received the eari of Marche, with singular 
courtesy and favour ; he restored the fiuntly^of 
Piercy to its fortune and honours ; and anxious 
to bury' all party-distinctions, be regarded me- 
rit alone in his promotions. 

The LQllards, however, who were rapidly in- 
creasing, were doomed to feel his rigour. The 
head of this sect was sir John Oldcastle, lord Cob- 
ham, a nobleman who had acquired- the esteem 
both of the late and present king. His high 
character pointed him out to the afchbishop of 
Canterbury, as the proper victim of eccleuastical 
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seventy : h^ nfipBtd to Htmy ftr a pemussion 
lx> iodict btm ; tbai pnnce, avene to sanguiiiary 
in0thod»9 eodewtvmred by a coavtrsatMO witfa 
Cobiiani» to reooacik him tp the caih<^ &ith* 
H^f howtw, hood him firm in bisopimoos; 
and the king's |>riiiciptea of tc^ratiosi could car^ 
ry hioa no fieu^tiierft He abandoned him to the 
reaenament of the church ; and CoUiam was lo- 
oted by the primate and his suffragans, and 
^aa condemned to the flames for his erroneous 
tenets. He escaped from the Tower, and his 
daring spirit^ pxoroked by persecution and sti** 
Jnabited by seal, pSeMi^>ted him to the moat 
criminal enterprises* He appcnnteda general 
Bendesvoiis of his party, in order to seize thb 
peraon of the lung* and to put their reli^ous 
«Siemies %o1te aiHord; but the design was be* 
tniyed to Henry; and Us rigiiance prevented 
its efiebts. . It appeared a &w only were ui the 
secret: of these some were executed ; Cobham 
himnlf had fled, . and was not luought to justice 
^U finir years afier, whoi he was hanged as a 
traitor, uid his body burnt on the gibbeu 

Biu. though the nation was not yet sufficiently . 
cnh^tened to reoeire the doctrines of WicUiffe, 
a xefermation in disciirikie was generally desired : 
eTen the pariia^nt that was summoned imme- 
diately after ^ detection of Cobham's conspi^ 
racy, though they passed several laws agadnst 
heresy, entreated the king to seize all the eccle- 
siastic revenues, and convert them to the use 
of die crown; and it was to divert the king's at^ 
tentara from this object, that Chichely, arch- 
bi^iop of Canterbury, endeavoured to persuade 
Kim ta undertake a war against France, in order 
tQ recover the lostrigbts of tds ancestcH^ 
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Chtries tlie mth, king of France^ in llie 2aiJ^ 
ministration of that country had dtsoovered earljr 
afniptoms of genius and spirk; but the uo- 
hxp^ prince being ^zed with an epilepUc dis* 
order, his judgment was grad^ly bat sensibly 
impured. The adnunistration of a£&h*s was di»* 
^ted l^ hisbmyther, Lewb duke of Orleans, and 
bis coustn-german, John duke of Burgundy t 
the pec^ were ^vided between these contend* 
bg princes ; and the king, now resuming, now 
droji^g his authority, kept the victory undo* 
dded, uid prevented any^ regular settJement of 
iht state by the final prevalence of either part^* 

At length, the dukes of Oiieans and Burguo* 
dy, seeming to be moved by the cm^ of the 
nation, and by the interposidon of commoa 
iiicaids, agreed to bury alt past quarrels in ob<^ 
livion, and to enter into strict amity : they swore 
before the altar the sincerity of their friendship : 
the priest administered the sacrament to both 
oi them : but all this solemn preparation was 
only a cover for the basest treachery, which was 
deliberately premeditated by the duke of Bur* 
gundy. He procured his rival to be assassi* 
nated in the streets of Paris ; and being detected 
in his baseness, he embraced a resolution stjli 
more crimmal and more dangerous to sodety» 
by openly avowing and defending it. 

The princes oS the blood combining with the 
young duke of Orleans and his brothers, with 
all the violence of party rage, made war on the 
duke of Burgundy; and the unhappy kin^ 
seized sometimes by one party, sometimes by 
th^ other, transferred alternately to each the 
appearance of legal authority. The provinc(» 
were laid waste by mutual depredations; and 
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ftiriotis^&ctioiis> 

The advantage M^iich might be deriTed Smat 
t&ese distractions was plainly percmed in £ng« 
knd^but Haitfj before he had reoourse to anns; 
^ideatoured to obtain his ends by negodation* 
Accordingly he sent over ambassadors to Pui» 
ofifeHng^ a perpetwd peace and attiance ; but de* 
mancBng Catherine, the French king's daughtei^ 
hi marriage, two mHlioiis of crowns as her por- 
tion, one milfion six* hundred thousand as the ar- 
rears of king John's ransom, and the immediate 
p os se s si o n and fuH sovereignty of Normandy, 
taiA of idl other provinces which had been ravish- 
ed from England by the arms of Philip Augus^ 
tns ; together with the superiority of Brittany 
tad Fhmders. The terms offered by the French 
court, though much inferior, discover a con- 
sciousness of their miserable situation. They 
were wilfing to give him the princess in marri- 
age, to pay hint eight hundred thousand crowns, 
to resign the entire sovereignty of Guienne, and 
to annex to that province the countries of Peri- 
gord, RQvergue, Xaintonge, the Angoumoi^ 
and other territories. 

Henry, however,^ re jec ted these conditions ; 
and having assemUed a great fleet and army at 
Southampton, he came to the sea side with the 
purpose of embarking, on his expedition ; iftd 
relying on the aid of the duke of Burgundy, who 
had recently solicited his alliance, he put to sea 
with six thousand men at arms, and twenty- 
four thousand foot, fanded at Harfleur, and 
obliged that city, after a- resolute defence, to 
capitulate. 

By ^is tinie, a French army of fourteen thou- 
Y 2 * 
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sand men at arms, aod &ajtf thousand Jbpty wad 
assembled in Normandy, under the constal^ 
d' Ali3ert ; while the £&tigues of the dege> and 
the uncommon heat of Uie season, had wasted 
the number of the English to one half of their 
original force* Henry:, sensil^ of the difficul- 
ties which must have attend^ his march to Ca- 
lais, offered to purchase a safe retreat at the ez- 
pence of his new conquest of Harfieur ; but the 
army of the constable, already joined by the 
dauphin, and the princes of the blood, rejected 
the proposal } and the king of Engla^id found 
he must place his sole reliance on h» own con- 
duct and valour* He slowly pointed his march 
towards the river Somme^ wluch he hoped to 
pass at the same ford as had proved so aus{Hcioas 
to hb predecessor Edward* la ^s he was dis- 
appointed by the precautions of the JPrench* 
At length, however, he sur^sed a passage near 
St. Quentin ; but he had scarcely reached the 
opposite side, before the French, who pressed 
upon his footsteps, traversed the Somme also^ 
and posted themselves, between the Enghsh ar- 
my and Calais, on the plains of Agincourt* 

Henry no sooner found his retreat intercepted 
hy the appearance of the enemy, than he drew up 
his army on a narrow ground, between two woods, 
which guarded «ach flank ; and patiently await- 
ed the charge of his foes, whose numbers fi>ur 
times exce^ed his own, and who might by for- 
bearance have extinguished their adversary with- 
out a blow* In the battle of Agincourt, howe^jro*, 
we review that of Poictiers : the French charged 
with the same contempt of danger and disci- 
pline ; tha English received them with the same 
cool and deliberate intrepidity. The former 
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."W€re ted on by a generous noUlit^y and en- 
couraged bf their superior niunbera ; the latter 
vrere animated by the presence of their king, and 
the memory of ancient gloiy : the event was 
such as might be expected, the French were dis- 
ordered by their own impetuosity, and their 
numbers served only to increase their confusion 
sold disgrace. Their cavalry were entangled in 
the heavy ground on which they engaged, and, 
incapable of flight or resistance, were slaugh- 
tered by the battle-axes of the English* The 
constable himself, the count de Nevers, and the 
duke of Brabant, both brothers to the duke of 
Buigundy, the dukes of A^en^on and Banre, the 
(x>i«)ts of Vaudemont and Marie, scorning to 
survive this national calamity, rushed into the 
nudst of the tumult, and perished with above 
ten thousand of their foQowenu The dukes of 
Orleans and Bouibon, and several other persons 
of distinction, and above fourteen thousand of 
inferior rank, were taken prisoners : 
while on the ade of the English, the y^^^' 
duke of York was the only person of con- 
sequence who fell ; and their whole Iqss did not 
exceed forty men* 

Henry immediately pursued his triumphant 
niareh to Cidais ; but the smaU number of his 
troops did not allow him to improve his ad- 
vantages f and his want of money induced him 
soon after to conclude a truce, for two years, 
with the enemy, during which the dissensions 
and miseries of the French seem to' have in- 
creased* 

The queen and the dauphin alternately usurp- 
ed the powers of government : the former at 
last prevailed, and associating with the duke of 
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Bmgu i fJ ys fixed tbe seat of her independent re*^ 
ridence tt Troyes } aad sanetiened by her name 
die enteipriBes of her new afly against the mn: 
Iit8ter» of her aon^ whO| i^ie asserted, detained* 
faer rofal consoit in eap^fitf. 

Henry the Mtk had landed again In. 
Y^^ NomiAdy, and reduced that fertHe pro-* 
vinoe to his c^)edienoe« Lisk Adam, one 
of iUac captains of the dcike of Burgundy, sud- 
denly presented hims^ before the gates of Pa^ 
ris ; was admitted into the eity, by the partiality - 
or treiCcbery of a burgher; and hesded an insm> 
rection of ^e'people, in whtchthe person c^ die 
king was seised, and the count or Atmagnac^- 
tiie chancefiorv and the principal adherents of 
^e Orleans party, were mhumanly massacred* • 
The dauplun himself escaped with- difficulty^ 
thremgh the vigihtnce and- address of Tannigtte 
de Cbastie ; and rejecting the solicitations of his 
mother to return to Paris, secured himself with^ 
in the walls of Poictiers* 

The king of England, with an army superior 
to open resistance, had idready shaken the waHs 
of Rouen. Yet Henry was sensible what ob- 
stacles still remained for him to surmount ; 
he had already experienced the difficulties of 
procuring supplies from the English parliament^, 
and his coffisr^-were exhausted by a succession 
of victories* However flattering the prospect 
might be to his ambition, his policy induced 
him gradually to lessen his demands; and' 
he fixed, as the price of peace, his marriage 
with the princess Catharine, and all the proi. 
▼inces cedffi t© Edward the tliird by the treaty, 
of Brctigny, with the addition of Normandy, 
which he was to receive in full and entire sove- 
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rei^gntf. Isabelta, itisatkte of rtfengc against' 
Kcft* personal eneimes> instantly closed with the 
terms proposed* But the duke of Burgundy 
still hesitated to subscribe a treaty so pemkioas 
to his country, and presslog his n^ociations 
with the dauphin, consented to an accommo- 
dation to rescue his country frcmi destruction* 

An interview was appointed between the two 
princes at the bridge of Montereau»8ur*Youne; 
but no sooner was the duke of Burgundy in 
their power, than the attendants of the dauphin 
pierced him mth numerous wounds. His Menda^ 
astonished and incapable of resistance, were 
either taken prisoners, or iuTolved in his &te*' 

The youth of the dauphin liad made it doubt* 
fktl whether he was admitted into the secret ; 
but the deed was committed under hia eyef 
and in his more mature years he distinguished 
by marks of affection and confidence the perpe* 
trators of the £agidous acti<m« The bands 
of aril society were loosened by the royal 
example; and the flames ci war, which mi^t 
hare been extinguished, or their fury at least 
assuaged, broke forth with an increase of vio- 
lence. Isabella, loud in her complaints, and 
impatient for vengeance, instantly bestowed the 
hand of Catherine on Henry, tind t:elebrated 
their nuptials at Troyes in Champagne* Philip, 
the son of the duke of Burgundy, and who sue* 
cieeded to the honours and dominions of his 
&tber, jmned. the English standard, and only 
stipulcMed the marriage of his sister with the 
duke of Bedford, the brother of Henrv, and the 
prosoiption of his father's assassii^*^ The city 
of Paris, long partial to the house of Burgundy, 
rose in army, and filled every street with scenes 
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of Uoodf tunmit % whUe the tmhApt>7 Charles 
the sixth, md&k into iiiibeclli^» BSad detivereii 
intotiie hands <^ the natuntleneiofof his <xMm«> 
tiy^ sancticmed by his name the unbounded am- 
nion of Hemy, and the implacaUe paasions of 
Isabetta. 

In the new treaty concluded in the namiefi <$( 
tiie kin^ of France and En^and^ and .the duk^ 
of Burgundy, it was agreed, that Charles danng 
his life, should enjojR the title and digmty of 
king of France ; that Henry should.be declared 
heir, and immoliately entrusted with the reins 
of govomment, and that that kingdom should 
pass to his heirs general ; that France and Cog*- 
land should be f^r ever umted ^uider one king', 
but should still retain tfaeir severed usages^ cQs»- 
toms^and pmUeges. To push, has pres^int ask 
vantages) Henry, a few days after he espoused 
the princess Catiierine, carried his fetheivin^law 
to Pfuis, and 'put himself in possession of that 
capital* He then turned his arms against the 
dauphin, who, on the intelligence of the treaty 
of Troyes, had asswned the title of regent^ was 
received into Sens and Monterean, and, after 
long resistance, reduced Melun. The king of 
England crossed the channel to procure fresh 
supplies, and httving levi^ a new army of twen>- 
ty*four thousand archers, and four thousand 
horsemen, hastened his return to Ftanoe. 

The detention of the young king of Scots in 
England had hitherto proved advantageous to 
Henry, by keeping the regent in awe ; but when 
intelligence arrived in Scotbmd of the near pros*- 
pect of his succession to the crown of France^ 
the nation was alarmed, and foresaw their own 
ine?itable ruin, if the subjection of tfaeir aUy 
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left them to combat ftlane a victoi^ouB wod room 
powerful doetny* Uncter this impression) the 
r^pgent permitted a body of seven thousand 
ScxktS) under thf^ command of the earl o£ Bu- 
clian, his- second soD) to be transpcn*ted into 
i^ratice for the service of the dauphin. To 
mender this aid ineffectual, Hemy hsud, in his 
former esspedition, carried over the king of Seots^ 
-vrhom he obliged to send orders to his country^ 
men, to leave the French service ; but the Scot* 
tish genera] replied^ that he would obey no com* 
xxiand Which come from a king in (Captivity* 
These troops^ therefore, continued still to act 
under the eari of Buchan ; and were employed 
by the dauphin to oppose the progress of the 
duke of Clarence in Anjou* The two armies 
e&couiktered at Baug6 : the English were de- 
feated ; the duke himself was skin by a Scotch 
luiight, who GOiiimanded a company of men at 
sarins ; and the es^rls of Somerset, Dorset, and 
Huntingdon, were taken prisoners* This was' 
the first action that turned the tide of success 
s^ainst the English ; and the dauphin, that he 
might both attach the Scotch to his service, and 
reward the valour and conduct of the earl of 
Buchan, honoured that nobleman with the office 
of constable. 

The arrival of the king of England, however^ 
with so considerable an army was more than suf- 
ficient to repair this loss. He was received at 
Paris with the acclamations of the citizens ; and 
immediately led his army to the relief of Char- 
tres, which was besieged by the dauphin. That 
prince was compelled to retire before thesup^ri- 
or numbers of his rival, who pursued him as for 
as Orleans. On his return he received the sub* 
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misiioo of Oieax ; anditt Uie request of the Pft- 
lisiaiMi besieged Meaux^ wtuch held ocrt £or 
eight moQthsy wheit it surrendered ; and Heiuy 
immediately commanded the govenKM* to be sus- 
.pended from a neig^ib(mring tree. 

Soon after, mtelllgeiice arrived that queen Ca« 
therine was detivered of a son at Windsor. Tbe 
event was celebrated by equal rejoicing at Paris 
and at London ; the royal in&nt, who was bap- 
tized by the name of hu&ther, Henry, was con- 
sidered as the successor to both Jdngdoms, and 
seemed to extinguish even the hopes of the dau- 
phin. That prmcej chased beyond the Loire, 
deserted entin^y by tbe niMtheni provinces, des- 
titute of treasures and troops to oppose his |m)S- 
perous compedtor, prepar^ to meet with £art»- 
Uide the destroction which it seemed impoanMe 
to avoid ; when he was pre ser v e d by one of those 
vicissitudes in mortal tin, which so olten baffle 
the plans of the most profi>imd policy, and decide 
the £sLtc (^ empires. 
Henry had determined to op^ the ensuing 

campaign with the invasion of Picardy, 
Yl^ and appeared in the field eady in the 

month of July. The united forces oi 
the English and Burgundians threatened to 
overwhelm all opposition ; but amidst the pride 
(^victory, and the prospect of dominion, he was 
attacked by a comi^int, which the ignorance of' 
the Bgt rendered mortal. A fistula, with which 
he was seized, soon terminated in a mortilica* 
tion ; and Henry, sensible of his a{^roaching 
end, devoted, with manly firmness, the few re- 
maining moments of life to the concerns of his 
kingdom and hb femily, and to the fMOUS duties 
of religion. 
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To ^e dukeof Bedibid, Ms elder brothery he 
left the re|;ency of France ; that ci England he 
committed to the doke of dooceater^his younger 
bretlier ; and to the earl of Warwick he entrusted 
the important care of his son's person and edu^ 
cation* . He intreated these noblemen to con- 
tinue to his infant offsprkig the fiddity and at- 
tachment which he himself had always experi- 
enced from them* 

After%th]^ settlement of his temporal afiairSt 
the dying monarch assiduoody applied himself 
to his devotioBS) and declared his serk>U8 inten- 
tion, when he hod o»npletely subdued France, 
to have m»xhed against the infidels, and at- 
tempted the recovery of the lixAy Land. Con- 
soled by thb jMous resolution, vnth the calmest 
tranquility, be expired in the tenth year of his 
reign, and the thirty-fourth of his age. 

The. abilities of Henry the fifth were _ 
equally disdnguished in tiie field and the ^^^al 
cabinet ; and while we admire the bold- 
ness of his enterprises, we cannot refuse our 
pi^se to the skilful manner in which they were 
Gcoiductedf His afifability attached hia fnends 
to his service ; his address and clemency van- 
quished his enemies. The uncea^ng attention 
which he paid lo the administration of justice, 
a^ the severe discij^ne which he preserved in 
his armies, alleviated the calamities of the inces- 
sant hostilities by which France and England 
wei^ agitated during his short &ad s^^ndid 
reign. One frailty only seems to have alloyed 
the purity of his character ; but it was the ble- 
mish of a great and noble mind ;— the love of 
arms and military glory. . 
The exterior figure of this great princCf as 
V©L. XIX. z 
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well ts his tfeportment, was engaging. Hi9 
itature was somewhat above the middle size- ; 
his countenance beautiftil ; his limbs genteel 
and sknder^ but full of i^gour ; and he esrceHed 
in all warlike and manty exetv^iiies. He left by 
his queen, Catherine of France, only one son, 
not full nine months old ; whose misfortunes, in 
the course of his life, surpassed all the glorielk% 
and successes of his ^ther. 

Catherine of France, Henry*s widow, married, 
toon after his death, a Welsh gentleman, Bit 
Owen Tudor, said to be descended from the "an- 
dent princes of that country ; She bore him two 
sons, Edmund and Jasper, of which the eldest 
was created earl of Richmond ; the second eat! 
of. Pembroke. The family of Tudor, first 
raised to distinction by this aHiance, mounted 
afterwards the throne of England. 

The first commission of array which we meet 
with, was issued in this reign : the military part 
of the feudal system was entirely dissolved, and 
Henry, when he went to France, empowered 
certain commissioners to take in each county a 
review of the freemen able to bear arms, to ifi- 
vide them into companies, and to keep them In 
readiness for resisting the enemy. 

The ordinary revenue of the crown at this 
time, consisted only of 55,7141. 10s. lOd. ; the 
ordinary expences of tiie government amounted 
to 42,5071. 16s. lOd. so that the lang had a 
surplus only of 13,^61. 14s. for the support of 
his household ; for his wardrobe ; the expense 
of ambassadors ; and other incidental demands. 
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CHAPTER Vni. 

TTtc Efiigm if Henry VL I^dward IF. and Ed-^ 
Vford V. 

PARLIAMEKTj which had been increasing 
in power during the reign of the princes di 
%h^ houae of i^mcaater, without attending to the 
^rict letter pf the deceased monarch's recom* 
mendation, a|)pQinted the duke of Bedford /ire?/^- 
tor or guardian of the kingdom) investing the 
duke of Gloucester with the same dignity^ dur- 
ing* the absence of his ^Ider brother ; and in orr 
der to limit the power of both these princes, they 
appointed a council^, without whose advice and 
fipprobaUon no nneasure of importance could be 
determined* The person and education of the 
jnfant prince was committed to Henry Beaufort^ 
bishop of Winchester, his great uncle, who, a« 
his family could never have any pretensions to 
ihe cromit* might aafelyi they thoqghtf be in» 
trusted with that important chars;e« 
, The conquest of France was the first object of 
the new government ; and on a superficial view 
pf the relative situation of both countries, every 
advantage seemed to be on the side of the £ng* 
lisb* Though Henry was an infant, the duke of 
Bedford wasihe most accomplished prince of his 
gge, and the whole power of Eogland was at his 
command* He was at the head of armies accus- 
tomed to victory ; he was seconded by the most 
renowned generals of his time ; and he was mas- 
ter of Paris,and almost all thenorthem provinces. 
But Charles, notwithstanding his apparent in- 
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fieriori^} pQsaeitted some advantages winch serT* 
cd to turn the scale. He was the true and un- 
doubted heir of the monarchy ; and all French- 
men who knew the interest, or de^red the inde- 
pendence of their country^ turned their eyes to- 
wards him as their sole resource. Though only 
in his twentieth year, he was of the most fiiendr 
ly and benign dispo^tioU} of easy and &miliar 
manners, and of a just, though not of a very vi- 
gorous understanding. The love of pleasure of- 
ten seduced him into indolence ; but amidst all 
his irregularities, the goodness of his heart still 
shone forth ; and by exerting at intervals his 
courage and activity, he proved that his remiss- 
ness proceeded not from habitual errors or de^ 
Sects. 

The resentment of the duke of Burgundy 
against Charles still continued ; ahd the duke rf 
Bedford, that he might corroborate national con? 
nections by private ties, concluded his own mar- 
riage with the princess of Bui^undy, which had 
been stipulated at the treaty of Arras. 

While the vigilance of the duke of Bedford 
was employed in gaming or confirming French 
alliances, he did not overlook the state of more 
remote countries. The duke of Albany, regent 
of Scotland, had expired^; and his power had de- 
volved on Murdac, his son, a prince of a weak 
understanding and indolent disposition. The 
ardour of the Scots to serve in France, where 
Charles treated them with great distinction, and 
where the regent's brother enjoyed the dignity 
of constable, broke out afresh ; and new succours 
daily expatriated, and filled the armies of the 
French king. The duke of Bedford, therefore^ 
persuaded thp English council to form" an alli« 
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^nce with Tames tibeir priaoner ; to free Mm fioA' 
paptiv|tf 9 and to marry him to a daughter of 
Ihe earl of Somerset^ and cousin of the young 
lung. MurdaC) tired of his station} entered sin* 
qerely into the treaty ; and for a ransom of fortjf 
thousand pounds^ the king of Scotland was re^ 
Stored to the throne of bis ancestors* 

To the^e negociations succeeded the opera- * 
^ons of war. Cluuies, still desirous of employ*- 
ing his enen^es in the provinces north cf the 
jLoire, contested eveiy castle with politic obsti* 
nacy. He had been lately reinforced by num*- 
t>ers of the Scots f and John Stuart, constable of 
Scotbmdy with the lord of Estissac^ had formed 
the siege of Crevant in Burgundy. The earls of 
Satisbory apd Suffolk maoched Lo its relief : tho 
besiegers were routed^ with the loss of above a 
thousand men ; and the constable of Scotlandf 
^th the count of Va^tadour^ were taken pri*~ 
goners. 

Meanwhile^ the duke of Bedford was engaged 
in the siege of Yvri in Konnandy^ ; and the go- 
vernor) foding his resources exhausted^ had 
agreed to surrendjsr the town, unless relieved by 
a certain day. The king of France, hoping, by a ' 
successful* enterprise, to restore the lustre of his * 
arms, and to preserve Yvri, collected with dili- 
gence, an army of fourteen thousand men, of 
irhom om half were Scots ; and entrusted it to > 
$he valour and e:^perience of the earl of Buchan, 
constable cf France, who had already distin-- 
guished himself by the defeat of the duke of, 
Clarpnce. That general, however, arrived too 
late to succour Yvri, which had already opened 
Jier gates > but he immediately invested Ver- 
neuil, and carried it without difficulty. He had ^ 
Z3 
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scarce time to secure this Conquest before he was 
kifbnned of the approach of die duke of Bed* 
fcrd. A council of war was immediately assem* 
hied to determine what conduct they should 
pursue. In vidn did the most experienced 
French ofikers remonstrate on the imprudence 
of hazarding an army, die last resource of their 
king : the Scots rejected with contempt the in- 
di^ity ol retiring before the English ; their 
opmions were espoused by the radi and pre- 
sumptuous ; and it was finally resolved to wait 
the arrival of the duke of Bedford* 

The armies which encountered each other near 
Vemeuil, were equaHy balanced in point of nutn* 
bers. The carl of Buchan resolved to e?^pect 
with paUent firmness the charge of the enemy ; 
but his measures were disconcerted by die im- 
patience of the viscount ofNarbonnev Altera 
bloody conffict, the French being pressed on aM 
sides, began gradually to retreat ; and that re» 
treat was soon changed into a tumultuous fiight« 
Four thousand of their bravest soldiers, with the 
earls of Buchan and Douglas, the counts of Au^ 
male, Ventadour, and Narbonne, perished in the 
field. The victors, however, purchased their 
triumph at the expence of sixteen hundred mtn ; 
a loss so unusual, that the duke of Bedford foiv 
bad all rejoicings for his success. 

The destruction of Charles now ap^ietred in- 
evitable ; and from the danger which throitened 
to overwhelm him, he couklonly be saved by 
the dissensions ofhis enemies, which, fortunately 
for him, rose to a height that foibad him to. 
despair. 

Jaquelme, heiress of Hainault and Holland, 
had espoused John, duke of Brabant, cousin- 
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l^rniafi to the duke of Bttrgundy. The marri- 
age had been dictated by polky ; but the mascu- 
Ime sfMrit and brilliant capacity of the princess 
despised her ill-sorted consort, equally feeble in 
^ody and mind. Contempt was soon the parent 
of antipathy ; and impatient oi the dilatory mea^ 
surcs and doubtful determination of the court of 
Rome, she escaped into England, and solicited 
the protection of the diAe of Gloucester. The 
impetuous passions of that prince blinded him to 
the true interest of his country ; the charms and 
the inheritance of die countess, presented them* 
sdves to his view ; and without any forther cere- 
ih<my, he entered into a marris^ contract wiUi 
Jsquelino, and immediately attempted to render 
himself master of her dominions* 

The duke of Burgundy resented the injury of- 
fered to his k^isman, the duke of Brabant ; and, 
^t length, openly declared in his &Tour, and 
jttarched troops to his support. The quarrel, 
whkh at first was political, soon became person- 
al ; and the duke ^ Glou^ter still persisting in 
pressing the war in the Low Countries, the pro- 
tector, instead oi knproving the victory of Ver- 
iieml, was oWged to cross the seas to Enghmd, 
that he nnght try, by his counsels and authority, 
to check the mad career of his brother. 

He found the Eogti^ ministry distracted by 
jealousy; the Wshc^ctf Winchester, to whom the 
care of tlie lung's educaticm was entrusted, had 
coB^ual disputes with his nephew the protec- 
tor ; and the didte of Bedford was obliged to em- 
ploy the MUhority of pariiament to reconcile 
them* The rivals swore to bury all quarrels in 
oblivion i ^ai time also seemed to q>en expe- 
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dicBts ht compom^ the difference nvith thli 
duke of Burgondy. 

The pope haidng declared the omtract vm^ 
between Humphrey of Gloucester and Jaqu^line^ 
(he duke deepioriiigof tuecess^ toairied another 
tadjT} wbo had UirmI some t^ne with him as his 
mistten. The duke of Brabant died soon, after $ 
and hit widow befi>re she could recover posse»- 
noa of her dominions^ was oUiged to declare 
the doke of BurgfundjF her heir, in case she 
•houki die without issve, and to promise ne^er 
to many without hk consent. But the advan^ 
tage which the latter prince reaped from the ao 
ccmmiodation oi these differences, did not {m- 
y&A him in future from regarding the Engii^ 
with jealousy ; and the satis&cticm which the re* 
gent enjoyed from reconciling one ally, was soon 
alloyed by the uncollected deserdon oi the duk^ 
of Brittany and the ead of Richemont, who 
joined the standard c^ their legitimate soverdgn^ 
Charles the seventh; 
. •. During these political manoeuvres, an 
i^ad. Engtish army of three thousand men, 
under the commvid <^ the earl of Waiv 
wkk, had formed the siege of Montarges, and 
^at place was reduced to the last extremity. 
Charles collected a body of sixteen hundred men, 
and e^rusted them to a natural son of that duke 
of Orieans, who had been assassinated by the 
duke of Bungundy. This gener^, who was 
afterwards so famous under the titles of Bastard 
of Orleans, Mid Count of Dunois, attacked th^ 
enemy's entrenchments, and compelled th^ Eng- 
lish to abandon the «cge with disgrace. 
The duke of Bedford; indignant at the ter* 
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piversation of tiie duke of Bnttany, on his arriv^ 
in France, had secretly assembled a considerable 
mrmfy to chastise the desertion of that princCf 
and suddenly inTading^ the prorinoe, cmprepared 
for resistance, compelled its sovereign to re* 
uoonce his aliismce with France ; and to yield 
homage to Henry for his duchy. Successfiil in 
lus enterprise^ he entered on another equally im* 
portant, and determined to invest the city of Or- 
leans. The army desdned for this siege, con^ 
dieting often thousand men, he entrusted to the 
iierteran abilities of the earl of Safii^ry ; wfailei 
on the other hsuid, Charles reinforcing the gar- 
rison, and replenishing the magazines, appointed 
•ft governor the lord of Gaucour, a brave and 
experienced officer. 

Soon after the siege commenced, the ^ 
carl of Salisbury was killed by a cannon '^ 
ball, in a spirited and successful attempt 
on the fortifications. The command, on his 
death, devolved on the earl of Suffolk. The ar- 
my was reinforced by large bodies of the French 
and Burgundians ; and Orleans under his di- 
rections was completely invested. The incle- 
mency of the season, and the rigour of the win* 
ter, could not overcome the perseverance of the 
1>esieger8 ; a chain of forts Was arduously con- 
structed ; yet the vacant spaces still allowed suc- 
cours to be introduced ; and the garrison, before 
the return of spring, was swelled by frequent 
supplies from twelve hundred to three thousand 
men ; while their hopes were raised, and their 
efforts encouraged by the presence and example 
of the Bastard of Orleans* 

In order to distress the besiegers, the French 
had ravaged and exhausted the Adjacent coun- 
try ', and the English were compeUed to draw 
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their sttbii«tetice fixSm «l considen^e.^taxiQe* 
A convoy of provisioas was entrusted to ^e con^ 
duct of m John Falstoffe^ with a detachment of 
two thousand five hundred men* The king of 
France^ determined to strain every nerve &r th^ 
preservation of the city, collecting a body of 
troops, in number about four thousand^ appointr 
ed the count of Clermont to command them* 
On the approach of the French, Falstoffe dre^ic 
up his men behind the wasgofiSi and calmly re<K 
ceived the fory of their c^*g^. The Frendv 
were broken by their own impetuosity ; and fiv^ 
hundred perished on the field* ^ 

Frusti-ated in his attempt to relieve Orleans hf 
arms, the king of France now endeavoured toi 
preserve it by policy. The duke oi Orleans, sti4 
a prisoner in £n|^and> had obtained fronv the 
duk^ of Gloucester, and lus council, the promise 
of a neutrality in his demesnes ; and that they 
should be sequestered ' during the war into the 
hands of the duke of Burgundy : but this expe* 
dient was firmly rejected by the duke of Bedford ^ 
and to the importunities of the duke of Burgun* 
dy he coolly replied, '^ he was not in a humouf 
to beat the bushes, whilst others ran away with 
the game-" Disgusted at this refusal, Burgun^ 
dy separated his forces from those of the £n* 
l^h ; but the latter still pressed the siege with 
increase of ardour ; when Orleans was preserv- 
ed by an occurrence so singular as sdmost to 
stagger belief, were it not confirmed by the unit* 
ed testimony of contemporary historians* 

Charles, almost reduced to despair, had al- 
ready began to meditate a retreat into Dauphin^t 
From this intention, however, he was diverted 
by the in treaties of his queen, Mary of Anjou> 
a princess of prudence and s];urit ^ atul by the 
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twore persuasive remonstrances of liis beautiful 
mistress, ^e celebrated Agnes de Sorele, 

Undetermined how to act, and in hourly tx- 
pecWxon of recei^g intelligence that Orleans 
had surrendered, his attention was arrested by 
the appearance of a tillage girl, destined to prop 
his ^ling fortunes, and restore him to the dc^- 
minions of his ancestors* In the village of Dom- 
remi, near Vaucoleurs, on the borders of Lor- 
raine, at a small inn, resided a female servant 
balled Jostn D'Arc ; "who having been accus- 
tomed to ride the horses of her master's guestii 
to water, acquired a degree of Ijpldness above 
her s6x, and listened with pleasure to the tale of 
martial aichievements, which were then the ge- 
nerartopics of conversation. 

Her imagination being gradually heated with 
such recitals, she was soon inflamed with the 
desire of avenging on the English the misery of 
France. Accordmgly, she procured admission 
to Badricourt, the governor of Vaucoleurs ; and 
declared to him, that she had been exhorted by 
fi^quent visions and distant voices, to achieve 
the deliverance of her country. The governor, 
either equally credulous himself, or sufficiently 
penetrating to foresee the effect such an enthu- 
siast might have on the mind of the vulgar, 
granted her an escort to the French court, which 
at that time resided at Chinon, in Touraine. 

On her arrival, she is said to have distin- 
guished Charles from his courtiers, though di- 
vested of every ensign of royalty ; to have re- 
— lo^ a secret to him, unknown to all the world 
de himself; and to have demanded and de- 
ibed by particular marks, a sword which she 
d never seen, and which she; required as the 
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iofltniflMit of her fttaoe vklorieft ; afioettio^^ 
thsX she was jconunitakined to raise the siege of 
OHeaas, and conduct him to Rlieims ; to be 
there crowned laid aiiointed* Charles and ^s 
ministers pretended to examine her pretensions 
with scrupulous exactness. They affected at 
length to be convinced of the sincerity of her de- 
claratiimsy ami of her .supernatural powers ; and 
their opinion w^ solemnly and publicly coiui- 
tenanced by an assembly of doctors and theolo- 
gians) and by the parliament of Fnmce} then 
residing at Poictiers* 

In order to avail himself of the enthusiasm of 
the moment, Charles sent Joan to l^is, where 
a convoy was alre^y provided for the relief of 
OrieanS) and an army of ten thousand men was 
collected to escort it. The holy maid> disf^y- 
ing in her hand a consecrated banner^ marched 
at the head of her troops. She had already de- 
clared her intention of entermg the city by the 
road from the side of Beausse f but the Bastard 
of Orleans, count of Dunois, prevailed on her to 
approach the town on the opposite side of the 
Loii^ where he Imew the besiegers were weakest. 

The English h^ at first heard with contempt 
the preparations of Charles, and, deri(kd the 
heavenly commission of Joan Tbut the minds of 
the common soldiers were insensibly impressed 
with holy dread, and they awaited tlie event with 
anxious fear. The earl of Suffolk, s^prised nf 
the disposition of his troops, vainly flattered 
himself that time would dispel their apprehep- 
sions, and banish the illusion. He determined 
to remain quietly within his intrenchments, while 
the convoy entered the city with Joan, and the 
French army returned to Blois without inter- 
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ruptioiw A MOQOd cemmsf woaa wlttt entered 
the city> on thesidepf BcMUHie^aiidwisdiofliif* 
fered bf the besiegers to pan witfaent resistaiice. 
The French aastnned aew tpirtts ; while the 
EngUsh, fonneily elated with victory, sad im* 
patient Iw action, beheld die enterpriaes of their> 
enemies in silent astonishment and refi^^oiis awe* 

The entfauaiaaia of Joaiv however^ could not 
be restrained within the walls of Chleaas } she 
exhorted the garrison to listen to her Toice^ and 
imitate her example* In a successfiil aaSfyj thf 
entrenchments of the besvegera were stonned* 
A second sally sweptaway the forts on the op* 
posite side of the Lobe ; and a wound £wm an 
arrow, served rather to inflame than damp the 
fx>urage of the intrepid heroine* The coimt of 
Dusds conaeated to seize ^e moment of return- 
ing fortune; the English were soccessiTely 
chased from their posts, with the loss of abovci 
six thousand men ; and the French, animated by 
this first essay of the holy maid, prepared to im- 
prove their advantage, and avail tlwmselves of 
the superstitious terrors of their adversaries. 

With six thousand select troops, the earl of 
Suffolk had retreated to Jergeau : he was at- 
tiicfced there by the Frex)ch, commanded by 
Joan ; the place was obstinately defended ; but 
the English were at length overpowered, and 
Suffolk was obliged to yield himself prisoner* 
The reminder of the English army under th& 
conduct of Falstofife, Scales, and Talbot, were 
pressed by the constable Richemont ; they were 
overtaken at the village of Patay ; and, oppressed 
by their fears, they never stood the charge of 
the enemy* Falstofie himself, who had so lately 
triumphed, was the first to fly: two thousaad 

Vol. XIX. A a 
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of the English were slaughtered ; and lK>th 
Scales and Talbot were made prisoners* ' 

The maid of Orleans, who had fulfilled part 
of her iMt>mise9 was now determined to conduct 
the king to receive the crown at Rheims. The 
city itself lay distant from any place possessed by 
Charles ; it was in the hands of the English ; and 
tiie whole road which led to it was occupied by 
their, garrisons. Yet Joan insisted on the exe- 
cution of her mission ; the king himself shook 
off his general indolence, and resolved to follow 
the exhortations of his wariike prophetess ; the 
nohiH^ of France crowded to the standard of 
Iheir youths sovereigUi who began his marcl^ 
at the headoftwdve thousand men; and passing 
without intoTuption through an enemy's coun- 
try, received in his progress the submission of 
Troyes ; was instantly admiUed into Rheims ; 
and in that city was solemnly inaugurated. The 
daim of Charles from his coronation at RheimiS, 
recei^^d new lustre $ and many towns in the 
neighbourhood, diluted the honour of first ac* 
knowled^ng the authority of their lawful sove- 
xeign. 

The character of Bedford was never 

' ' displayed to ipore advantage than amidst 
these storms of adversity* He reinforced 
the garrisons of the different towns, replenished 
their magaunes, and overawed the inclinations 
of the inhabitants, ripe for revolt. The Parisi* 
ans were retained in obedience by alternate 
oaresses and menaces ; and his arts soothed the 
angry passions of the duke of Burgundy, and 
de&rred the fatal hour of his final defection* 
Harassed by the vigilance of the regent, the 
army of France, which had been compose4 
^hie^y of volunteers, at length <tisbanded« 
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Charles, after having poBsesaed fatmself of Laya« 
LAgni, and St. Denys, retired to Bourges ; and 
Bedford invited Henry the sixth to Paris, and 
celebrating the ceremony of his coronation hi 
that ca^tal, exacted an oath of allegiance fnom 
fluch as stiU acknowledged the authority of the 
English* 

Whatever lustre the coronation of the in&nt 
king might reflect on his cause, the regent ex« 
pected to derive more sdid advantage from an 
accident which soon after took phure. Joan 
d'Arc had declared^ that wkh the iaauguratioR 
of Charles at Rheim^ her misnon expired ; and 
that it was her vrish, after having ftilBlled her 
promises, to retire to her formeF condition. The 
count of Dunois had exhorted her to persevere^ 
till the En^sh were finally txpeiled. Overcome 
by his importunities, she had Ihrown herself into 
Compeigne, which at thi^ time wa» besieged by 
the duke oi Burgundy, assisted by the earls of 
Arundel and Suffislkr In a sally, she w^a de« 
serted by her friendsr probaUy out of envy, 
and being surrounded by her enemies, after a 
gallant resistance, was taken prisoner* 

The duke of Bedford purchased from John of 
Luxemburg, into whose bands she had &llen, 
his important captive, and commenced a prose- 
cution against her, which, whether undertaken 
from policy or revenge, stains with barbarity 
this accomplished, character^ She was accused 
of sorcery, impiety, idolatry, and magic* She 
repelled the ridiculous charges witii heroic firm- 
ness ; but she was ah*eady prejudged ; her reve- 
lations were declared to be the inventions of the 
devil to delude the peo^e ; and she was sen- 
lenced to be burnt in the market-place of Rouen* 
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Too foiiiuiutti wntencft wis loon ^MSf c!xcotited$ 
and the unliappf mAim was delivered alive to 
ttoflaiBes. 

But the inhmnamty of Uie English contributed 
net to advance their interests : the iUusicxi which 
had so kmg oppressed than wltti terror was in* 
deed dbp^ed, but the tide of fortime 06II con- 
tinned to flow nq^f against them ; the French 
trinnphed in repealed encounters; and their sue* 
eess was ensured by a rupture between the dukes 
ofBurgundf and Bedford* The bands of friend* 
aiup had been iooaendd by the death of the duch* 
ess of the latter ; and the fomercomplained^ 
that &e meuKny of his sister was insulted bf 
the hastf maniage of the regent witii JaqueHne 
of Luxemburg. .M advances toward a recond* 
Ration were dodsuiei by two prmces equally te* 
nacious of tibdr digni^ ; wd Charles availed 
himsdf of tiie dtseontent of the duke of Burgun- 
dy to negociate the celebrated treaty^ since 
known by the namec^ the treaty of Arras* 

Soon after this transaction, the dtdn 
^^' of Bedford exinred, a prince of many 
* virtues, and whose memory is chiefly 
tarnished by the execution of the maid o£ Or- 
ieans. After his death, the court of Henry 
was distracted by tiie rival parties of the duke 
<if Gloucester and the cardinal of Winchester ; 
and it was sevai months before the duke of 
York, son to the earl of Cambridge, who had 
been executed in the last rdgn, was appointed 
to the command in France* On his arrival, the 
new governor found the capital already lost; the 
Parisians, attached to the house of Burgundy, 
imitated the example of that duke ; tliey opened 
their gates to the count of Richemont, andpro^ 
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claimed Charles tiiei^eiith. L(H!d Wilkiiig^yf 
with aQ English garrison of fifteen hundred ineo» 
maintained himself ibr some time in the BastUe ; 
but his Talour and skill only served to procure 
him a capituladony by which he was allowed with 
his troq>s a free passage to Rouen* 

For five years the duke of York struggled 
against the difificulties pf his situation ; and be» 
io|^ assisted by the valour of lord Talbot, after- 
wards created earl of Shrewsbury, he performed 
many bnUiant, but indecisive actions* At hst 
both parties, weary of hosdJitieSf seemed desiroas 
of peacei and they set on loot negociations fi>r 
that pmrpose* But the proposals of France^ and 
the demands of England, were still so wide of 
each other, that all hope of aiccommodation imr 
mediatdy vanished* The EngUsh aipba^sadors 
demanded Aill and entire restitution of all the 
provinces which had once been annexed to Eng- 
land, together with the final cee^on of Calais 
and its district : the French offered only part of 
Gttienne, part of Normandy, and Calais, loaded 
with the usual burthen of homage. It appeared 
in vain to continue the negociation, while there 
was. so little prospect of s^reement. The Eng- 
lish were still too* haughty to stoop from the vast 
hopes which they l^d formerly entertained : 
and the French had gained too much, not to 
lu&pQ the acquisition of more*^ 
. The captivity of five princes of the bloody 
taken prisoners in the battle of Agincourt, was 
a considerable advantage which England long 
enjoyed over iis enemy ; but this superiority was 
now entirely lost. Some of these princes had 
(]ied ; some had been ransomed ; and the dukQ 
of Orleans, the most powerful among them, w^ 
Aa2 
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ttolMtAat mMdatd in^Oie basis oCtbe Ea^- 
UA^ He offered the son «£ fiftj^^&ortliQttsuid 
noUst €Mr fab Ebertf; aadwlMBdiit pgoponl 
mm laid beSwethe covnctt of Eqg^rady ^c pafty 
•f the dyloe of Gkmcester c^ipoied it, mnd teit 
of the cardinal of WmcheMi) supported it nvth 
2eaL The party of the h^ter^ » waaly pre- 
^noled ; and the duke of OileaM va» t^raaed* 
afiter a mekneholy captMtf of twen^F^ve 
yean. 

ThesentlmtiiCsofdie'caai^aaliooiiaf- 

'^ j^' tor prevailed in another more «aae&tial 
pokit. That pffefaite had atways eaoou- 
•aged every pvopoeal ^ acconraoda^qa with 
France) and had rtprcianted the utDcr impoaai- 
bilitf of pnateig finrlher the oonqueate in diat 
Ungdom ; but theduhe of Gloace8ter,high^- 
ffited and han&hty, and educated in te» k)^ fnae- 
tensiona wfai<» the first suooesses of his two bio* 
thers had rendered-finnifiar to himt could not en«- 
dure these humble coumels* The inflnence of 
his rival, howeveis Uimed the scaky and the earl 
of Soffblky who adhered' to tiie cardinal's putfi 
vrasdi^iatch^ to Toivs to negociate with the 
French ministers. As it was found Impossible 
ta adjust the terms df a las^g'peace, he con- 
cluded a tmce fiM'twenty^two montlui ; imd pro- 
ceeded to the exeeutkfn of ano^ier busmess, 
wluch seems to have been rather implied than 
exiH^essed in his omimission. 

' As Henry advanced in years^ his- character 
developed itself He Vfaa found to be of the 
most harralessi ^mf^ manners, but of the most 
slender capadty. Hence it was easy to foresee 
that his reign would prove a peipetual minority^ 
As he had now foached Uie twenqr-thiid year of 
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ilia age, it ims nateial, towever, to tiatdb of 
choosing him a qoeen* The duke of Gkwoefr- 
4jtv pcDj^xsedftdaajghteroftkeoomtof Amiag- 
nac 'f but the caidiaai and his.fiMKte. cast thttf 
i^res on MmrgwretoiAtkjpnf^ danger of Rcg- 
mr^ titoiar kiiig of ^dty, Napl^ aiiMl Jeruaap 
km4 apnBoeas«ccon]|)lished both in penoo and 
mind ; of a nMsculine s^rit and emocprising 
imapeap, and which had even, become asspi^oin 
in the privacf oi her fiitber's fimoily. The eaii 
of -Buflblk, itt. oottcert nilh his aasocialica of the 
English Gomicii, made propoaals'of marriage to 
Mvgaiet, which were asccfitod* But thia no- 
Ueman^ besides preMKcunnBg the princeis's 
&voi»v bf bdng ^ cfasef neans of her advance^ 
ment^endemroined iQ»4iMrtaiDgralii^ himself 
with herand tor fejmly, by y&ry extvaorc&iaty 
conceiaiQiiB. Thoogik dfeu-gare* bim^ht no 
dowry with hmVf -he veciit»rsdy» of himself without 
any. direct autfaenty^fimn the^ co«ncil». but pro* 
bably wi^ the aj^wobatkn of the cardinal and 
the mlbig-membors, to oigage by a secret ar» 
Ikle, timt iht province ci IVfoinet vidiich was at 
thatthne in-diehuids of the En^h, should 
be ceded to Charies of Anjou, her ancle, who 
nvaa prime minister, and fevourite of the French 
Imgr a^ ^f^ had already tecelTed ft«ra his 
master the grant of that provinee as. his appa- 
nage. 

The treaty of maniage^ was ratified- in ^ 
Eaghnd : Sufib& obtisned first, the dtle f^' 
of marquis, then that ^ duke : ssad even 
rec^ved the thanl^of pi^liuiient for his services 
in concluding it. The princess- fell immediaidy 
into dose connection with the cardinal and his 
party, who, fimifiad 1^ her powerful' pa^nage^ 
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resolfed on the final ran of the dnke of Glou' 



Thb generous prince^ ill suited ibr court in* 
trigues^ but possessing, in a high degree, the 
fiuFOur of the public, had already re(:eived from 
his rivals a. cruel mortification, which it was im* 
posnUe & person of his spirit and humanity 
could ever forgave* His duchess, the daughter 
of .Reginald lord Cobham, had been accused of 
the crime of witchcraft, under the pretence, that 
there was found in her possession a waxen figure 
of the king, which she and her associates, sir 
Roger Bolingbroke a priest,, and one Marg&y - 
JoidanofEye, melted in a magical manner be* 
fore a slow 'fire, with an intention of maldng^ 
Henry's f<Mx:e and vigour waste away, by like 
insensible degrees. The accusaidcm was wett 
calculated to afiect^e weak aod credulous mind 
of the king, and to gain belief in a superstitious 
age ; and the duchess was brought to trial with 
her confederates* A charge cf this ridiculous 
nature, seems always to^ exempt the accusers 
from observing the rules of common sense in 
their evidence : the poisoners were pronounced 
guilty ; the duchess was condemned to do public 
penance, and to suffer perpetual imprisonment ; 
while her reputed associates in the ideal crime 
were put to deaths 

Having proceeded to such unpardonable 
lengths, the cardinal and his party were sensible 
it was necessary to destroy a man whom they 
had already so deefdy injured. In order to e^ 
feet this purpose, a parliament was summoned 
to meet, not at London, which was well affected 
to the duke, but at St^ Edmundsbury* As soon 
as Gloucester appeared, he was accused of trea- 
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Sony and ^rnmn into pikaii : he wm tooa after 
found dead in hit hed ; and though it was pra# 
tended that his death was natmal, and his body 
bore no marks of outward viotence^ bo one 
doubted but he had feUen a victim to the Yen^ 
geance of his enemies. 

This prince is sud to have reodteda better 
edncatkn than was usual in bis age;* and to 
have been more free from credulity tiban his coiw 
temporaries ; of which the foUowmg instance is 
given by sir Thomas More. There was a man 
n^io pretended, though bom blinds that he had 
vooeiMtid has tuf^hf tooling Hiq shrine of St» 
Albaiu TliednALs, happening soon after to pass 
tb0l vmyy queitipned this person, and seeining 
to doubt Us stoiy, asked him the coknirs of 
several cloaks, worn by persons' of lib retinue* 
The man told tiiem very readHy. ^ Yoo are 
a knave/' cried the fmnce ; ^ had you been bom 
Uind yon could not so soon have learned to dis^ 
tinguish colours i** andimmediBtely ordered him 
to l)e set in the stocksjuan impostor* 

The cardinal, of Winchester died m weeks 
after his nephew, whose murder was universally 
ascribed to him as well as to die duke of Suf« 
fi^ and which, it is said, gave him more re* 
morse in hislsBt momoits, than cocdd naturally 
be expected from a' man hardened, durmg the 
course of a kmg life, in falsehood and in pdL- 
tics. What share the queen had in this guilt, is 
uncertain; her usual activity and spirit made 
the public conclude with some reason, that the 

* He.waa likewise the ptdron of learned meo, and lakl 
the foundation of one ,01 the firit public Ubnricp in £ng« 
land, at Oxford. 
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duke'b memies durst 4m>t have ventured on such 
a deed without her privity. But there happen- 
^, soon after, an event, of which she and her 
fiivourite, the duke of Sufifolk, bore incontestiUy 
the whole odium. 

The article of the marriage treaty, by- which 
Msdne was to be ceded to Charles of Anjou, had 
lutherto been kept secret ; but as the court of 
France insbted on the performance of it, orders 
were dispatched to Surienne, governor of Mans, 
to surrender that place. The governor, ques- 
tioning probably the legality of tfae-order, reftised 
to comply untd he had sustained a si^^e from 
the count of Dunois. When reduced to capi- 
tulate, he retired with lus garrison towanfs 
Nornumdy ; but the duke of Somerset, to whom 
the provinces of France, still occupied by ^e 
English, were entrusted, refused to admit him. 
This mHitary adventurer immediately directing 
Ihs march towards Brittany, exacted contribu* 
tions from that province s the duke of Brittany 
complained of this violence to the king of France, 
his liege lord ; and Charles remonstrated with 
the duke of Somerset, who replied, that the in- 
jury was done without his privity, and that he 
had no authority over Surienne and his compa- 
nions. Though this answer was plausible, 
Charies never would admit of the apoh^. He 
still insisted that these plunderers should be re- 
called, and that reparation should be made to the 
duke of Brittany for all the damages which he 
had sustained ; and, in order to render an ac- 
commodation absolutely impracticable, he esti- 
mated the loss at no less a sum than one million 
^x hundred thousand crowns, 
feasible of th^ superiority which the present 
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state \>F his a^rs gave him oyer England, he 
was determined to take advantage of it ; and, 
accordingly, four formidable armies entered 
Normandy at once ; the first, commanded by the 
king of France himself; the second, by the 
duke of Brittany ; the third, by the duke of 
Alen^on ; and the fourth, by the count of Dunoiiu 
The inhabitants of Normandy opened 
their gates as soon as the French appeared ^\^ 
before them. The duke of Somerset, so 
far from having an army which could take the 
field and relieve these places, was not able to 
supply them with the necessary garrisons and 
provisions. He retired, therefore, with the few 
troops of which he was master, into Rouen ; and 
thought it sufficient, for the present, if he could 
save that capital from the general &te of the 
province. The king of France, at the head of a 
formidable army, fifty thousand strong, pre- 
sented himself before the gates : the dangerous 
example of revolt had affected the inhabitants ; 
and they called aloud for a capitulatiqn. So« 
lOerset, unable to resist, at once, both the ene- 
mies within and from without, purchased a re- 
treat to Harfleur by the payment of fifty-six 
thousand crowns, by engaging to surrender 
Arques, Tancarville, Caudebec, Honfleur, and 
other places in the higher Normandy, and by 
delivering hostages for the performance of ar- 
ticles. The governor of Honfleur refused to 
obey his orders ; upon which the earl of Shrews- 
bury, who was one of the hostages, was detained 
prisoner ; and the English were thus deprived 
of the only general capable of recovering them 
from their present distressed situation. Har- 
fleur made a resolute defence under sir TJ^omag 
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Cnnoii ^{loremor ; bat wab finally 6Uiged to 
open its gates to Dum>is. 

A succour of fbui: thousand men at last ar« 
liTed from England, and landed at Cherbourg ; 
but these were soon after put to rout at Four? 
vsigni, by the coupt <£ Cl^mottU This battle^ 
or rather skimiisfa> was the only action fought 
by the English for the defence of their domiiucMM 
in Francey which they hitfi purchased at such an 
expence of blood and treasure. Somerset) shitC 
up in Caen» without any prospect of relief found 
it necessary to capitulate : Falaise opened its 
gates» on condition that the eari of Shrewsbury 
should be restored to liberty : and Cherbourg^ 
the last place in Normandy which remuned m 
the hands of the English, bdng ddivered up^ 
t^e conquest of that impcMlant province wm 
speedUy finished by Charles. 

A like rapid success attended the French arms 
in Guienne; no resistance wasnaadein tibe field; 
and the English were expelkd in a few sioBtbe^ 
from a province which they had held for neae 
three centuries. One fi^ehle efibrt alone was 
made to recoTer it ; and though no peace w^ 
concluded, the war seemed to be at an end ; and 
from the continent the attention of the P^g>^ 
was recalled to their domestic concerns. 

^ . The palpable weakness of Henry the 
Z450. ^^^ ^^ encouraged z, pretender to the 
crow% and the English were doomed to 
pay,, though late, the penalty of their tosbuleocie 
under Richard the second, and- of their lerity 
in violating, without . any necessity, the lineal 
succession of their monarchs. The male line of 
the bouse of Mortimer was extinct ; but Amie, 
the sister of the last earl of Marches having e»« 
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powised the eavi of Canibndge^ b^ieaded in th^ 
reign of Heniy V* hadtransnotted her latetitf 
but not yet forgotten daim to her son, Richard 
duke of York. This prince, thus descended by 
his mother from Philippa, only daughter of the 
duke of Ckrence^ second son of Edward III* 
evidently stood in the order of succession b^ore 
the king, who derived his descent from the4uke 
of Lancaster, third son of that monarch ; and 
jthat claim could not, in many respects, have 
fidlen into more dangerous hasids than those of 
the dukeof Yorib Richard was a man of va* 
i<Hir and abilities, of prudence and mildness : he 
bed eajoyed an op|K>rtunity c^ displaying these 
virtues in his government of France ; and though 
recalled from that command by the intrigues and 
superior interest of tlie duke of Somerset, he had 
been very successful in Ireland ; and had even 
been able to attach to his person and &mily the 
whole nation, whom he was sent to subdue* In 
the right of his i&ther, he bore the rank of Gm 
^n^ce of the blood ; and by this statbn he gavs 
a lustre to his title derived from ^e family of 
Mortimer, which, however, had been eclipsed 
by the xoysA descent of the house of Lancaster. 
Hepossessed an immense fortune from the union 
of so many successions, those of Cambridge and 
York on the one hand, with those of Mortimer 
OB* the other : which last inheritance had before 
been augmented by an union of the estates of 
Clarence and Ulster with the patrimonial pes- 
sess]<ms of the fomily o[ MiOche* The alliances 
too of Richard, by his marrymg the daughter of 
Jlalph Nevil, earl of Westmoreland, had widely 
extended his interest among the nobility, and 
had procured him many connexions in that for^ 
midable order. 
Vol. XIX. B b 
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AmoDg the rest, he wtm nearly allied to tbe 
nti of Warwick, commoQly known, fn»n tfae 
Mbsequont ettnts, bf the appeflatioi& iof the 
Kin^-mafeen ThisnofataiBaii had ^Bting;«i«hed 
himself by his gaiantrf in the field, the hos{H- 
tality of hh tdkAe, by the magnifioe&cc, and sttfl 
more by the generosity of bis expence, and by 
^e aplrited and bold manner which attended 
him in all his ac«ioiis. The vadeagned feoikr- 
ness and openness of his <iharacter veadered bis 
conquest o^er mca?B affBcdons the more oettun* 
No less than thirty thomand perscms are said to 
hai^ daily lived at hisexpence ; and his muni* 
licence and hospitality, with di^ imddtade of 
his retainers, distinguish him as telasitof l^iosc 
mighty barons who formerly overawed tbe 
crown. 

But though the duke of York had nome^cms 
and powerful partisans, his chief dq>ciidenGe WRaa 
on the discontents which universal^ prevaited. 
The people repined at the losaof the provinces 
in France ; and this made them conaid^ queen 
Margaret as a French-woman, and a latent ene- 
my to the kingdom. But the most fyM blow 
given to the popularity of the house of JLancas- 
ter, was the assassination of the viitnoii& duke 
of Gloucester : by this crime die rdigning fioni- 
ly suffered a double fn«judice ; it was deprived 
c^its firmest support, and it waskndedw^ the 
in&my of that barbarous murder. 

The earl of Suffolk was known to have had 
an acdve hand in the crime, and the miBrmars 
which rose against him as a minister, and '&- 
vourite of die queen, were l^reby raised to a 
dangerous height. The necesi^ties of the crown 
had impelled 1dm to many arbtaiary measures s 
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^Ad-liM^ eoaaftnoas, pmokM by his il&iir«dence» 
«nd chaUen^oig an inquiry bito his conduct* 
•sent up nn impeaehanent against him to the 
house of peers. . Aa Suffolk seeina to bare been 
« bad man fits well as a bad pimster, it is probable 
*roeoy of the i^gad charges would be proved 
against hinH though he in»de a reaoUite defence. 
The courts alarmed at the proaeciUion>feUQa 
an expedient to aave him froin present ruin. The 
luog summoned all the lords, spiritual and t£m- 
{KMitil» to his apartment : the prisoner was pro- 
duced before them, and asked what he could 
say in his own defence ? He denied the charge ; 
but submitted (o the king's mercy : Henry ex- 
pressed himself not satisfied with i^ard to the 

. jBrs^impeadiiment for treason ; but in considera- 
tion 5^ the second, for misdemeanors, he declai>- 
ied» that, by virtue of Suffolk's own aubmisaiou, 
SK>t by any- judkial autharityf he banished him 
the king^xa^^rangfive years^ The lords re- 
snained silent ; but as soon as they returned to 
their. owa house, they entered a. protest, tliat his 
aentenee slv^uld nowise infringe their piivileges ; 
and that) if Suffolk liad insisted upon his right, 
and had not vokutarily ai^mixted to the. king's 
commands, he was entitled to a trial by his peers* 
It required lit^e peneti^tion to guess, that 
Ihese irregular proceedings were meant to fa^ 
vour Suffolk, and that as he still possessed the 
queen's confidence, he would, on the first fa- 
vourable opportunity, be restm^d to his coun- 
try, and be reinstated in his former power and 
ciedit. A captain o£ a vessel was therefore 
employed by his enemies to intercept him in his 
passage to France : he was seized near Dover ; 
his head struck off on the side of a long-boat^ 
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«iid his body thrown iDto the sea. Such was the 
hobedBty of the government^ that no inquiry 
was made after the actors and accomplices in 
^bis atrocious deed of violence. • 

The duke of Somerset now rose as a minister 
and &voimte ; and as he was the person under 
whom the French provinces had been lost, the 
puUic, who always judge by the event, soon 
made him equally the object of their animosity 
and hatred with his predecessor* The duke of 
York was absent in Ireland during all these trans* 
actions ; and, however much he might be sus- 
pected of influencing late events, the jealousy of 
the court was not yet awakened agsunst this 
popular prince* 

The humours of the people, however, once 
set afloat by the parliamentary impeachment, 
and by the &11 of so great a favourite as Suff<^k> 
broke out in various commotions, which wer» 
soon suppi'essed ; but aii insurrection in Kent, 
was atteiuled with consequences, that deserve 
to be regarded* One John Cade, a native of 
Ireland, of low condition, who had been ob- 
liged to fly into France for his crimes, on his re- 
turn to England, observing the discontents of 
the people, availed himself of them, to execute 
a plan at once original and daring. He took 
the name of John Mortimer ; intending, as is 
supposed, to pass himself for a son of sir John 
Mortimer, who had been sentenced to death by 
parliament, and executed, in the beginning of 
this reign, without any trial or evidence, merely 
upon an indictment of high treason preferred 
against him. 

. On the first mention of that popular name; 
the common people of Kent, to the number of 
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twenty thcrusand, flocked to Cade's stundard, 
and he inilamed their zeal by pubfishing conw 
plaints against thie numerous i^ses m govern- 
ment, and demanding a redress of grievances* 
The court, not yet fiitty sensible of the danger, 
sent a small force against the insurgents, under 
the command of sir Humphrey Stalfbrd, who 
wa» defeated and slain in an action near Seven- 
oak 5 and Cade, advancing with his followers 
towards London, encamped on Blackheath* 
Though elated by his victory, he stiD maintained 
the appea/ahce df moderation ; and transmitting 
to the court a plausible fist df grievances, pro- 
inised, that when these should be redressed, 
and lord Say the treasurer, and Cromer sheriff 
of Kent^ should be punished for their malver* 
sations, he wotdd imme^tely lay down his 
arms* The council, perceiving the public re- 
luctance to fight s^inst men so reasonable in 
their pretensions, carried the lung, for present 
Safety, to Kenilworth ; and the city immediately 
ope^ied its gates to Cade, who maintained dur- 
ing some time, great ^rder and discipline among 
his followers. But being obliged, in order to 
gratify their malevolence against Say and Cro- 
mer, to put these men to &ath without a legal 
trial, he found that, after the commission o£ 
this crime, he was no longer able tocontroul their 
riotous disposition, mid that his authority wa» 
despised. Proceeding to acts of plunder and 
violence, the citizens, who had hitherto been 
passive, now took the alarm ; and, being se- 
conded by a detachment of soldiers, sent thenv 
by lord Scales, governor of the tower, they re* 
pulsed the rebels with great; slaughter. The 
Kentlshmen were §6 discouraged by the blow^ 
Bb2 
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that upoB recemog a gemsral pardon from tbe 
primate, then chMicellor^ they retreated towards 
Rochester, and there disperoed^ The pardon, 
however, was soon after annulled, as extorted 
by violence : a price was set on Cade's headt 
who was lulled by one Iden, a gentleman of Sus- 
sex ; and many of his followers were brought to 
cpndign punishment. 

A strong suspicion existed among the cour^ 
tiers that the duke of York had secretly instigat- 
ed Cade to this attempt, to sound the dispositions 
of the people towards his title and family ; 
and fearing he meant to return from Ireland with 
an armed force, they issued orders debejrring him 
entrance into England. The duke refuted his 
enemies, by land^ with only lus ordinary re- 
tinue 'f but . their preca^^ons connnced him of 
hi^ own danger, from their jealousy* He now 
saw the impossibility of remaining a quiet sub- 
ject, and the necessity of proceeding forwards in 
support of his claim. His partisans therefore 
were instructed to maintain his right by succes- 
sion, and by die establish^ constitution of the 
kingdom ; and the arguments adduced by his 
adherents and those of the reigning &mily, soon 
divided and distracted the people. The earl of 
Courtney and the duke of Norfolk espoused the 
part of the duke of York j but the earl of North- 
umberland adhered to the present government ; 
and even the earl of Westmoreland, though the 
head of the Nevil family, was prevailed on to 
support the cause of Henry. 

The hostile spirit, however, which appeared in 
a parliament, assembled soon after the arrival of 
the duke of York from Ireland, increased the 
expectation^ of his partisans. The commons 
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ventured to present a petition against the duke 
of Somerset, lord Dudley, and several others 
of inferior rank, praying the king to remove 
them for ever from his person and councils. 
This was a violent attack, and supported but 
by few precedents ; yet the king durst not openly 
oppose it, and satisfied himself with a temporiz- 
ing reply, which only the more exposal his 
weakness. 

The duke of York, trusting to these symp- 
toms of disaffection, raised an army often thou* 
sand men, with which he marched towards Lon- 
don, demanding a reformation of the govern- 
ment, and the removal of the duke of Somerset 
from all power and authority. He unexpectedly 
fonnd the gates of the city shut against him ; 
and, on his retreating into Kent, he was follow- 
ed by the king, at the head of a superior army. 
A parley ensued : the removal of Somerset, and 
of his submitting to a trial in parliament, were 
still insisted on ; and the court pretending to 
comply with the demand, that nobleman was 
put in arres^ The duke of York was then per- 
suaded to pay his respects to the king in his tent ; 
and, on repeating his charge against the duke 
of Somerset, he was surpnsed to see that mi- 
nister step from behind the curtain, and offer to 
maintain his innocence. Richard now found 
that he had been betrayed ; and that it was be- 
come necessary, for his own safety, to lower his 
pretensions. No violence, however, was at- 
tempted agsdnst him : the nation was not in a 
disposition to bear the destruction of so popular 
a prince ; and his son, who was not in the power 
of the court, might still be able to revenge his 
death on all his enemies. He was therefore dia- 
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imssed ; and retired to his seat of Wigmorc, oh 
the borders of Ws^es. 

While the duke of York lived in this rctreatj 
there happened an incident, which, by increasing 
the public discontents, proved favourable to his 
pretensions, had he been ardent in urging them. 
Several Gascon lords, attached to the English 
government, and disgusted at the new dominion 
of the French, canie to London, and offered t6 
return to their allegiance under Henry. The 
cari of Shrewsbury, with a body of eight thou- 
sand men, was sent over to support them. Bour- 
deaux opened its gates to him : he made himself 
master of Fronsac, Castillon, and some other 
places ; but, as Charles hastened to resist this 
dangerous invasion, the fortunes of the English 
were soon reversed. Shrewsbury, a venerable 
warrior, above fourscore years of age, feU in 
battle : his conquests were lost ; and all hopes 
of recovering the province of Gascony were for 
ever extingubhed. 

Though it has ever been the curse of England 
to be encumbered with continental possessions, 
the people expressed great discontent on the oc- 
casion, and threw all the blame on the ministry. 
While they were in this disposition, the queen's 
delivery of a son, who received th'*. i.ame of 
Edward, increased their dissatisfaction, as it re- 
moved ail hopes of the peaceable succession of 
the duke of York, who was, otherwise, both in 
the right of his father, and by the laws enacted 
since the accession of the house of Ljuicaster, 
next heir to the crown* The duke himself, how- 
ever, was incapable of violent counsels ; and 
even when no visible obstacle lay between him 
and the throne^ He Was prevented by his own 
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scruples from mountiiig it* Hemy^ at ' all times 
unfit to exercise the govemmcDt, about this pe- 
riod fell into a distemper, which so far increased 
His natural imbecility, as to render him incapa- ' 
ble of supporting even the appearance of royalty. 
T'hQ queen and the council, destitute of this 
support, and finding themselves unable to resist 
the York party, were obliged to yield to the 
torrent. They sent Somerset to the tower ; and 
appointed Richard lieutenant of the kingdom, 
"with powers to open and hold a session of parli- 
Imnent. That assembly also, taking into consi- 
deration the state of the kingdom, created him 
protector during pleasure* Yet the duke, in- 
stead of pushing them to make farther conces- 
sions, appeared somewhat timid and irresolute, 
even in receiving the power which was tendered 
to him. He desired that it might be recorded 
in parliament, that this authority was conferred 
on him from their own free motion, without any 
application on his own part ; and expressed his 
hopes that they would assist him in the exercise 
of it. This moderation of Richard was certainly 
very unusual though very amiable ; yet was it 
attended with bad consequences in the present 
juncture, and, by giving time to the animosities 
of fiiction .to rise and ferment, it proved the 
source ({f a^! those furious wars and commotions 
which ens&ed. 

The enemies of the duke of York soon found 
it in their power to make advantage of his ex- 
cessive caution. Henry being so fer recovered 
from his distemper as to be able ia appearance to 
exercise the royal power, was moved to resume 
his authority, to annul the protectorship of the 
duke, to release Somerset from the tower, and 
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tocommit the adminiainUMa ialoi tfie beftds of 
thai nobleman. Rklmfd^ sensible of the dan*- 
gen to which he was exposed^ levied an army ( 
bat still without adfancing anj pretensions t^ 
the crown* He complained only of the king's 
mkuaters) and demanded a reformation of thi 
government* A battle^ however, was fought at 
St. Alban'89 in which the Yoikists, without si^ 
fering any material loss, slew about &ve tho<i»- 
sand of their enemies ; among whom were the 
duke of Somerset) the earl of Northumberland, 
the earl of Staibrd, eldest son of the duke of 
Buckingham^ lord Clifford, and many other 
persons of ctisdnction. The king himself fell 
into the hands of the duke of York, who treated 
him with great respect and teademess ; and he 
was only ^ged, which he legarded indeed as 
no hardship, to commit the whole aathority of 
tht crown ii^ the hands of his rivah This was 
the first blood spilt in that fetal quarrel between 
the houses of York and Lancaster, which lasted 
during thirty years, and which is oompuled to 
have cost tiie Uves of eighty princes of the blood, 
and almost entirely annihilated the ancient no^ 
bility of England* 

' After all, it was not difficult to wrest power 
from hands so little tenacious as those ^f the 
duke of York I Margaret availing herself of that 
prince's absence, and of rather a better state of 
health in H^nry, produced the latter before the 
house of lords, where he declared his intention 
of resuming the government. To tins measure 
the house of lotAs assented, though they had rer 
cently acknowledged Richard as protectcu*; aad 
the king was remstated in his authority withal 
any open opposition. f 
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Ad outwaid reeoociiiatioa waft procured bf 
^le means of the avchbUhop of Canterbury^ be* 
twemi the nval &etiens ; bat it was impossible 
to restoGe trust and confidence. One of the 
-king^ retinue, having insulted a retuner of the 
«arl of WarwidL*s, tiieir companions on both 
«tdes took part in the quarrel : a fierce combat 
ensued ; and the earl, apprehemMng his life to 
teamed at, fied to Calais ; the government of 
which gave him the command of the onty regu- 
lar military force maintained by England ; and 
hoth partie«, in every 4X>unty, made prepara« 
tions for deciding the contest by force of arms. 

The earl of ^liebury, mardiing to j<Mn the 
duloe of Yoi^ was overtkhen at Blore'-heath, on 
the bcmlers of Staffordshire, «by lord Audley, who 
commanded much suporior forces. A smatt 
rindet with steep banks ran between the armies* 
6aliabuiry here supplied his defect in numbers by 
«tmtagem. He feigned a retreat, and allured 
Audley to £rilow him with precipitation : but 
when ^ van of the royal army had passed the 
brook, SaHsbury suddenly turned upon them | 
and partly by the si^rise, partly by the division 
t)f the etiemies' forces, put them to the route ^ 
and reached the general rendezvous cf the Yorlc* 
Ists at Li^ow. 

To the saihe place, Uie earl of Warwick 
•brought over a ch^ce body of veterans fit>m Ca* 
<)ais, on whom it was tiiougfat the fortune of the 
'War would nwich depend ; but tiiis reinforcement 
occasioned, in the issue, the imme^ate ruin of 
the duke <rf York's party. When the royal ar- 
-my a{^roached, and a general action was every 
•hmlr expected, shr Andrew Trollop^ who com* 
msmded the veterans, deserted to the king in the 
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ipgbt-^iiQ^ ; , aiid . tbe Tovluste jireK 
at tliisinMaQce of treacheryy whkh^iBAde ev^i^ 
man suspicious o£ his &pow« t)»at,th^.flepiw'atod 
next4ay, without 8ti;Udng,i^,«tcoke. The iiike 
fled to Ireland ; and tbe ^ of Warmck, atr 
tended by xmuyy of the other le^der% escaped to 
Calais, where his.great popqlantf amoi^ all or- 
ders of men soon drew to him partisans ; while 
the frieods of the house of York* in England, 
kept themselves eTery where la oeadiness, to rise 
on the first summons. 

Vy'arwick having met with some previous sue* 
cesses at sea, landed In Kent, with the earl ^ 
Salisbury, and the earl of Marche, eldest scm of 
the duke of York ; and bdn^ met by the. primate 
and other per^mis of disUncUon, he maiched 
amidst the acclamations of the people,, to I^rir 
doHf The dty immediately opened its gates* ito 
him. J and his troc^s iucreasii;)^; on. every day's 
march* he soon found himself m. a condition to 
face the royal army, wl^cb hastened from Co- 
•ventry to attack him. A battle was foug^ at 
Kprthamptonj and was soon decided . against 
the. royalists by the infidelity of lord Grey of 
Ruthin, who, commanding Henrj^'s van, desert- 
ed to the enemy during the heat of action, and 
spread a consternation through the troops* The 
duke of Buckingham, the earl of Shi^wsbui^, 
the lords Beaumont and £gremont,.aiid ^ Wil- 
lij^m Lucie, with many other persons ot.^^pf'^ 
were killed in the action or purs^it : the com- 
mon people were spared by biiers of the ear^ of 
Warwick and Marche- . Heury himself was 
again taken prisoner |, ^d as jthe innocence ai^l, . 
simplicity of his ^auQer^, tpgpther with his mii- 
fi>rtunes, rend^reii^i an interesting object, he 
was treated with abundant respect. 
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. A paifiaittiiit being lomoioaed in die Ung^ 
tnune at Westtninster, the duke soon after ap* 
peajped tfiere from Ireland ; and statins to the 
bouse of peers his own dahn, exhorted uem to 
do justice to the fineal succession. The lords 
ramained for some time in suspense ; but at 
lengUi dedared in &vour of the daim of the 
di&eofYork* 

It vras decreed) however) that Henry should 
continue to possess tiie dignity during the re- 
mainiier of his life ; that the administration of 
thecoraitry should in the mean while remain 
with Richard ; and tiiat he should be ada)ow«> 
le^ed the true and lawful heir of the monarchy* 
In thb decision the duke acquiesced ; and Hen- 
ry» had he eren been at libertyi would not pro- 
bsdsly liaye objected to it. 

The high sinrited Margaret, however, spumed 
at die compact, and resolved to assext in arms 
the ng^ts of her fiimSy. After the battle of 
Northampton, she had fled to the north, where 
herafial^ty, inunuation, and address, among 
the northem barons, rused her an army twenty 
thousand strong, with a cderity which was nci« 
ther expected bf her friends, nor a^yrehehded 
by her enemoes. 

The duke of YodL, informed of her appear- 
ance in the nor^, hastened thither with a body 
^five thousand men, but on his arrival at Wake- 
field, fincfing himself so much outnumbered by 
the enemy, he threw himself into Suodal castle ; 
and was advised by the earl of Salisbury, and 
other prudent counsellors, to remain in that for- 
tress, till his son, tbt earl of Marche, who Was 
levjrmg forces on tiie borders of Wales, could 
advance to his asristance. The duke, however, 
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who possessed personal bravery in an eminent 
degree! thought that he should be for ever dis^ 
* graced} if by taking shelter behind walls, he 
should for a moment resign the victory to a 
woman. He therefore descended into the pilainf 
and offered battle to the enemy, which was in- 
stantly accepted. The great inequality of nu m- 
bers was sufficient alone to decide the victory. ; 
but the queen, by sending a detachment, who 
fell on the rear of the duke's army, rendered her 
advantage still more certain and undisputed. 
The duke himself was lulled in the action ; and 
his head was, by Margaret's orders, fixed on 
the gates of York, with a paper crown, ia deri- 
sion of his pretended title. His son, the earl of 
Rutland, a very .promising youth of seventeen, 
was murdered in cool blood, by lord Cliffordy 
in revenge for the loss of his father, at the bat* 
tie of St. Albans. The earl of Salisbury waa 
wounded and taken prisoner, and immediately 
behcadedt with sevend other persons of <}is- 
tinctioo, by martial law, at Pomfret. There 
fell near three thousand Yorkists in this battle : 
the duke himself was greatly and justly lamented 
by his own party. He perished in the fiftieth 
year of his age, and left three sons, Edward^ 
George, and Richard, with three daughters, 
Anne, Elizabeth, and Margaret. 

The queen, after this important victory, di- 
vided her army. She sent the smaller division, 
under Jasper Tudor, earl of Pembroke, half 
brother to the king, against Edward, the new 
duke of York ; and herself marched with the 
larger towards London, where the earl of War- 
wick had been left with the command of the 
Yorkists. Pembroke was defeated by Edwari 
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at Mortimer's cross in Herefordshire, with the 
loss of near four thousand men. He himself 
escajkd by flight ; but his father, sir Owen Tu- 
dor, was taken prisoner, and immediately be- 
headed by Edward's orders. Margaret, how- 
ever, soon compensated this defeat by a victory 
which she obtained over the earl of Warwick, 
at St. Albans, which had already been dyed 
with civil gore. About two thousand three 
hundred of the vanquished, perished in the bat- 
tle and pursuit ; and the person of the king fell 
s^in into the hands of his own party. 

The queen reaped no great advantage from 
her vict6ry. Edward duke of York advanced 
upot^ her from the other side ; and collecting the 
i^mains of Warwick's army, was soon in a con- 
dition to give her battle with superior forces* 
Sensible of her danger, she found it necessary to 
retreat towards the north ; and Edward entered 
the capital amidst the acclamations of the citi- 
zens. Instead of evincing the timid caution of 
his &ther, he determined to avail himself of his 
popularity, and to assume at once the name and 
dignity of king. His army was ordered to as- 
semble in St. John's Fields ; great numbers of 
people surrounded them ; a suitable harangue 
was pronounced to this mixed multitude ; and 
when it was demanded, whether tliey would ac- 
cept of Edward, eldest son of the late duke of 
York, for their king? they expressed their assent 
by loud and joyful acclamations. A great 
number of bishops, lords, magistrates, and other 
persons of distinction, >vere next assembled at 
Baynafd's castle, who ratified the popular 
election ; and the new king was proclaim- \ ' 
tdinLondon,by the title of Edward IV. ^ * 
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In this manner ended the reign of Hehry VI. 
t monarch who, while in his cradle, had been 
proclaimed king both of Fnoice and England^ 
and who began his fife with the most sptendid 
prospects that any prince in Europe had ever 
enjoyed. I£s wealmess and lus dSspated title 
were the chief causes of tise puMic calaimties : 
but whether his queen, and his mimsters, were 
not also guilty of some great abuses of power^ 
is not easy for us at this distance Kd time to de- 
termine. 

The most rematicable law which passed in 
diis reign, was for the electimi of county mem* 
bers* After the &ll of the feudal system, tiie 
distinction of tmures was in some measure lost^ 
and every frediolder was, by degrees, admitted 
to give his vote. This innova^n was tiie oc- 
casion of great ^sorder ; and in the eighth and 
tenth of Henry the sixth, laws were enttcted 
which limited the electors to such as possessed 
ferty shillings a year in land, free from all bur- 
dens ; a sum equivalent to near twenty pounds 
of our present money. It ^lould also be ob- 
served, that the first instsmce of debt being con- 
tracted on parliamentary security occult in this 
reign. 

Whatever might be the imputation on the 
last reign, the new one commenced not imder 
more happy auspices. The peaceful form of 
Edward the fourth concealed an heart hardoied 
against the emotions of compassion. OneBur- 
dett, atradesman of London, who kept a shop 
at the sign of the Crown, having joculariy said 
that he would make his son heir to the crown, 
this pleasantry was interpreted into a derision 
of Edward's title ; and he was condemned and 
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execute^ for the offence* Similar acts of tyran- 
ny, were projper preludes to the events, which en- 
sued ; and the-scaffoldf as well as the field^ in- 
cessantly streamed with the noblest blood of Eng- 
land. From long animosity, the contending &- 
milies wei'e become implacable ; the partisans 
of the house of Lancaster chose the red i-ose as 
their mark of distinction ; those of York were 
denominated from the white ; and these intes- 
tine wars which harassed England, wei^ thus 
known over Europe by the name of the quanel 
between the two roses. 

• The spirit of Margaret was not yet broken : 
she had collected in Yorkshire an army of sixty 
thousand strong ; and the king and the earl of 
Warwick hastened with forty thousand men to 
check her progress. In a skirmish for the pas- 
jjage of the river Ayre, the Yorkists were chas- ' 
ed back with gr^ slaugjliter* The earf of War- 
wick dreading the consequence of this disaster, 
at a time when a decisive action was every h^j^; 
expected, immediately ordered his horse to;|3feP:>* ; 
brought him, which he stabbed before the whofl^% 
army ; and? kissing the hilt of his sword, swore 
that he was determined to share the fate of the 
meanest soldier. And, to shew the greatest se- 
ourity, a proclamation was at that time issued,. 
giving to every one full liberty to retire ; but 
menacing the /Everest punishment to those who* 
should discover any symptoms of cowardice iui 
the ensuing battle. 

At last, the hostile armies met at Touton ;; 
and a fierce and bloody battle ensued, which 
ended in a total victory on the side of the York-^ 
ists. ELdward issued orders to give no quarter.. 
The. routed army was pursued, to Tadcaster,, 
Cc2: 
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vteh gfMt bloodsbed and canfianaii ; and adiofe 
4ttft]r*8ix thoannd men are c i»m | mteil to hum 
fiiUen IB the battle aad pwsait : aswog tfaeie 
were the earl of Westmoceiaiid and his brodiay 
an* Mm Nevil) the eaii of Noithombeiiandy the 
lafds Dacres 9X»A Wdks, aad m Andrew Troi^ 
lop. The eari of DenNMhire, who was now en- 
gaged in Heniy's party, was brcmg^t a prisoner 
to Edward) and was, soon after, beheaded hf 
martial law at Yoiiu 

Henry and Margaret had remained at Y<»i& 
during the action ; but learning the deiisat <^ 
their army, and being aenail^ that the prize 
was irrecoTcraldy lost, they fied widi great p>re* 
cipitation into Sco^and, accompaoied by the 
duke of Exeter, who, though he l^id married 
Edward's sister, had taken part with the Lan* 
castrians, and by Henry dnke of Somerset, tba 
principal commander in the unftrtnnftte bot^ of 
Toaton* 

During these civil connnotiaos in Engfendr 
the Scots had been in a manna! passive : the 
present king James HI. was a minor, and tbe 
regency was diluted by the queen dowager 
and the &mily c^ Dongas. Margaret ifoimd 
Scotland little less distracted than Enghoid ; bot 
on her ofiering to the council to de&Ter to them/ 
immediately the important fortress of Berwi^ 
and to contract her son in marriage wkh » 
sister of king James, they promised the assist- 
ance of their arms, to reinstate her fiuxdly gb die 
throne. 

As the danger from that quarter^ however, 
did not seem veiy urgent, Edward, instead of 
pursuing the fugitive king and queen, returned 
to LondcH), where a parliament was summoned 
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fOTsettfisg the gcyfermniiit. Tlmt asseiofaly no 
longer hesitated between the two fiuniiies ; thef 
recegniaed the. titk of Edwwd, and paESaed an 
act of attunder against Henry md Margarett 
s^^ainst their in&nt son E^fard, andseveral of^ 
their principai adherents* 

Dcmiestic peace^ however, was not yet re« 
stored, nor was theie wanting' danger fmfl the 
efforts of foreign powers* Lewis the dercnthy 
of France, was of an xntrigoin^ and politic gen»* 
us ^ and to keq> idtve the fiunesof civil c&MonI 
XIV Engknd) he sent a bodj of two thwiaand nic0 
at arms to the assistance of Hairy* These en- 
sMed Margaret again to take the field ; but, 
though reinforced by a moneroaatnan of adven- 
tocera&om Scotland, and hj wmny partisans of 
the ixaakf of Lancaster^ she received a check 
9Jb Hedgief-more from ford Montagu, txrother 
to the earl of Warwick, who was so encouraged 
with this success, that while a numeroos rein* 
Ibreement wason thdr march to jc^ him by or- 
dem &om Edward, be ventured with hia own 
traops akme to attack the Lancastriana at Hex* 
hasa, and obtnncd a comi^ete victory over 
them. The doke <^ Somerset, the lotdhr Kooa 
and Hongorford ws^ taken in- the pursuit, and 
Immedittfc^ beheaded by n»Btial law* Sum- 
inary justice was in hke manner executed on 
several, persons of laidu AU those who were 
spared in the field suffered on the sodfold ; and 
die itfter exterminatioo of their advers|iries 
was now become the evident object of thcTiprk 
party. ' ' •: 

The .firte of the eat^oyal fikmily deserves to' 
be rec«rded* Margaret, flying widi her son 
iato a foisest, was beaet,^ during the darkness of 
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tbent^ by'rabbert, ivto ikspoiiedBcr offaw 
rings and jewels^ and treated her with the utmost 
indignitf. The partition, of this rich booty 
raised a quarrel among them ; tmd while their 
irtten^on was thus engs^ed, she took the dppor* 
tuoity of plunging with her son into the depths 
of the forest, where she^ wandered for some time^ 
spent with himger and £atigue, and overwbeko* 
ed with terror aad affiictioo. While in t\m 
wretched conditkm, she saw a robber .^^^roach 
with his naked sword ; and finding tbi^ she had 
BO means a£ escape, with aingtilar presence of 
mind, she adFanoed towards him ;. and preseDt- 
ing to him the young prince, caUed out to htzn, 
^ H«re, my Mend, I commit to your care the 
safety of your king's son*" The man, whi^ 
humanity and generous spirit had been obscured,, 
not entirdy lost, by fans -yicioco course of life»< 
was charmed with the confidence reposed iiti 
him ; and vowed, not only to abstun from aU 
injuiy against the princess, but to devote htm- 
8<df entirely to her service. By his means she 
dwelt some time concealed in the forest, and> 
was at last conducted to the sea-coast, whence 
she made her escape into Flanders. She passed: 
thence to her fiither's court, where she lived, 
several years in privacy and retirement. Her 
husband was ndther so fortunate nor so dexte- 
rous in finding the mea£» of escape. Some<2f 
his friends took him under thw protection, and 

conveyed him into Lancashii'e ; where- 
146?. ^^ remained concealed during a year ; 

but he was at last detected, delivered up, 
to Edward, and thrown into the Tower. The 
preservation of his life was owit^ less to the 
generosity of his enemies^ than to the conr 
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tempt whkh ^bey had cntertaiticd o£]m abifi* 
ties. 

Hie imprisoBBAeDt o£ Hcmy, the eaqniluoii 
ef Margaret, and the execotioa and confiscalMiii 
ef all the most eminent LancasCiiansy seemed 
to give foil seairity to Edward's govcmment* 
But the prince had no sooner vanquished his 
enemies than he ddivered htaself to die im* 
pidse of his amoroos pasuons^ Elnbeth Gi«f 
the daughter of the dutchess of Bedford, by hsr 
Second marriage with sir Richard Woodville, 
«Kd the widow <^ sor Jk^m Grey ^ Grobf, wha 
had been sfain in the second battle of St. 
Albans, fighting on the ade of Lancaster, find- 
ing her hu^amfs estate confiscated, seiaed the 
opportunity, when the king was cm a visit to the 
dutchess df Bedibrd, to entreat his pity for her 
impoverished and distressed children. The 
sight of so nmch beauty in afflictioo, strongly- 
ejected Edwwrd ; and he was reduced in his 
torn, to the posture of a supplicant at the feel 
of Elisabeth. But the lady was eitfaer averse 
to (tishononrable love, or inflamed wi^ am* 
iHtion ; and the caresses and in^Mrtimitks of 
the young and amiaUe Edward proved ihiit- 
less against her rigid and infiexible virtue^ ^jlfo- 
passbn, s^mokt^ by exposition, d^riedhm 
beyond all bounds ; and he offered to share wi^ 
her his heart as well as his throne. The mar- 
xiage was privately celebrated at Grafton ; and 
the secret was carefutty kept for a time, from 
the dilemma to which the king was reduced. 

Before his first interview with Elizabeth 
Grey, Edward had cast his eye on Bona of Sa« 
fosy, sister of the qoeen of France, who, he 
bope^ would, by her marriage, ensure him the 
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fneodaliipof thatpcywcr, which Mr9A alone botH 
able and inclined to give support and assistance 
V> his riTal. To render the negociatioh mcrre 
Mccessfiil) the eail of Warwick had been dis- 
patched to Paris, where the princess then re- 
sided* This Herman had demanded Bona in 
HUUTiftge fi>r the king ; his proposals had been 
accept^ ;.and nothing remuned but the ralt- 
fictttioo of the terms agreed on, and the bringing 
oner the princess to England. Matters were 
in this state, when the secret of Edward'd mar- 
ciage broke oat, and the>augh^ earl, deeming 
himself a£Eh>Bted, immediately returned to £ng« 
land, inflamed yi\ih rage 9nd indigmition, wluch 
Edwsdrd was little camiil to soften byexi^- 
natioa or apology. 

Every imndent nam tended to widen tlie 
breach between Ihe lung and this powerful sub- 
ject. AH .preferments and honours were larish- 
ed OB the queen's friends and relations. War- 
wick bore wUh impatience the diminution of 
his influence ; and the nobility of England, ^n« 
Tyii^ the sudden growth of the WoodvUles, 
partoc^ in his discmit^t $ but die ^rnost cotf- 
siderable associate Chat he gamed was George^ 
duke of jClarence, the king's second brother* 
This prince was allured by the offer in mar- 
riage of the elder daughter of Warwidt, co-heir 
to his immense fortuf^Sfto join the party of 
that ead ; and thus an eiUcnsive and dangerous - 
combination was insensibly formed against Ed- 
ward and his ministry. ^ 

To secure himself against his fectious 

J 'g^' nobility y Edward entered into-an alliance 

with ChaHes sumamed the Bold, duke 

of Burgundy, whose rich demesnes maiked hist 
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as the proper person to qipote the dark and dan^ 
gefous ambition of I^wis the eleventh* Edward 
also formed a league with the duke of Brittany^ f 
but from the$e foreign negociations his attention 
was withdrawn by domestic insurrection. The 
improper application of some part of the revenue 
of St« Leonard's hos{»tal, near York^ which had 
been destined for the relief of the poor, provok* 
ed the common people to rise in arms* These 
being headed by sir Henry Nevil and sir John 
ConierS) defeated and put to death the earl of 
Pembroke ; and seizing the earl of Rivers, the 
fstth^r of the queen, with his son John, immedi* 
ately executed them. 

Adark shade reaAs on thb part of the EngHsh 
history, and the real views and objects of the 
prindiMd actors cannot now be devek>ped with 
any degree of certainty. At the commencement 
of this rebellion, Warwick resided, together wkh 
his son-in-law the duke of Clarence, in his go- 
vernment of Calais ; and it appears, that his bro« 
ther Montagu acted m^ vigour against the 
northern rebels* We may ^eoce presume, that 
the insurrection had not proceeded from the se- 
cret counsels and instigation of Warwick* He^ 
and Clarence indeed came over to England, of- 
fered their service to Edward, were received 
without any ^>parent suspicion,i and wese. en- 
trusted by htm in the hi^est commands* Sooit 
after, we find the rebds quieted U)d dispersed 
by a general pardon granted by Edward, on the 
suggestion of the earl of Warwick ; but why: 
so couR^;eous a prince, if secure of Warwick's 
fidelity, should have granted a general pardon ta 
men who had been guilty of such violent and 
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penoiud oitfn^|e8» it Mt inlcffi|p&)lc ; fior wkjit 
tluitiioblenian) if unfaithfal, abo^ have eiideft* 
Toored to a{^>e«ae a rebellioii, from which he was 
able to reap such adTantages. To solve this di& 
iculty we may pveaamey that, after this inaurreo 
lioD, the4^ was an interval td peace^ dxam^ 
which the king loaded the fismiiy of Nevil vnth 
hoooars and fiivoiirs of the highest nature ; yet, 
it was not long after, that Ed^irard, bekig invited 
to a feast by the archbbhop ciYixk, ayounger 
biodier of Warwicky aitertamed a sudden sus- 
pidon that they intended to seize his person or 
to murder him ; and in consequence abrqpUjr 
left the entertamment* 

Another rebeUitti, vditdi is as HtHe aceouated 
for as the preceding events, soon fottowed this $ 
but it does not appear that the &ai]|y of Nei^ 
had any pardodar mterest in the quarter where 
it broke out, or were at aJl^uspectili in fomokU 
ingit. It arose in lincotoshire, and was head* 
ed by nr Robert Welles, son to the lord of that 
name. The anny of the rdiels amounted to 
tiurty thousand men ; but the king having d&^ 
featcxi themi took tfanr commander prisoner, aiul 
ordered him iramedktely to execution. 

Edward, during these transactions, had eii« 
tertained so fittle jealousy of the earl of War* 
wick or duke of Qarenee, that he sent them vritfa 
commisttOQers of array to levy llnces against • 
the rebels ; but these maleoontents, as soon as 
they left the coint, raised tmi^ in their emu 
name, issued declarations agamat the govern*^ 
ment, and complatned of grievmtoea, oppres- 
sions, and bad nnnislers. The uneaq)ected de* 
feat of Welles disconeeited all then: measures 1 
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mfiA^titfyff&t obHged to disbartd thdf armf/ 
floid'te fif into Deyonshtre, whence they etn» 
tei4iec^ aiiditiade sail towards G«l«is* 

The d^^-governor, t^hom Warwick hticf 
felit aet'Calds^ W8» olie Vauder, a Gascon, who 
seeing^ him return in' this miserable condition^ 
r^bsed hhfii adndtiaBte ; nor woidd he permit 
d¥«n the tetc^vess (tf Clarence to hmd, tiiongh 
a few dft]^ before she had been delivered on 
8faip«beai^ of a son, and^was at that time much 
iBi^Bpos^d* A Mtde wine for the use of the 
ladies- wa9 M that he would suffer to be carried; 
oni^Mird; bnt he secretly paHiated his conduct 
to Warwick, by alleging that the fortress wa^ 
%0Up|iBed i*itli provisioilB, and that he could 
not i^yon the obedience of the garrison. The 
eavbixt least se£Rected to-be convinceeF ; atid hav- 
ing sekcilsQaieJ^mislirTessels^ heimmediiUelT^ 
inadeiaail tbwards^Franoe. 

Tke latig of France T0Oetv6d him teith the 
greatest demonstrations of regard, and jealous 
of the allianee between Bdwa^ «ih1 the duke of 
Burgundy^ hehttped to make him his instru- 
ment Itwre^esta^iIt^Hng the hciuse of Lancaster. 
Nothing could exceed the animosity which had 
preva^^' between- that house and the earl of 
Warwick* But his-preseotdbtresses, and the 
e»tK0atieflof Lewis, made hmi heafkai to tentis 
pf aoc^nnmodatioB i and Margaret being setit for 
from Angora, . where she thenreaded, an agree- 
ment^ dictated by mutual interest, was soon con- 
cluded- hetween tb^ii. It was stipulated that' 
Warwick sho^d espouse the 4:ause of Henry, 
aod^odeavottc^»t0 restore him^to liberty, and to 
re-e8(aHlAbiiixn:k>nufthe^tlisafie ; that the adnoi'^ 
ntstratton of the government, during the minority 

Vol. XIX. Dd -^ 
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of young Edward, Henry's son, should be en- 
trusted conjointly to the earl of Warwick and 
the duke of Clarence ; that prince Eldward should 
marry the lady Anne, second daughter of that 
nobleman ; and that the crown, in case of thfe 
Siilure of male issue in that prince, should de- 
scend to the duke of Clarence, to tlie entire ex- 
clusion of the reigning king and his posterity. 

Edward, appiised of what had taken 
^\^ place, foresaw that it would be easy to 
dissolve an alliance composed of such 
discordant materials. He employed a lady in 
the train of the dutchess of Clarence, to repre* 
sent to the duke the imprudence of the con- 
nection he had formed with the murderers of 
his father, and the implacable enemies of his fa^ 
mily ; and Clarence> skr^ck with the danger of 
his situation, on a promise of forgiveness, se- 
cretly engaged to abandon the Lancastrian party* 
During this negociation, Warwick too was se- 
cretly carrying on a correspondence of the same 
nature with hb brother, the marquis of Mon- 
tague, who was entirely trusted by Edward ; and 
like motives produced a like resolution in that 
nobleman. Confiding in this promise of sup- 
port, Warwick availed himself of a storm to 
cross the channel with a body of French troops, 
and landed at Dartmouth, accon^panied by the 
duke of Clarence. 

Edwaixl, though brave and active, had little 
foresight. He had made no preparation for this 
event ; and when warned by the duke of Bur- 
gundy of his danger, he had answered, he wished 
for nothing more tlian to see Warwick on Eng- 
lish ground. The prodigious popularity, how- 
ever, of that nobleman, the zeal of the Lancas« 
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trian party, and the spirit of discontent with 
-which many were infected, drew such multitudes 
to his standard, that in a very few days his army 
amounted to sixty thousand men, and was. con- 
tinually increasing. Edward, who had been en- 
gaged in suppressing a rebellion in the north, 
now hastened southwards to encounter him ; 
and the two armies approached each other near 
Nottingham. The rapidity of Warwick's pro- 
gress had incapacitated the duke of Clarence 
from executing hU plan of treachery ; but the 
marquis of Montague, having concerted mea- 
sures with his adherents, took to arms^ in the 
night-time, and hastened with loud acclamations 
to Edward's quarters. The king was alarmed at 
the noise, and starting from bed, heard the cry 
of war usually employed by the Lancastrian' 
party. Lord Hastings, his chamberlain, inform- 
ing him of the danger, urged him to make his 
escape by speedy flight, from an army where he 
had so many concealed enemies, and where few 
seemed zealously attached to his service. He 
Tiad just time to get on horseback, and to hurry 
with a small retinue ta Lynne in Norfolk, where 
finding some ships ready, he instantly embarked* 
Thus, the earl of Warwick, in no longer space 
than eleven days from his first landing, was left 
entire master of the kingdom. 

But Edward's danger did not end with hi« 
embarkation. The Easterlings or Hans-Towns 
were then at war, both with France and Eng- 
land ; and some ships of these people hovering 
on the English coast, espied the king's vessels^ 
and gave chace to them ; nor was it without ex- 
treme difficulty that he made his escape into the 
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pot of Alcmaer in HoUattd, wliere te jbmdci 
afanoat destitute of every tlungw 

The duke of Burgundy was endKurassed ktm 

to receive the abdicated monarch ; and heg^ 

already to hold out, that his connections were 

with iht kingdom of England, not with the 

king. Vaucler, the deputy-governor of Calais, 

Aeckred with great demonstrations of joy for 

his old party ; isd every thing promised a fiiM 

settlement of the Englii^ crown in the &nuly of 

Lancaster. Henry had been delivered 

J ^ hom the Tower, and proclaimed king 

with gneat sc^emnky ; every stattite mad^ 

diffing the re^ of Edward vaarepealed ; and 

that prince was dedared to be an usa^>eiv 

Edwanl, however, being :asu8tedby the duke 
of Burgundy, his bnrother^in-law, thm^h in a 
covert way, hastened to return : and impatient 
Id take revenge on his enemieii, axiade an at^ropt 
to land virith his forces, wQuch exceeded not two 
thousand men, on the coast of Norfolk. Being 
there repulsed, he sailed northwaids, and dia* 
embarked at^Ravenspur in Yorkshire. Fin(fing 
that the new magistrates, who had been ap- 
pointed by the earl of Warwick, keptthe peo^ 
pie every where from joining him, he pretended, 
and even made oath, that he came not to chal- 
lenge the crovm, but only the inheritance of the 
house of York, which oi right belonged to him ; 
and tiiat he did not intend to &turb the peace ai 
the kingdom. 

This affected moderation, every day brought 
hew partisans to his standard : he was admitted 
into the city of York ; and was soon in siich a 
situation as gave him hopes of succeec^g in aU 
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Ilia former claims and pretensions* Warwick 
assembled an army at L^ictster, with an inten- 
tion of meeting, and of giving battle to the 
enemy ; but Edward, by taking another road» 
passed him unmolested, and presented himself 
before the gates of London. He Was readily 
admitted into a capital, the inhabitants of which 
still dwelt with pleasure on his former courteous 
and familiar demeanor ; and Henry, destined to 
~be the perpetual sport of fortune, again fell into 
the hands of his enemies. 

Warwick, without waiting the arrival of queen 
Mai^aret, who was hastening to England, being 
reinforced by his son-in-law Clarence, and his 
brother, the marquis of Montague, took post at 
Barnet, in the vicinity of London. His brother 
Montague seems to have remsdned sincerely at- 
tached to the interests of his family : but his 
son-in-law, though bound to him by every tie of 
honour and gratitude, though he shared the 
power of the regency, though he had been in- 
vested by Warwick in all the honours and pa- 
trimony of the house of York, resolved to fulfil 
the secret engagements which he had formerly 
taken with his brother, and to support the inte- 
rests of his own family. Accordingly, he de- 
serted to Edward in the night-time, and carried 
over a body of twelve thousand men along with 
him* Warwick was now too far advanced to 
retreat; and as he rejected with disdain the 
terms of accommodation offered by Edward and 
Clai-ence, he was obliged to hazard a general 
engagement. The battle was fought with ob- 
stinacy on both sides ; and the victory remained 
long undecided between them. But an accident 
threw the balance to the side of the Yorkists*. 
Dd2 
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Edwand^ cogmzaace was a sun ; diat of War- 
wick a star with rays ; and the mistiness of the 
morning rendering it diiScult to distinguish 
themy the earl of Oxford, who fought on the 
side of the Lancastriuis, was by mista^ attacked 
by his friendSf and chased off the field of battle. 
Waiwickf contrary to lus usual practice, en- 
gaged that day on foot, resoWing to show his 
army that he meant to share every fortune with 
them, and was shdn in the thickest of the eii- 
Ragement. His brother underwent the same 
nte ; and as Edward had issued orders not to 
giTe any quarter, a great and undistinguished 
slaughter was made in the pursiut. 

The very day on which this decisive battle 
was fought, queen Margaret and her son, now 
about dghteen years of age, and a young |Mince 
of great hopes, landed at Weymouth, suppwted 
by a small body of French forces* Whm thia 
princess received intelligence of her husband^s 
capttWty, and of the defeat and death of the earl 
€i Warwick, her courage, which had supported 
her under so many disastrous events, now <^te 
deserted her ; and she immediately foresaw aM 
the dismal consequences of this calamity. At 
first she took sanctuary in the abbey of Beau^ 
lieu ; but being encouraged by the appearance 
of Tudor eari (^ Pembroke, and Courtney eail 
of Devonshire, oi the lords Wenloc and St. 
John, with other men of rank, who exhorted her 
still to hope for success, she resuncied her former 
sfMrit, and determined to defend to the utmost 
the ruins of her follen fortunes. Raiwdly ad- 
vancing through the counties oi Devon, Somer* 
set, and Gloucester, she increased her army on 
each day's nuux^h ; but was at last overtaken by 
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"tbe rapid and expecUtious.fidward at Te^kw- 
buryt OB the banks of tbe Sevem* The Lao- 
castrians were here totally dejealed : th« earl of 
JDevoDskire and lord Wenloc were killed in tibe 
Jeld ; the duke of Scwaerset) and about tw^nty 
.other peraoos of diatinction, having takoi abelter 
.4n the church, were dfagged ouity and imneda^ 
^tely beheaded; and the army wa^ entirely (£a^ 



Queen Mai^garet and her unhi^y son beinf; 
iakea priaoneiv, and brought to the king^ he 
asked llie princ^i siitr an inaulting manner, ho«r 
he dared to invade hia dominions ? The young 
prince, more nundfiil of his high birth than i 
his present fortune^ replied, that he came thither 
to c)aim hia just mhentaoce* The ungeneroiis 
!Edward,.ind^gnantathis anawer, and inse^ible 
^o pity, atruck him on the face with his gauntlet ; 
and the dukea of Clareace and Gloucester, lord 
Hastily and sir Thomaa Gray, taking the blow 
iaa a signal for «&rther violence, hurried the 
^nce into the next apartment, and there dis- 
patched him with theur daggers. Margaret was 
thrown mtQ the Tower ; where her husband ex- 
pired a few daya after the battle of Teukesbury z 
.but whether he died a natural or violent deftth la 
uncertain. It is pretended, and was generiOly 
believed, that the duke of Qloucester killed hun 
.with his own hands : but the univ^ersal odium 
which that prince has incurred, inqlined perhaps 
jOie nation to aggravate his crimes, by adding 
surmises to £Eicta» 

In the character of Edward, who was ^ 
now firmly established on the throne, j^^^' 
there was this peculiarity :— he was ac- 
^ire in adversity, but unal^ to resist the allim- 
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mepts of prosperity. He now devoted himself 
to pleasure and amusement ; but was soon roused 
fhmi his lethargy by the prospect of foreign 
conquests. He formed a league with the duke 
of Burgundy to invade France ; for this purpose 
he obtsuned from parHament a tenth of rents, 
or two shillings in the pound ; which produced 
only 31,4601. and they added to this supply a 
whole fifteenth, and three quarters of another ; 
but as the king deemed these sums still unequal 
to the undertaking, he attempted to levy money 
by way of benevolence ; a kind of exaction which^ 
excei^ during the reigns of Henry the third and 
Richard the second, had not been much prac- 
tised in former Umes, and which, though the 
consent of the parties was pretended to be gmned, 
could not be deemed entirely voluntary. 

Due preparations being made, the 
, • ^; king passed over to Calais with aa 
' army of fifteen hundred men at arms» 
and fifteen thousand archers t but all his hopes 
of conquest were damped, by finding that 
the abatable, St. Pol, on whose revolt he de- 
pended, neither received him into the towns of 
which he was master, nor did the duke of Buiv^ 
gundy bring him the smallest assistance. This 
circumstance gave him great disgust, and in^ 
cUned him to listen to the pacific proposals of 
Lewis, who. consented to pay Edward seventy* 
five thousand crowns, on condition that he 
should immediately withdraw his army from 
France ; and promised to pay him fifty thousand 
crowns a year during their joint lives.^-'It was 
farther stipulated, that the dauphin, when of 
age, should marry Edward's eldest daughter 5 
and these articles were ratified in a personal in« 
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tervieur wkich the two moDarebs hmi Benf 
Amieos. 

Such were the princ^)al articles of this treatjr^ 
which was little honourable to ^then Lewiflb 
however, did himself some ^ledit by stifndating 
fin* the liberty of queen Mm^aret) who, though^ 
after the death of her husband and son, she could 
no longer be fi^rmidable to government, was stiH 
detained in custody by Edward* Lewis pmd fif- 
ty thousand crowns for her ransom ; and that 
{nincess, who had be«i so active on the stage of 
the world, and who had 'experieDeed such a va- 
riety of fortiHie, passed the remiunder of her 
days in tranquillity and privacy, till the year 
1483, when she died. 

Though Edward had so little reason to be sa«> 
ti^ed with the conduct of the duke of Burgtm« 
dy, he reserved to that prince a power of acced- 
ing to the late treaty .; but Chaises,, when the o& 
fer was made him, haughtily replied^ that he was 
able to support himself withoiA the assistance of 
England, and that he wo^ mdkt no peace with 
Lewis tiU three m^hs s^ter Edward's return into 
Ills own country* This prince possessed all tho 
fanbition and courage of a conquifirDr ; but beisig 
defective in policy and prudence^ perished at last 
in batUe agmnst the Swiss ; a people whom he 
despised, and who, though brave and free, had 
bitherlo been in a manner 'overlooked in the ge* 
neral system of Europe. 

For some time, Edward had relapsed into liis 
eonstitu^ional indolence and IdVe of . pleeEbim, 
from which he seemed oiriy to awake to cxeretse 
an act of t^^ranny on his own fantily* The duke 
0f Ckurenee, aiier^ his services in deserthig 
W^rwkk) bad nevier homk «bk to rc^aia tte 
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king's confidence. He was also an object of dis- 
I^ea^re to the queen, as well as to his brother 
the duke of Gloucester, a prhice of the deepest 
po^jy and the most unrelenting ambition. The 
execution of sevend of his friends on the most 
trivial offences, warned him of the combination 
against himself ; but instead of securing his life 
by silence and reserve, he was open and loud in 
his resentment. The king, highly offended with 
his freedom, or using that pretence s^nst him, 
committed him to the Tower, summoned a par- 
liament, and tried him for his life before the 
house of peers, on charges too frivolous to de- 
serve the name of crimes. 

A sentence of condemnation, however, was a 
necessary consequence in those times, of anjr 
prosecution by the court or the prevsdling party ; 
and the duke of Clarence was pronounced guilty 
by the peers. The house of commons were no 
less slavish and unjust : they both petitioned for 
the execution of the duke, and afterwards passed 
a bill of attainder against him. The measures 
of the parliament, indeed, during that age, fur- 
nish numerous examples of a strange contrast of 
freedom and servility : they scrupled ta grant, 
and sometimes refused to the king, the smallest 
supplies, for tlie most necessary purposes ; but 
they never hesitated to concur in the most fla- 
grant act of inju^ce or tyranny which fell oa 
any individual. 

The only favour virhich the king granted his 
brother, after his condemnation, was to leave 
him the choice of his death ; and he was pri- 
vately drowned in a butt of malmsey in the 
Tower ; a whimsical choice, which implies that 
he had an extraordmary predilection for that 
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liqgor* The duke left two children by the elder 
daughter of the earl of Warwick ; a son, created 
an earl by his grandfather's title, and a daugh- 
ter, afterwaixls countess of Salisbury. Both this 
prince and princess were also unfortunate in 
their end, and died a violent death ; a fate which 
for many years attended almost all the descend- 
ants of the royal blood in England. 

All the energies of Edward's reign seem to 
have terminated with the civil wars : his spirit 
afterwards sunk in indolence and pleasure. 
There was no object on which he was more in- 
tent, than to have his daughters settlt^ in splen- 
did marriages ; but most of these princesses 
were yet in their infancy, and a chain of accidents 
frustrated his views. His eldest daughter Eli- 
zabeth was contracted to the dauphin ; but 
Lewis, who paid no regard to treaties, found 
his advantage in affiancing the dauphin to the 
princess Margaret, daughter of the emperor 
Maximilian. Edward, however, notwithstand- 
ing his indolence, prepared to avenge the indig- 
nity ; when the Fi^ench monarch, to avoid the 
blow, by a proper distribution of presents in the 
court of Scotland, incited James to make war 
upon England. 

This prince, who lived on bad terms with His 
own nobility, and whose force was very unequal 
to the enterprise, levied an army ; but when he 
was ready to enter England, the barons, con- 
spiring against his favourites, pui them to death 
without trial ; and the army presently disbanded. 
The duke of Gloucester, attended by the duke 
of Albany, James's brother, who had been ba- 
nished his country, entered Scotland at the head 
of an army, took Berwick, and obliged the 
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Scots to accept 6f a peace, bjr which thef te- 
sigoed that {ortress to Edward. This success' 
emboldened the king to think more senoa^y of 
a French war ; but while he was making prepa- 
rations for that enterprise^ he was seized with a 
_^ distemper, of which he expired in the for- 
1483. ^y-*ccond year of his age, and the twen- 
* ty-third of his reign. Beadesfivedau^t- 
ters, Edward left two sons: Edward prince of 
Wales, his successor, then in his thirteenth year^ 
and Riqhard duke of York, four years younger* • 
From his eventful history, the character of this 
sovereign may be easily deduced* It is not one 
on which the pen of history can dwell with satis- 
&ction* 

Edward, on his death bed, had entrusted the- 
regency to his brother the duke oi GloucesteTi 
Uien absent in the north, and he had earnestly, 
though ineffectually exhorted the rival nobles to- 
Hve in peace and unanimity, during the tender 
years of his son. No sooner, however, were his 
eyes closed, than their jealousies bn^ oiH; and 
dl were anxious to conciliate the £ivour of the 
duke of Gloucester. 

That prince, whose ambition was unbounded, 
as his conscience was seared^ already aspii'ed to 
the throne ; but he proceeded under the mask 
of the deepest dissimulation. By his professions 
(^ attachment, he g^ii^ credit with the queen, 
and prevailed on her to countermand the order 
which she had issued to her brother, the earl <^ 
Rivers, to levy an army ; and to direct him to 
bring up the young prince from the castle of 
Ludlow to London, with only his ordinary 
retinue. 

Meanwhile, the duke of Gloucqiter set out 
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from ¥m^ attend by a nnmerous train of tiie 
Bortbern gentry. When he reached Northamp* 
ton, be was jomed by the duke of Buckingham, 
wiio v^% ako attended by a splendid retinue ; and 
as he heard that the king was hourly expected 
tm tiiat road, he resolred to wait his arrival, un« 
der colour of conducting him thence in person 
to Loi^on. The ear! of Rivers, apprehensive 
ItMt the place would be too narrow to contsdn so 
many attendants, sent his pupil forward by an« 
other n>ad to Stony Stratford ; and came himself 
to Northampton, in order to pay his respects to 
the duke of Gloucester. He was received with 
the greatest a{^earance of cordiality ; passed 
the evening in an amicable manner with Glou- 
cester and Bucldngham ; and proceeded on the 
road with them next dav to join the king. But 

■ on entering Stony Stratford, he was arrested by 
orders from the duke of Gloucester, together 
with sir Richard Gray, one of the queen's sons, 
and instantly conducted to Pomfret. Gloucester 
approached the young prince with the greatest 
demonstrations of respect ; and endeavoured to 
satisfy him with regard to the violence commit- 
ted on hiP uncle and brother ; but Edward was 
too mT:.««rtittached to these near relations, to dis- 
semble his displeasure at the treatment they had 
experienced. 

On the intelligence of this revolution, the 
queen fled to the sanctuary of Westminster, at- 
tended by the mai'quis of Dorset ; and carried 
thither the five princesses, together with the 
duke*of York. But Gloucester, anxious to have 

, the duke of York also in his power, made use of 
the archbishops of Canterbury and York, whOf 
duped by the villain's artifice, prevailed on tlra 
Vol. XIX. Ec 
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queen to defiver up the prince, that he is^l^-be 
{iresent at the inauguration of his brother. Yet 
she complied not without extreme reluctance ; 
and when she parted from him, she seemed 
struck with a kind oE presage of his cruel &te- 
She tenderly embraced htm, and. bedewing htm 
with her tears, bade him an eternal adieu* 

The council, without wuting fc»: the oonseot 
of parliament, had ^nyested the duke of Glou- 
cester with the high dignity of protector ; and 
having so far succeeded in his views, he no Imig* 
er hesitated in removing all the obstructions 
which lay between him and the throne, to which 
he resolved to wade through blood* The death 
of the earl of Rivers, and of theothor prisoners 
detained in Pomfret, was first determined ; and 
he easily obtained the consent of the duke of 
Buckingham, as well as of lord Hastings, to this 
violent and sanguinary measure, which was 
promptly executed* 

The protector then assailed the duke of Buck- 
ingham, and by specious arguments, and ofiees 
of great private advantage, obtained from him 
a promise of supporting him in all his enterpti- 
ses ; but on sounding lord Hastings, he found 
that nobleman impreg^ble in his allegiance and 
fidelity to the children of Edward. He therefore 
determined on his destruction likewise ; and sum- 
moning a council in the Tower, that noblemaa, 
suspecting no design against him, repaired thi- 
ther without hesitation. The duke of Glouces- 
ter, with that dark insidious malice for which he 
was so remarkable, on taking his place a^ the 
council-table, appeared in the easiest and most 
jovial humour imaginable. He seemed to in- 
dulge himself in familiar conversation with the 
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cotmselBonh before they should enter on busiw 
ness ; and having paid some Gompllments to 
Morum bishop of Ely, od the excellent straw- 
bienies which he raised in his garden at HcUborO) 
he begged the &vour (^. having a ^sh of them, 
-which oi course was readily accorded* The 
protector then left the cooncil, as if called away 
by isome other business ; but soon after returning 
with an angry and infimned countenance, he ask- 
ed them, what punishment those deserved that 
had plotted against Aiis life, who was so nearly re* 
lated to the king, and was entrusted ^vith the 
administratbn c^ government ? Hastings re- 
plied, diat they merited the punishment of trai- 
tOTO. ** These traitors," cried the protector, 
*^ are the sorceress, my brother's wife, and Jane 
Shore his mistress, with others their associates : 
tee to what a condition they have reduced me by 
their incantations and witchcraft ;" upon which 
he laid bare his arm, all shrivelled and decayed. 
The counseHors, who knew that this infirmity 
had attended him from his birth, looked on each 
other with amazement; and particulaHy lord 
Hastings, who, as he had since Edward's death 
engaged in an intrigue with Jane Shore, was na- 
turally anxious concerning the issue of these ex- 
traordinary proceedings* ** Certainly, my lord,** 
said he, ^' if they be guilty of these crimes (hey 
deserve the severest punishment." " And do 
you reply to me," exclaimed th6 protector, " with 
your ifs and your ands ? You are the chief abet- 
tor of that witch Shore : yoiz are yourself a trai- 
tor > and I swear by St. Paul, that I will not 
dine before your head be brought me." Instant- 
ly, he struck the table with his hand j armed 
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men rnsbed in fit the signal : th6 counseRon 
were thrown into Uie utmost consternation ; and 
Hastings being seized* was hurried away, and 
instantly behet^ed on a timber log whidi hjrin 
the court of the Tower. 

Lord Pauley, the archbbhq> ci York, tii« 
lHsbop^<^ Ely, and other counsdlors, were coni- 
mittea prisoners in different chambers of the 
Tower ; and the -protector, in order to carry on 
the farce <^ his accusations, ordered the goods 
of Jane Shoje to be seized ; and summoned her 
to answer before the council for sorcery and 
witchcra^ But as no proofe of this fund could 
possibly 1>e produced, he directed her to be tried 
m the spiritual court for her adtilteries and lewd- 
ness : and she did penance in a white sheet at 
St Paul's, in the &ce of the people. This lady 
was bom of reputable parents in London^ was 
wdl educated, and married to a substantial cM*- 
sen ; but unhaj^ily, -views of interest, raott than 
the maid's inclinati^is, had been consulted in 
^e match ; and her mind, though framed for 
ttrtue, proved unable to resist the ^urements of 
Edward. But while seduced from her duty l^ 
this gay and amorous monarch, she still made 
herself respectable by her other virtues ; and the 
ascendent which her charms and vivadty long 
maintained over him, were all employed in acts 
of beneficence and humanity. Bhe lived, how- 
ever, not only to fed the bitterness of shame im- 
posed on her by this tyrant, but to experience, 
in old age and poverty, the ingratitude of those 
courtiers who long solicited h^ friendship, and 
had bedi protected by her crec^t ; and amidst a 
court, inured to the most atrocious crimes, the 
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tions of friendship towards her, and all neglect of 
fiDrmer obligatiqns* 

After the murder of Hastings, the protector 
no longer made a secret of his intentions to usurp 
the crown* He caused it to be circulated, that 
.Edward had been privately married to lady 
Eleanor Talbot, before he espoused the lady 
Elizabeth Grey, and that consequently the off- 
spring of the last marriage were illegitimate ; 
a^id in order to^feel the pulse of the people, he 
prevailed on a time-serving divine, named Shaw, 
to pronounce his panegyric in a sermon at St. 
Paul's. It was concerted that the duke should 
enter the church in the midst of this discourse, 
when it was expected the auditors would cry out, 
5' God save kipg Richard I" but by a mistake 
worthy of the &ce, the protector arrived too 
late ; the preacher was abashed ; and the audi* 
ence maintained a profound silence* 

A new expedient, however, was tried to work 
on the peojrfe. The mayor, who was brother to 
Shaw, and entirely in the protector's interests, 
calling an assembly of the citizens, the duke of 
Buckingham, who possessed some talents for elo- 
quence, harangued them on the protector's title 
to the crown, and displayed those numerous vir« 
tues of which he pretended that prince was pos* 
sessed» He next asked them^ whether they 
would have the duke for Idng ? and then paus- 
. ed, in expectation of hearing the cry, " God 
save king Richard I" He was surprised to ob« 
serve them silent ; and turning about to the 
mayor, asked him the reason. The m^yor re- 
plied, that perhaps tjiey did not understand him.. 
Buckingham then repeated his discourse with 
Ee2 
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tome fariaftiDii ; inforcedllie«ia(ieto|»c8, asked 
the aame qoestiosi, and was recdv^ with the 
Mone aileDce* ^ I now see the cauae^" smd the 
laayor ; ^ ^e dlnens are im^ aixustomed to be 
harangued 1^ any but their recorder; and kocnr 
not hm to answer a porscmcf your grace's qna- 
fity." The recofder, Fitz-WUUaxns, was then 
oommMided to repeat ^e sitetance of the dnke^ 
apeeeh ; but the man, who was arerse to ^e q& 
fice^ took care to haire it nadeTBtoody that he on- 
])r ciMnreyed to them the sense of the duke of 
BockinghaiB. Stiil the aadienee preserved a 
profiNwd silence; << Ibis is wonderiit obst»UK;y/* 
eiied tbe dake : ^ express your meaning, my 
^AeaiBf one way or o^o* : when we «^ply to 
yoaoathb occasktti) it is merdy &oai ^e re- 
gard which we bear to you. The lords and con^- 
•nons hare sufficient auQiori^t witiiout your cqd- 
amtt to appoint a long s but I requiire you hele 
to deckre in i^n termsf wliether oe not yva 
will have the duke of Gkracester for your sove- 
leign l" On tbisy some of the meanest apprenti- 
ces» indtedby the {notector^ and Bucking^uuBfe 
servants^ rataed a feel^ cry of ^ God save king 
Richard!" This was ju<%edsuffidtnt; and B«Kk- 
togham, with the major, hastened 4oBaynard's 
castlOf where the pmteetor then landed, that 
they might makelmn a trader of the crown* 

Though there can be no doubt that Richard 
was at & bottom of all this, he (H^etended to 
be i^^rehensive for his perseiuil safety, when he 
was told that a great muldtiide waain the court. 
At last, however, he was persuaded to step 
forth, and asked themeaaingc^ thdr intrusion 
and importunity. Backinghan» told him that 
the nation was resoNed. to hove him for king : 
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ihe^pretector decland faia porpott oi nuiitiUiB* 
hig his loyikty to the present sofereign, aad e&» 
horted them to adhare to the same resohitioii. 
It was rejdned, that the people were determined 
to have ano^ier pnnce ; and if he rejected thek 
unammous voice> th«f mutt look out for one 
who would he more compliant* This argumcfnt 
was too powerful to be rrasted ; he consented 
to accept of the crown : and thenceforth be- 
haved as Intimate and xi^tfiil sofcreign* 

This ri<ficulou8 &rce was soon after followed 
.by asdeq> a tragedy: as lUiy the Eo^h history 
alfofdB* Not satisfied wiifa taking possession 
of the throne, ^ohard gave orderslo sir Robert 
Brsdbenbury, constable of the Tower, toputhis 
n^ikftwatodcatii; bat this gestlenuHi, ^!i4iohad 
seatitmftts of honour, refused to stain his hands 
» Um infanaeus deed. The tyrant then sent £ir 
sir James Ty rrel, who proimsed obe^ence ; and 
he ordered Brakenbury to resign to this gentle- 
nwn ^e k^ and government of the Tower Bat 
one night* Tyn^ chnsing three associates, 
^Rter^ Dighlon, and Forest, came in the night- 
time to ^ door of the chamber where the 
princes were k)dged ; and sanding in the assas* 
sins, he bade thUsa execute their commission 
while he himself staid Tntkemt* They found tiie 
young princes in bed, and fell^i into a |MY)found 
sleep* After sufibcating them with the bolster 
and pillows, they showed their naked bodies to 
Tyrrel, who ordered them to be buried at the 
foot of the stairs, deep in the ground, under a 
heap of stones* These circumstances were aU 
confessed by the bloody actors in the following 
sdgn : and yet they were never puni^ied for the 
crime f probacy, because Henry deared to 
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establish it as a principle, that the cotxmiands of 
the reigDLDg sovereign ought to justify every 
enormity in those who paid obedience to them** 



CHAPTER IX. 
The ReigTU of Ricbard III. and Henry VII, . 

THE first acts of Richard were to shew his 
gratitude to those who had asnsted him in 
usurping the crown. Thoma% lord Howard, 
was created duke of Norfolk ; Thomas Howard^ 
his son, earl of Surry ; and the duke of Buck* 
ingham was invested with theofiBce of constable, 
and received a grant of the forfeited estate of 
Bohun earl of Hereford* 

But it was impossible that any durable friends 
ship could subsist between tnen of such corrc^ 
" minds as Richard and Bucking^iam* Whether 
Richard, dreading his power, meditated the 
ruin of this formidable subject, or the demands 
of Buckingham increased with compliance, 
certain it is the latter early began to conspire 
against the government. 

Encouraged by Morton bishop of Ely, a 
zealous Lancastrian, the duke cast his eye to- 



• In the reign of Charles II. the bones of two persons 
were found in the place indicated, which exactly corres- 
ponded by their size to the ages of Edward V. and his 
brother ; and being judged ^e undoubted remains of these 
unhappy princes, were dcposijted in Westminster Abbey, 
under a marble tomb. 
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ward tke yoiing eari of Richmond, as ^e onlf 
person capable of opposing an usurper, whose 
munter o£ the young princes had rendered him 
the object of generd detestation* Henry earl 
of Richmond was at this time detained in a 
kind of honourable custody by the duke of 
Brittany ; and his descent, wluch seemed to give 
him some pretensions to the crown, had for 
some time been a great object of jealousy* 
He derived hb lineage from John of Gaunt, and 
was neaiiy allied to Henry VL His mother 
becoming a widow, had espoused, in second 
marriage, sir Henry StafiTord, uncle to BtKk« 
ingham, and after the death of that gentleman 
had married lord Stanley, but had no children 
by either <^ these husbands ; and her son Henry 
waft ttes, in the ev^nt of her death, the sole 
henr of aU her fortunes ; and at a period when 
hereditary descent was but laxly regarded, had 
many {dausible and even fisdr pretensions to the 
Cfown* 

As sdl the desc^dantsofthe house of York 
were now either women or minors, Morton con*> 
ceived the idea of uniting the oppo^te fections^ 
by contrad^ng a marriage between the earl of 
lUchmond and the princess Elizabeth, the eldest 
daughter of Edward IV*; and the queen dow- 
ager, finding in this prospect the probable 
means of revenge for the murder of her bro- 
ther and her sons, readily embraced the project. 
But the c(»ispiracy had not escaped the vigi- 
lant ejre of Richard ; he rapidly levied troops, 
and summoning Buckingham to appear i^ 
V court, that nobleman replied by taking arms in 
. Wales. 'At that very time, however, there 
hajfieoed to &U such heavy rain% so incessant 
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and continned) as exceeded any known in the 
inemoiy of man ; and the Severn, with the 
other rivers in that neighbourhood, swelled to 
a height which rendered them impassable,' 
and prevented Buckingham from marching into 
the heart of England to join his assoeiates. 
The Welshmen, partly moved by superstition 
at this extraordinary event, and partly distressed 
by fionine in their camp, fell off from him ; and 
Bockmghara, finding himself deserted, put on 
a disguise) and took shelter in the house of Ban-* 
nister, an old servant of his family. But beinf^ 
detected in his retreat, he was brought to the 
king at Salii^ury, and instantly put to death. 
The other conspirators hearing of hts mtsfiMV 
tune, dispersed ; and the marquis of Dorset and 
the bishop of Ely made their escape beyond sea* 
Some who fell into Richard's haiods were exe- 
cuted ; yet he seems not to have acted with in- 
discriminate severity ; though we are told of 
one gentleman who suffered under colour of 
tfiis . rebellion, but in reality, for a distich of 
quibbling verses, which he had composed 
against Richard and his ministers: 

** The rat, the cat, and Lovel, that dog, 
^ Rule all England under the hog s" 
alluding to the names of Ratcliffe, Catesby, and 
Lovel ; and to Richard's armsj which were aboar. 
The earl of Richmond, who had sailed from 
St. Maloes, being informed of the misfortunes 
of his friends, retired again to the court of Brit- 
tany ; and the king, every where triumphant, 
created his only son Edward, then a youth c^ 
twelve years of age, prince of Wales. 
To gain the confidence of the ¥orkiste, Ri- 
chard courted the queen-dowager^ who ventured 
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to leave her sanctuary, and put herself and her 
daughter in his power. This induced the tyrant 
to carry farther his views for the establishment 
of his throne. He had married Anne, the se* 
c(»id daughter of the earl of Warwick, and 
widow of Edward prince, of. Wal^s, whom Ri- 
chard himself had murdered ; but this princess 
having borne him but one son, who died about 
;this time, he considered her as an invincible 
obstacle to the settlement of his fortune, and 
.jbe was believed to have carried her off by 
.poison 'f a crime by no means too black for 
such a monster to perpetrate. He now thought 
it in his power to remove the chief perils which 
•threatened his government. The earl of Rich- 
2XK)nd, he knew, could never be formidable but 
fitun his projected marriage with the princess 
£lizabeth, the true heir of the crown ^ he there^ 
iore intended, by means of a papal dispensation, 
to espouse, himself, this princess, and thus to 
unite in his own family their contending titles. 
The qucen-do wager, eager to. recover her lost 
authority, i^ither scrupled this incestuous alli- 
ance, nor felt any horror at marrying her daugh- 
ter to the murderer of her sons and her brother* 
She even joined so far her interests with those 
.of the usurper, that she wrote to all her parti- 
sans, ahd, among the rest, to her son the mar- 
quis of Dorset, desiring them to withdraw from 
the earl of Richmond ; an injury which the earl 
jcould never afterwards forgive. The court of 
Rome, at the same time, was applied to for a 
xlispensation ; and Richard thought that he 
could easily defend himself during the interval, 
till it arrived, when he hoped for a full and secure 
settlements 
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But (h€ Climes of tlietyf&nt wierebecooiew 
abocking to huiBanky) that thcj umted agaiaaft* 
him eveiy persoQ of proUty and honour* Att 
theeules flocked to the earl of Richmond m 
Brittany, who dreading tceaohery) made ius 
escape into France. There he found ptaotectjoni 
andasttstancefrom theii»kiistetsof Charles the 
Vlllth; and with a small army of two thousanfl 
men he sailed flx>m Harfieur, and landed mthout 
OH>oution at Milford-haven in Wales* 

JRichard> who knew not in what quarter l» 
expect the invader^ had taken post at Notting» 
faam> in the centre of the kli^;^Hii» He there 
heard.that his rival had beoa joined hy sev^Mral 
persons of con8equM:ice ; but his danger pro- 
ceeded not so much from thezeal of his open 
enemieS) as &om the infidelity of his pretaided 
friends. . Exc^t the duke of Norfi^, scarcely 
any nobleman was attached to his cause ; hut 
Ihe persons of whom he entertain^ the greatest 
suspicion, were lord Stanley and his brother m 
William ; whose connections with the fitmily 
€i Richmond, netmthstanding their prolbsskms 
of attachment to his person, were never entirdy 
forgotten, pr overkx>ked by hiss. Wh^i he em* 
powered lord Stanley to levy forc^s^ Jie still re- 
tained his eldest son, lord Strange^ as a pledge 
for his fideUty ; and ^at ncM^xian was, on 
this accounjt, obliged to employ great caution 
and reserve in his pioc^diiigs. He raised a 
powerful body of his friends and retainers in 
Cheshire and Lancashire, but widiout c^ienlj 
declaring himself ; and, though Henry had re^ 
ceived secret assurances of lus friendly inten- 
tions, the armies on both sides knew not what 
to infer from his equivocal behaviour* The 
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two fhmls at last approached each other at Bos- 
wcHth, near Leicester ; Henry of Richmond at 
the head of six thousand men, the usurper Rich- 
9^y with an army of more than douUe the num- 
fKT* Stanley^ who commanded above seven 
thousand men, took care to post himself at 
Atherstone, not fer from the hostile camps, and 
he made such a disposition as enabled hum, as 
occasion might require, to join either party* 
Richard had too much sagacity not to discover 
fan intentions from those movements ; but he 
^ kept the secret from his own men for fear of dis- 
couraging them ; nor did he take immediate re- 
venge on Stanley's son, as some of his courtiers 
advised him ; because he h(^)ed that so valuable 
a pledge would induce the &ther to prolong still 
^ber his ambiguous conduct ; certain that 
a victory over the eari of Richmond would ena- 
ble bim to take ample revenge on all his enemies, 
open and concealed. 

The van of Richmond's army, consisting of 
archers, was commanded by the earl of Oxford ; 
sir Gilbert Talbot led the right wing ; sir John 
Savage the lefr ; the earl himself, accompanied 
by his uncie^ the eari of Pembroke, posted him- 
self in the main body. Richard also took post 
in his main body, and entrusted the command 
of his van to the duke of Norfolk : as his wings 
were never engaged, we have not learned the 
names of the several commanders. Soon after 
the battle began, lord Stanley, whose conduct in 
this whole affiiir discovers great precaution and 
abilities, appeared in the field, and declared for 
the earl of Richmond. This measure, which 
was unexpected by the men, though not by their 
leaders, had a proportional effect on both armies ; 
Vol. XIX. Ff 
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iliiispifed.titiiifliiid worw^ tnk^Hwi^^ ioUi^ 
ers ; it ihrew RidiMxi^ into^iMnay imd cof^- 
sioo. The intrepid HfmA, seaside of )m ^les- 
perate ^natiofit cMt hk eye ftrouod the fields 
and deacrjrmg bis rii^ at no gneat distano^i 
drove teioualy agunathim, in hc^tbat either 
Henry's death <»rbi6 0(vni would d^idetite victo- 
ry between them* HekiUed >nth hia ovm hands 
m WiUtam Bnouion, atan^rd*bearer to the 
earl ; he diamounted air Jolm Cheyney ; and 
was now within reach of Richmond htmsel^ who 
^ P dectined not the combat ; when air Wil* 
j^g^ ' liam StanJeyi bfeakiog in with his troops, 
anrroiaided Richatd, who was over- 
whehned by numbers^ and periahed by. a &te 
too tnild ai^d honoitrahle for Ins muUi^ied and 
detestable enomudes. The usurper being lul- 
led, his men every "wheve aoug^t for aafi^y-hy 
' flight. 

There fell in this battle about four thousand 
of the vanquished {.and among these the duke 
of Norfolk, and several other persons of' high 
rs^k* Tlie loss was incoiisiderahle.on the s^ 
of the victors* The body of Kkhard was found 
in the field, covered with dead enemies, and all 
besmeared with Mood : it was ^icown carelessly 
across a horse ; carried to Leicester amidst, the 
shouts of the insulting spectators ; and interred 
in the Gray-FrKirs church of that place. Seve- 
ral of his adherents were so&^ after beheaded- 

. To be an apologist for Richard, is to show ^- 
vour to vice. All agree that he was ready to 
commit the most-horrid crimes whieh appeared 
necessary for his purposes; and it is certain, 
that all his courage and capacity, quahlies in 
which he really seenos n^ to have been deficient, 
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Wdiiidii«t«r liave tnade tomijpnmAm h> the peok 
|iie for the danger of th^ precedent^ and for the 
coota^ims example of vv» and murder, exalted 
np^iy thethtx)new In regard to hbpersoD, he 
waa of stnall iMtore^ hlmlp-bacl&ec^ and had a 
iiarth disagreeable cocmteaance ; so that hb b<^ 
dy Was ki every partki^r no less defiarmod than 
hramind. 

The i^ctory at Bosworth was eniirefy deci- 
sive ; asd the earl of Rkhmood vma immediate^ 
ty saluted with aodatnatioBs of *^ long ^e Hefr- 
ry the Vllth." He accepted the title withowt 
besitKtkm '^ atidttsa^rtnig his^ehtfM to the throne 
as heir to the house of Lancaster, was determin-> 
ed never to afiowit to be (Uscussed* He there* 
f(He avoided all application to pariiament for a 
setd^nentoftlie crown;; and bis antipathy to the 
house of York piMtmtted him not to ingraft his 
pretem^ons with those of the princess Elizabeth, 
hia settled nc^dats wiOi whom he -was deter* 
tekntd to posqx>nelill after the ceremony of his 
coronation^ 

This, however, waa deferred on account of a 
dreadful malady that raged in London, known 
by the nesmt^iher sweating' akkneas^^ which, fk- 
tA as it veas, seemed not to be propagated hy 
any contftgioua infection, but arose from the ge- 
neral disposi^on ctf ^)e air and of the human 
body* In less than twenty-four hoiurs the patient 
commonly died or recovered ; but when the 
pestilence^ had exerted its fury for a few Mjeeks, 
it was observed to be con«ders(bly abated. 

i^^parations were ^en made for the cere- 
«i — 1 1 * ■ ■ 

• U is said diatthiB malady affected only the natives of 
England, and that strangers were safe from itsinflu^ice. 
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molly ^f Henry's ammatkm. Inovdertolieigfat* 
en the sploidour of that spectacle, he bestowed 
Ibe rank of knight banneret cm twelve persons ; 
and conferred peerages on three. Jasper earl <^ 
Pembroke, his uncle, was created duke of Bed- 
ford; Thomas lord Stanley, his &ther-in-lawy 
earl of Derby ; and Edward Courtnay, jearl of 
Devonshire* At the coronation likewise there 
appeared a new institution, wluch the king had 
established for security as well as ponq;), a band 
of fi£ty archers, who were termed yeomen of the 
guard* But, lest the people should take um- 
brage at this unusual symptom of jealousy in the 
prince, as if it itppU^ a personal diffifknce of 
his subjects, he declared the institution to be 
perpetual* 

In the parliam^it that was soon after assem-' 
bled at Westnunster, a scruple was started^ 
whether, as the king himself had been attaintedy 
his right of succession might not thence be ex- 
posed to doubt. But the judges asserted, '' That 
the crown takes away all defects and stops in 
blood ; and that from the time the king assumed 
the royal authority the fountain was clear, and 
all attainders and corruptions of blood discharg- 
ed." This maxim was readily received by the 
parliament, who proceeded to settle the entail 
of the crown according to the pleasure of the 
king. No mention was made of the princess 
Elizabeth : it was voted, " that the inheritance 
pf the crown should rest, remain, and abide in 
the king ;" and '^ that the succession should be 
secured to the heirs of his body ;" but he pre- 
tended not in the case of their failure to give a 
preference to the house of Lancaster over that of 
York. 
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* A»an act of gratSttide, the king had restored 
to Edward Sthifford, ddest son of the duke of 
Baddtlgham, the honours and fortune of his 
femiiy ; but the miDistefs whom he tinisted and 
fevftured were chosen' from the clergy ; John 
Mort0ki and Ridiard Fox, who were successively 
rased to the sees of Canterbury and Winches- 
ter, werd the persons in whom he chiefly con- 
Mid ; for Heflry, as lotti Bacon observes, loved 
to emphy and advjmee prelates; because, having 
rich hisho|)rks ta bestmv,' it was easy for him td 
rt*ward their sendees. 

Being now firmly seated on the throne, in 
order to comi>ly with the wishes of the people 
and the parliament, rather than to gratify any 
partial predilection, he resolved to espouse the 
princess ETrtsabeth. His marriage was cele- 
brated at London, and' that with greater appear- 
a»ce of universal joy thah either Ms first entry 
or his coronation. Henry remarked with much 
displeasure this general favour borne to the 
house of York. The suspicions which arose 
irotn it riot only disturbed his tranquillity during 
his whole reign, but bred disgust to\^ards his 
consort herseff, afid poisoned ah his domestic 
enjoyments. Though virtuous, amiable, and 
obsequious to the last degree, she never met 
with a proper return of affection, or even of 
complaisance, from her husband ; and the ma- 
lignant ideas of faction, in his sullen mind, pre- 
vailed over all the sentiments of conjugal endear- 
ment. ' 

Soon after his nuptials, Henry projected a 

progress into the norths where the friends of 

the house of York, and even the partisans of 

Richard, were numerous, in hopes of curing, 

Ff % 
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by hb presence, and conversation) the prejudices 
of the malecontents. When he arrived at Not- 
tingham, he heard that viscount Lovel, with m 
Humphrey Stafford, and Thcmias his lHX>ther9 
had Secretly withdrawn themselves from th^ 
sanctuary at Colchester : but this news appeared 
tiot to him of such importance as to stop his 
journey, and he proceeded forward to York. 
He there received fresh intelligence, that the 
Slaffords had levied an army, and were marching; 
to besiege the city of Worcester ; and that Lo- 
vel, at the head of three or four thousand mex^ 
was approaching to attack him in York* Henry, 
however* was not dismayed ; his active courage> 
full of resources, immediately prompted him to 
find the proper remedy. Though surrounded 
with enemies, he assembled a small body of 
troops in whom he could confide ; and put them 
under the command of the duke <^ Bedf^, 
having joined to them all his own attendants* 
But he found that this hasty armament was more 
formidable by their spirit and their zealous at- 
tachment to him, than by the arms or military 
stores with which they were provided. He 
therefore gave Bedford brders not to approach 
the enemy : but previously to try every proper 
expedient to disperse them. Bedford pubUshed 
a general pronuse of pardon to the rebels, which 
had a greater efiect on thdr leader than on his 
followers. Lovel, who had undertaken an en- 
terprise that exceeded his courage ^nd capacity, 
was so terrified with the fear of desertion among 
his troops, that he suddenly withdrew himself ; 
and after lurldng some time in Lancashire, made 
his escape into Flanders, where he was protected 
hy the dutchess of Burgundy. His army sub* 
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mittod to the kine*s clemeQcy ; and the other re^ 
bels hearing of this success, raised the siege of 
Worcester, and dispersed themselves* The 
Staffords took 82mctuar7 in the church of Cul- 
ham, a village near Abingdon ; but they were 
taken tlience: tlie elder was executed at Ty- 
burn ; the younger obtained a pardon* 
• Henry's joy for this success was followed* 
some thne after, by the birth of a prince* to 
whom he gave the name of Arthur, in memory 
of the fiimous British king of that name, fh>m 
whom it was pretended the family of Tudor de- 
ri¥ed its descent. But notwithstanding this new 
domesUc tie, the harshness with which he treat- 
ed the queen created a ^sgust to his govern- 
ment, which soon appeared by some extraordi- 
nary incidents* 

Thel* lived in Oxford one Richard 
Simon, a priest of a subtle and enterpris- ^^^' 
ing genius* This man, for the purpose 
of disturbing Henry, had cast his eyes on Lam- 
bert Simnel, a youth of fifteen years of age, the 
son of a baker, but endowed with understanding 
above his years, and address above his condition* 
Him he Instructed to personate the unfortunate 
earl of Warwick, son of the duke of Clarence, 
who had been committed to the tower at the 
commencement of this reign; and the queen 
dowager, irritated by the harsh treatment to 
which her daughter was exposed, and the insig- 
nificance into which she was fallen, was suspect- 
ed of countenancing the imposture* 

It was^in Ireland the scene was first opened ; 
that country had been governed by Clarence, 
and was still attached to his memory ; and no 
sooner 4kd Simnel present himself to the earl of 
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KiSdEOV tiie depstf ^ and ciaivi fais i^ o toakm w 
the anfortuBate Warwick, than that cre^tons 
nobkroan acknowledged hhn ; white the d^ of 
Dublin fiidlowed the examf^ of the dq)iit7» and 
tendered its afiegiance to ^mnel as the true Phu^i 
tagenet* 

Henrjr, perplexed at the newaof this revolt, 
first aeiaed the que^iKlowHgeiv whom he confin- 
ed in the nuancvf (^Bermonldefy'where she end^ 
ed her life hi porert^r and aolkode. He nesrt es< 
posed Warwick throogii the stiftets of Lolktonf 
but though this btsd its^ effect inEngiaad^ itcon-i 
vki^ed not the pe<^ile^ Ireland, who repwaibb^dt 
the king with having shewft a counlerfelt per-' 
aonage. 

The cQsispiracy loon extending, it was enl^aed 
into by the earl of Lincoln, son of the dokt of 
Suffolk, and of Elkabe^h, ^d^st sister «f Edward 
IV. a nobleman of cotmige> and amtiiion. Hnvu 
in^ established a oorrespondeitce in Lancashire^ 
he had returned to Flander^ ^v^ere Lovel had^ 
arrived a little before him -, and he liv^ed in the^ 
court of his aunt the dutchess of Burgendy. 

That princess, the widow of Charles the BcMr 
had acquired great authority amc^ the Flem- 
ings, and hearing with mdignation erf the maligu 
nam jealousy entertained by Henr3r against ^t 
fiinuly, she was determined to Tn^e hf m* repent' 
of that enmity, : to which so many of hex'^fiiends 
had fiillen victims* After consulting vwth Lin- 
coln ind Lovd, she hired a body of two thou- 
sand veteran Germans, under the command c^ 
Martin Swart, a brave and e^tperienced officer j 
and sent them over, tbgethfer vnth these two 
noblemen^ to join'Simnel in Ireland. The coiin- 
tehanos g^ven by persons of suoh feigh rank, and 
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the accession of tbis military torcCf much raised 
the courage of the Irish, and made them enter- 
tain the resolution of invading England, as well 
for the sake of plunder as of revenge for inju- 
ries received* 

Hemy, apprized of the designs of his enemies, 
prepared himself for defence. He ordered 
troops to be levied in different parts of the king- 
dom, and put them vnder the command of the 
duke of Bedford and the eari of Oxford. And, 
to gratify the peofde hy an appearance of devo- 
tion, he made a {Hlgrimage to our lady of Wal- 
singham ; and there offered up prayers for suc- 
cess, and for deliverance from his enemies. 

Being informed that Simnel v^as landed at 
Foudrey in Lancashire, he drew together his 
forces, and advanced towards the «nemy as fiir 
as Coventry. The rebels had entertained hopes 
that the disaffected countries in the north would 
rise in their £ivour ; but the people in general, 
convinced of Lambert's imposture, and kept in 
awe by the king's reputation for success and con- 
duct, either remained in tranquillity or gave 
assistance to the royal army. The earl of Lin- 
coln, therefore, who commanded the rebels, 
finding no hopes but in victory, was determined 
to bring the matter to a speedy decision ; and 
the king, supported by the native courage of his 
temper, and emboldened by a great accession of 
volunteers, declined not the conflict. The hos- 
tile armies met at Stoke, in the county of Not- 
tingham, and a bloody and obstinate battle com- 
menced. The leaders of the rebels were resolved 
to conquer or to perish ; and they inspired their 
troops witli like resolution. The Germans also, 
being veteran and experienced soldiers, kept the 
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event long doobtfial ; and even the Irob^ though 
iU-«rtned and almost defenceless, showed them* 
selves not defective in ^hit and bravery. The 
king's victory vras XMirchased with loss, hut was 
entirely deciuve. Lincoln, Broughton^ and 
Swart, perished in tbeBeld of battle, with four 
thousand of theur fi^kiwers, and as Lovcl was 
never more heard ofi he was believed to hare 

undergone the same fete.* &mnd, with 
1488. ^ ^^'^^ Simon, was taken pmooerrf 

Simon, being a priest, was only commit* 
ted to dose custody ; and ^mnel, as being too 
contemptible to be an object either t^app^^heno' 
sion or resentment^ was painioned, and made a 
scuffion m the king's lutchen ; whence h^ was 
afterwards advanced to the rank of a fidconen 
The adherents of Simnel, however, vrere p«H 
mshed with great severity, and Henry, in a 
progress through Uie kingdom, gratified at ottce 
his avarice and revenge, by levying heavy fines 
on the ddtnquentSfr 



* On the authority of the late Mr. l^iomas Wartea, 
a very few day* before his lamented death, and who had. 
his information, as well as can now be recollected, from 
JDr. Dennison, a witness of what is going to be related, 
some light may perh^ be thrown on the hte of ^tns dis* 
ti&guii^ttd Boiblemaii. The walk of Yds oncemagnificentl 
ieat at Minster Lovel, Oxfordshire, of -which some small 
ruins still remain, being pulled down for the sake of the 
materials, early in the- last century, a secret chamber was 
discovered with a trap- door, and in it a skeleton of a person 
in complete armour was fonnd. From hence it was sup*' 
posed, and on probable grotHids, thai this was* the body oi 
liord Lovel, who, after escaping from the battle of Stoke, 
took refuge in this place, and from some cause, not now 
to be accounted for, was left to perish in his conceahnenr. 
Editor. 
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Tltf prosperous ^ttiation of ^H^iry'acbincfitic 
afiTairs now afforded bim iebure to observe the 
Qituation of the neiglibouring kingdoms. The 
throne of Scotland was fiiledby James the third, 
& prince of little industry and narrow genius. 
Spain> by the union of Castile, and Arragon, in 
the persons of Ferdinand and Isabella, and by 
the conquest of Granada &om the Moors, began 
to make a great figure in the transactions of 
Europe. 

France, during the two. preceding reigns, had 
attained a oiighty increase of power and great* 
ness ; most of the great fie&> Normandy, Cham* 
pagne, Anjou, Dauphiny, Guienne, Provence, 
and Burgundy, had been united to the crown ; 
and during the minority of Charles the eighth, 
Anne, lady of Beaujeu, who, as his sister, had 
obtained the regency, formed the. project of ac* 
c^uidng Brittany, the last independent fief of the 
monarchy. The reigning duke was of slender 
(Capacity ; and by abandoning himself to the 
counsel of Peter Landais, a man of mean birth> 
had disgusted his nobles. They had seized the 
obnoxious, minister, and had put him to death ; 
and their apprehensions of the resentment of 
their prince induced them to invite tlie court of 
France to an invasion of their country. 

The French presently overrun Brittany ; and 
the duke himself was obliged to seek shelter in 
Nantz. He in vain invoked Uie assistance of 
England, and reminded Henry of the protection 
he had granted him in his distress. That mo- 
Skarch>was.not ignorant what an important acqui- 
sition Brittany would be to France ; but he was 
avei*se to the expence and hazard .of war ; and 
he flattered himself some unforeseen event would 
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arise, and break the deaig|iis of the lady Beau* 
jeu. But while he rested in this expectation, he 
received the unwelcome intelligence that the 
V Bretons had been defeated in, a decisive action ; 
and that the duke o^Orleans and many other 
persons of high rank, were made prisoners. 

The death of the duke, which followed soon 
after, threw affairs into still greater conEiision ; 
and Henry now seemed determined to act with 
vigour. An insurrection which had been excite 
ed in the north on account of some new tax, had 
been easily quelled by the eari of Surry, whom 
the kin^ had restored to liberty and had taken in- 
to favour ; and no longer alarmed by domestic 
enemies, he dispatched lord Broke with six 
thousand men to the defence of Brittany : but 
though the English and the Bretons were for 
some time masters of the field, affairs were in 
such confiision, that the genersd reimbari^ed his 
troops for England. 

Meanwhile, Anne dutchess of Brittany, 
pressed on every side, had consented to espouse 
Maxinulian king of the Romans, and the cere- 
mony was performed by proxy. Yet thb did 
not prevent the lady of Beaujeu from entertain- 
ing the prospect of obtaining her hand for 
Charles the eighth : and though the afiections 
of Anne were fixed on Maximilian, and she was 
strongly prejutficed against Charles, as the author 
of all the calamides which had befallen her & 
mily, such was the distress to which she was re- 
duced, that she was compelled to submit, and 
was married at Langay, in Touraine, to the 
king of France. [ 

The rage of Maximilian at this event was 
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irented in the most indecent expressions : and 
Henry had never more reason to reproach him- 
self with misconduct. He immediately declared 
his reisolution to invade Fr|nce ; and under that 
pretence he issued a commission for levying a 
Benevolence on his people ; a species of taxation 
which had been justly abolished, but which we 
have seen virtually revived in more modem 
dmes, under a less plausible name. Archbishop 
Morton, the chancellor, instructed the com- 
missioners to employ a dilemma, in which every 
one might be cohiprehended : If the persons ap- 
plied to, lived frugally, they were told that their 
parsimony must necessarily have enriched them : 
if their method of living was splendid and hos- 
pitable, they were concluded to be opu- 
lent on account of their expences. This ^ * 
device was by some called chancellor 
Morton's fork, by others his crutch. 

Both the parliament and nobles became the 
ready tools of the king on this occasion. The 
former granted him two fifteenths ; the latter 
collected their vassals to attend him. On the 
6th of October, the king arrived at Calais with 
an army of twenty-five thousand foot and six- 
teen hundred horse, and laid siege to Bulloigne ; 
but it was soon apparent that he had no serious 
hitention of pushing on the war to such extremi- 
ties as he pretended, and a negociation was soon* 
opened between him and Charies. The latter, 
ankious to secure Brittany, and eager to invade 
Italy, consented to pay Henry seven hundred 
and forty-five thousand crowns, and stipulated a 
yearly pension to him and his heirs of twenty- 
five thousand crowns. Thus the king, as re- 
mained by his historian, made prafit upon his 

Vol. XIX. G g 
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subjects forthe var, and upoa lus enoitflielfct 
the peace. 

Circumstances now schemed to kave Kemy 
in possesion of dural^ tranquiiUty ; buthis kw 
Teterate enemies sooii raised him an adver^ary^ 
wlio long kept htm in cUsqmetude* The duC^ 
chess of Burgundy, full of vesemment for the 
depression of her fiimily) had :pnq^agated a re-^ 
port that her nephew, Richard Phmtagene^ 
dnke of Yoiic, had escaped from the UmeHf 
and was stitt aUve ; and she had been kx^biofj^ 
out for some young man proper to represe^ 
that prince. 

Warbeck, a renegade Jew of Toumay, wbo 
had visited London in the reign of Edward IV* 
having had opportuxu^es o^ being known to 
the king, and obtaining his favour, he prevailtd 
with that prince, whose manners were very 
affable, to stand godfi^ther to a son, bom in Mbm 
country, to whom he gave the raunQ of Peter, 
corrupted, after the Flemish mannec, into Peter-* 
Idn or Perkin. It was by some believed that 
Edward, among his amorous adventures, had 
a secret commerce with Warbeck's wife, and 
people thence accounted for that reaembianoey 
which was afterwards remaHced between yonng 
Perkin and that monarch. Some years mS»v 
the birth of this child, Warbeck returned to 
Toumay* whence Perkin, his son, by dilferefit 
accidents, was carried firom place to place, and 
his birth and fortune became theveby un^own^ 
or difficult to be traced. .The variety of his 
adventures had ^i^pily &voured the natural 
versatility and sagacity of his genius ; and he 
seemed to be a youth perfectly fitted to act any 
part, or assume any character. In this light lie 
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fi^^beeoTepretewtsd to the dotehess of Biuw 
giind}^ who, struck with the conourrence of so 
txsukf circQinslgmceB suited to her purpose, de- 
sired to be made acquunted with hinu Sba 
#Huid him to exceed her most saDguine etpeo 
tatloQs y so comely ^d he*appear in his persoiH 
so ^cefiil in hia air, so courtly in his addi^ess, 
ao ^U of dooitity and good sense in his be* 
haviourand conversation* The leasons necea*- 
sary to be taught him, in order to his person- 
•tatuag" the duke of York, were soon learned by 
a yo^kit^ such quick apprehension ; but as the 
season seemed not then fe^'ourable for his enter* 
prne^ Margaret, in order the better to conceal 
him, sent him, under the care of li^ Brampton, 
into Portugal, where he remained a year, in per- 



The war whkh was then ready to break out 
between France and England, seemed to afibrd 
a pffoper opportunity for launching this impostor, 
and Irdand, which stiU retained its attach* 
ments to the house of York, was chosen as the 
proper place for his first appearance* He 
landed at Cork, «k1 immediately assuming the 
name of Richard Pkmtagenet, drew to him 
partisans among that credulous people. He 
wrote letters to the earis of Desmond and Kil- 
dare, inviting them to join his party ; and dis- 
persed eyeiy where the strange intelligence of 
his escape fiom the cruelty of his uncle Richard ; 
while men, fimd of every thing new and wonder- 
ful, t^eganto make him the general subject of 
their discourse, and even the object of their re- 
gard* 

The news soon reached France ; and Charles, 
prompted by the solidtationa of the dutchess •£ 
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Baigondfy seat Petkin an invitation tCKfepab* td 
him at Parift* He Teceived him vnihr all the 
marks of regard due to the di^ of Yoik, setded 
OD him a hwodsome peBabO) assigBed him mag^ 
dificent lodgrngs, anid gave him a guard for his 
person* The French courtiers readily en^raced 
a fiction, which their sovereign thought it his in- 
terest to adc^t ; andPerkin^ both by hiadepocfc* 
ment and personal qualities, was weUquaii&ed 
to support the ^nepossessioa which was spread 
abroad of his royal pedigree. From France, the 
admimtion and credulity diffused themselves into 
£ngfaod : sir Geoi^ge Nevil, sir Jbto TayloFy 
and above a hundred get^emen more, came to 
Paris, in order to offer their services to the sup* 
posed duke of Yoik, and to share his fortunes.; 
and the impostor, having now the appearance of 
a court attending him^ begim to &ncy himself 
the character be assumed. 

When peace was conduded between France 
and Engkmd, Charles consented to dismiss Per* 
kin, who found refuge with the dutchess of Bur* 
gundy. That princess aSbaed to put on tht ap- 
pearance of disgust, and it was not till after a 
long and severe scrutiny, that she. pretended to 
burst out into joy and admiration, and embraced 
Perkin as the true image of Edward, and the 
sole hdr of the Plantagenets. Numbers of the 
English favoured the imposture> ampng the wist 
sir Robert CtifToi'd and sir William StiUQley. 

The king, informed of these particular^ pro* 
ceeded deliyberately, though steadily, in counter-^ 
woi4s:ing the projects of his enemies. His first 
object was to ascertain the death of the real duke 
of York, and to confirm the opinion that h^^l- 
ways prevailed with regiurd to that cut^ti^fi^^^ 
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I J?l#e^pev8dii»^Aft'b«eii«iBpkiy^bf Rich^ ti» 
#itB murder of his nepltewSf or could give evl» 
^eaee with regard* to it ; but as only two of diem 
if^ere OQW'altvey and as the bodies-were supposed 
to ha^ been removed by Richard's ordenHfrom 
ttie place where they were first interred, aod 
could not BOW be found, it was not in Henry'* 
p<»wer to establish the fiict beyond^ all doiM end 
eoRtroversy^ - . 

He was, however^ more suocessfui in detect* 
ktg who this- wonderlul person wva? who ^iia^ 
advanced pretenisions to his cro^vnw' He engage 
ed ClifTord, who had been admitted into the se* 
cret, by the hopes of-rewardsand pardoiiy to be* 
tray his trust ; and such was. the diligence of his 
ftpies^thatin the issue^lhe'^lioleplan''of 4he 
consfnraey was clearly Hud before him, w4th the 
pedigree, adventures,' life, anH <^ofivet«satioii- of 
the pretended duke of *York t- and th4 latter part 
of the story was immediately pufNhed for the 
aatisfaetioft of the nation*' ^ 

' Severn of the conspiratcuv were imff^iately^ 
arrested. Some of inferior -note were rapidly 
arraigned, convicted, and executed ;'but move 
solemnity WIS necessary in the proceeding against 
sir WiiHam Stsmley, one of the naost opulenv 
subjects in the kingdom. After six weeks de- 
lay, wWch was interposed, in order to shew that 
the king was restrained by doubts and scruples, 
the prisoner was brought to his trial, condemn- 
ed, and presently after beheaded. Historians,i 
however, are not agreed as^to the precise nature 
ef the crime for which he suffered. 

The fate of Stanley struck the adherents of 
Perkin with the deepest dismay ; and the im- 
postor, finding his pret^n^ons were bec0min§^ 
G g,2 
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•b6okte,.fttolved to atompt 9ii»eiliii^ wUch 
XBigfbt revive the hopes and es^ectolkms of 1^ 
pardaaiis. Harag coUecled a band of outlaws, 
Ittnales^ robbeny and oecesnltous persons of aU 
nations, to the number of six hundred men, he 
put to sea, with a resolution of making a descent 
in England* lafbrmation' being brought him 
that the king had made a pro^%ss to the northf 
he cast anc^r on the coast oi Kent, smd sent 
some of his ratainon ashore, who invited die 
country to join him* The gi^tlemen q£ Kent 
assembled some troops to oppose him ; but they 
purposed to do more essentiai servace, than by 
cepeiMoi^the invasimi ; they carried the aem- 
y«aiQe of friendship to Perkin, and invited hun 
t9 come himself ashore, in order to take the 
command over them. But the wary youth, ob- 
aerv^ ^at they had more order and regularity 
Ml their movements, than could be suj^fEised in 
nev levied fel>^ who had tako^arms against 
estaUished authority, refused to entrust hunself 
i«to their hands ; stnd the Kentish troops, des^ 
pairing of success in their stratagem, fell upon 
SMfch of 'his retainers as were already landed ; 
and killing some, took a hundred yml fifty pri^ 
aooers, who were tried and condemned, and ex- 
ecuted, hy orders from the king. 

This year a parliament was summoned 
^' g' in England, and another in Ireland. 
Among other proceedings feyourable to 
the prerogative, the English parliament passed 
an act, empowering the king to levy, by-^urse: 
of law, all the sums which any person had i^n^eed, 
to pay by way of benevolence ; a statute by 
which that arbitrary method of taxation Was in- 
directly authorised and justified. 
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'^ Im Itdttodf the king's ac^borttf appeared 
«(piall)r tnevBleot and uncootroHed. Sir Edward 
PoyniogSy who had been sent over to that coun- 
t^y wiSi an intenCipQ of qneUing the parttsana 
of the house of YtH4^ and of reducing the na- 
tives to si^jection, having summoned a parli»- 
ment at Dublin^ he obtained the passing of that 
piesaorable statute, which still bears his name, 
aad .which, till lately, estaUished the paramount 
attthority of the Engtish government in Irdand. 
By: this statute aU ^ former laws of England 
were made to be in force in Ireland ; and no bill 
could be introduced into the Irish parliament, 
unless it had previously reed ved the sanctioned 
the council (^ England.* . 

After the retreat of Perkin from the coast of 
Kent, he sought shelter in Ireland ; but tired of 
the vfandering life he was compelled to lead in 
that coimtry, he passed over to Scotland, where 
he was well received by James the fourth, and 
tobtained in marriage the lady Catharine Gordon, 
daughter of the earl of Huntley* The jealousy 
which subsisted between the courts of England 
and Scotland, induced the latter to arm in his 
behalf; but James was soon convinced tliat the 
English would never receive a prince from 
neighbours wh<un they hated ; and perceived 
that Perkin's pret^isions were become stale, 
even in the eyes of the populace. 

To repel the Scots, parliament had granted to 
Henry a sub^y of one hundred and twenty 



• By the act of union, these reflations which were 
long the object of jealousy and contention, arc happily 
rendered obsolete. 
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ttoosand pounds, yMi two^fifbentfai^ yAk^ 
hemry knposiyon excited c onri i CTafa le 'A^m^ 
p«itioiil«rl7 '^ ComwaH. The peet>to of thsi 
oomity weie farther kistigated to reaistBaee bf 
•Qe Michael Joseph, aikmierat Bodmifi, v^to^ 
bf thmstmg^ himself fiirwMd on evtr^ occasioot 
•Bd b«ng kmdest in every complaint agakiit tho 
goremment, had acquired on anthorky ame^ 
hb townsmen. Thomas Flammoc too, a law^ 
yer, who itad become the orade of the neigh*- 
boorhood, encoun^;ed the sedition, by infetm- 
ing them that the tax, though imposed by par- 
liament, was entirely illegal ; that the northern 
nobility were bound by their tenures to deleitdf 
the nation against the Scots ; and that the Cor- 
nish must deliver to the king a peti^n, seconded 
by such a force as i^otdd-gtve it authority. 

Encouraged by these speeches, the moititudo 
fiocked together, and armed themselves with 
axes, bills, bows, and such weapons as rustics 
are usually possessed of ; and chose • Flammoc 
and Joseph for their leaders* These soon con- 
ducted the Qomish through the county of De- 
von, and reached that^of Somerset* At Taun- 
ton the rd)els killed, in their fury, an c^cious 
and eager commissioner ^ the subsidy ; and 
when they reached WeHs, they were joined by 
krni Audley, a nobleman popular in his depart- 
ment, but vain, ambitious, and restless in his* 
temper* Proud of the countenance given them 
by so considerable a personage, they continued 
their march, breathing destruction to the king's 
ministers and favourites, particularly to Morton, 
now a cardinal, and sir Reginald firay, who 
were deemed the most active instruments of his 
oppressions* Notwithstantog their rage against 
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tke adrnkibtnilion, aa they met with no rtm^ 
• ance, they comautted Neither violeoce cor diaor- 
^&r during thdr progress. 

Henry, to oppose the Scots, had already levied 
an army : but though it was an usual saying witli 
him, ^ that he desired but to see his rebels," it 
yras not until he had selected all his forces that 
be marched to attack them. They had advanc* 
ed to the very gates of London ; and were fontiir 
dM& from their numbers and their valour ; but 
being ill disciplined, and ill armed^ were not <| 
match for the king's troops* After a short re- 
sistance) they were broke and put to flight on 
Bladcheath* Lord Audley, Flammoc,^ and Jo- 
seph) their leaders^ were taken and executed ; 
but Henry pitying the ignorance and simplicity 
of the multitude, dismissed them without pun- 
iahment* 

Meanwhile, the Scotti^ king had laid siege 
to the castle of Norham in Northumj[)erland ; but 
on the appearance of the earl of Surry, he aban- 
doned the enterprise* A truce was afterwards 
concluded between the two crowns, and James 
perceiving that while Perkin remained in Scot* 
land, he should never enjoy a solid peace with 
Henry, privately desiced him to depart* 

For some time aftei* quitting Scotland, Perkin 
concealed himself in the wilds and fastnesses of 
Ireland* Impatient) however, of this kind of 
life, he held consultations with his followers, 
Herne, Skelton, and Astley, three broken trades- 
men ; and by their advice he resolved to try the 
affecdons of the Cornish, whose mutinous dis- 
position, notwithstanding the king's lenity, still 
subsisted* No sooner did he appear at BodmIn» 
than the popglace^ to. the number of three thou- 
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amd) flocked loliis standard ; and Perkin, elatci 
with this appearance of sQceess, took on htm, for 
the first time, the af^lktion of Richand the 
foorth, king of fingtand. Not to suffer the ex-^ 
pectations of his followers to languish, he pr&- 
•enied himself before Exeter ; and, finding that 
the HihalntantB shut their gales against him, he 
laid nege to tiie pkce ; hut being unbonded 
^vith ardlletf , ammunttidn) and eveiy thing re- 
4|Qaslte for the att»iipt» heinade no p ro gttia a in 
Ida undertaking. 

When Henry was inlbrmed that Pet^kin bad 
landed in Enghoid, he expressed great /ojr at his 
being so near, and prtfpaied himself with alA» 
crity to attack him* The courtiers, sensible that 
their activity on this occasion vould be the -most 
acceptable service which they coqM r^der the 
lung, displayed equal zeal for the enterprise, and 
forwarded his preparations* The lords Daube- 
ney and Broke, with> sir Rice ap Thomas, has- 
tened forward with a small body of troops to the 
relief of Exeter. The earl of Devonshire, and 
the most considerable gentlemen of the county 
of that name, took arms of their own accord, 
and marched to join the king's generals* The' 
duke of Buckingham put himself at the head of 
a troop, consisting of young nobility and gentry, 
who served as volunteers ; and the king himself 
prepared to follow with a considerable army* 

Perkin, informed of these great preparations, 
immediately raised the siege of Exeter, and re^ 
tired to Taunton* Though his followers seem- 
edstill resolute to maintain his caus^, he himself 
despaired of success^ and secretly withdrew to 
the sanctuary of Beaulieu in the new forest* 
The Cornish rebels aubmitled to the king^ taot^ 
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^y» and Jbnnd that it was not ytt exhausted ia 
their behalf. Except a few persons of desperate 
^rtUDes who were executed) and some othera 
^vho were severely fined» all the rest were dis- 
xnissed with impunity. Liady Catharine Gordon^ 
livife to Perkin, fell into the hands of the victor, 
and was ti*eated with a generosity which doea 
hxm honour. He placed her in a reputable sta« 
lion about the queen, and assigned her a peii«* 
sion, which she enjoyed for life. 

Perkin, being persuaaed to quit his ^ 
sanctuary, on a promise of pardon, was ^' g' 
conducted in a kind of mock triumph to 
London. His confession of his life and adven- 
tures was published ; but though his Ufe was 
granted him, he neas still detained in custody^ 
and keepers were appointed to guard him. Im-» 
patient of confinement, He broke from his keep« 
ers, and flying to the sanctuary of Shyne, pufe 
himself into the hands of the prior oi^ that mo* 
nastery, who obtain^ the king's pardon for hia 
proteg^. But in order to reduce him to still 
greater contempt, he was set in the stocks at 
Westminster and Cheapside, and obliged in both 
places to read aloud to the people, the confes- 
aion which had formerly been put>lished in his 
name. He was then confined to the tower, 
where his habits of restless intrigue and enter- 
prise followed him. He insinuated himself into 
the intimacy of four servants of sir Johh Digby, 
lieutenant of the tower ; and, by their means, 
opened a correspondence with the earl of War* 
wick, who was confined in the same prison. This 
unfortunate prince, who had from his earliest 
youth been shut up from the commerce of men, 
and who was ignonoitieven of the jooat commOQ 
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affairs of life, had fidlen into a &tQltf, ^kidi' 
made him susceptible of any impressuHi* The 
natural love of Uberty, engaged him to embrace 
a project for his escape, by Ihe murder of the 
lieutenant ; and Perkin offered to conduct the 
whole enterprise. The conspiracy, however, 
escaped not the king's vigilance; and Perkin, by 
this new attempt, having rendered himself to- 
tally unworthy of mercy, was arraigned, con- 
demned, and soon afte^ hanged at Tyburn, ac- 
knowledging his imposture to the last. 

It happened about that veiy time, that one 
Wilford, a cordwainer's son, encouraged by the 
easy credit given to other impostors, had under- 
taken to personate the earl of Warwick ; and a 
priest had even ventured from the pulpit to re- 
commend his cause to the people. This incident 
served Henry as a pretence for his severity to- 
wards that prince. He was brought to trial, 
and accused of forming designs to disturb the 
government, and raise an insurrection among the 
people. Warwick confessed the indictment, was 
condemned, and sentence was executed upon 
him. 

This act of tyranny was the capital blemish of 
Henry's reign ; and though he endeavoured to 
alleviate the odium, by sharing it with his ally, 
Ferdinand of Arragon, who, he said, scrupled to 
give his daughter Catharine in marriage to Ar- 
thur, while any male descendant of the house of 
York remained ; this only increased the indigna- 
tion of every generous heart, at seeing an inno- 
cent prince sacrificed to tlie jealous politics of 
two subtle tyrants. 

There was a remarkable similarity of cha- 
racter between these two xnonarchs ; poth. were 
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full of craft, ifitrigQe, and deagn ; and though 
&• resemblsmce of this nature be a sknder founda- 
-^on for confidence and amity, suth was the si- 
t:uation of Henry* and Ferdinand, that no jealousy 
eTer arose between them. A marriage, which 
liad been projected and negociated during the 
course of seven years, between Arthur prince of 
Wales, and the inianta Catharine, fourth daugh- 
ter of Ferdinand and Isabella, now took place ; 
but proved in the issue unprosperous. The 
young prince a few mondis after sickened and 
died, much regretted by the nation ; when Hen- 
ry, desirous to continue his alliance with Spain, 
and also unwilling to restore Catharine's dowry, 
vrhich was two hundred thousand ducats, obliged 
his second son, Henry, whom he created prince 
of Wales, to be contracted to the infanta, by 
virtue of a dispensation from the pope* 

This marriage, in the event, produced the 
most important consequences, and the same year 
another of still greater moment was celebrated, 
between Margaret, the king's eldest daughter, 
with James, king of Scotland. By this alliance, 
which had been negociated during three years, 
Henry hoped to remove all source of discord 
with the neighbouring kingdom. His courtiers, 
however, were not such good politicians as their 
master* When some objected, that in conse- 
quence of this marriage, England might fall 
under the dominion of Scotland, Henrj^ replied, 
" No : Scotland, in that event, will only become 
an accession to England." Amidst these pros- 
perous incidents, the queen died in child-bed ; 
and the infant did not long survive her. This 
princess was deservedly Ae favourite of the na* 
Vot. XIX. H h 
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^n ; but never 8eem^ to havic won ibt aibo 
tions of her husband. 

-^ UncontfoUed t:^ a{>|>refaeiiMon or o|K 

X503.' position'ofanjr kind, Henry now gave 
scope to his ruling propensity, and iik 
avarice broke through all' restraints* He bad 
found two nunbters, Empson and Dudley, per- 
fectly qualified to second his rapacious and ty« 
rannkid inclinations. These instruments of 
of^ression were both lawyers ; the first of mean 
birth, of brutal naanners, of unrelenting teii^> 
per ; the second better bom, better educated^ 
and better bred, but equally unjust^ terere^ and^ 
inflenble* . By thdr knowledge in law, tdiese 
men were qualified to pervert the forms of jus- 
tice to Uie oppression of the innocent; asidthe 
formidable authority of the king saj^rted tfaena 
in all their iniqmties. 

Ih Tain did the people look for protectbn from 
the^rliament : that assembly was so overawed, 
that during the greatest n^ of Henry's oppres;- 
sions, the commons chose Dudley their speaker, 
and granted the king what subsidies he de- 
manded ; and such were the arts of accumulation 
of that monarch, that he is said at one time to 
have possessed the sum of 1,800^0001. a treasure 
almost incredible, if we consider the scarcity aS 
specie in those times. 

One enemy alone seemed to disturb the 
domestic tranquillity of the king. Edmund 
de la Pole, earl of Suffolk, nephew to Edward 
the fourth, actuated by a restless disposition, had 
fied into Flanders, and thence attempted to ex« 
cite new commotions in England : and while 
Henry was indefittigable in every artifice to'seize 
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ItimrA violent tempest obUged the archduke 
PldUp, who had just succeeded to the crown of 
Cas^le^ and was passkig u^ Spun, to seek shel« 
ter in the hai4)0ur of Weymouth. Fatigue and 
eidaiess induced him to land ; and the ting re* 
eeived his guest at Windsor with all posable 
iiMigniicence* He neglected not, however, the 
c^ipoitunity to<oinpli£i of the receptkm which 
SuffoHt had found m his dominions. ^ I reaHf 
liio^;lit," reified *the king of Castile^ ^,that your 
greatnessand felicity had set you for above ap* 
prehensions from any person oi so little conse* 
(^sence I but, t& give you satisfi«stion, I shall 
tenish him my state.'' ^< I expect that you will 
carry your complaisance &rther," said the king ; 
^ I desire to have Suffolk put into my hands, 
where idone I can depend upon his submissioil 
and obedience." ^ That measure^" said Philip, 
«wlil reflect dishonour upon you as well as 
myself You will be thought to have treated 
me as a pnsonerw" ^ Then the matter is at an 
end," replied the king, '< for I will take that 
^dbonour upon me ; and so your honour is 
saved." The king of Castile found himself un^ 
der the necessity of complying ; but he first ex- 
acted Hemy's promise, that he would spare Suf- 
folk's Ufe. 

The king survived this transaction little more 
tbio) two years. The decline of his health in* 
duced him to turn his thoughts towards {hat fu« 
ture existence, which the iniquities and severities 
of his reign rendered a very dismal prospect to 
him. To allay the terrors imder which he la- 
boured, he endeavoured, by distributing alms, 
and founding religious houses, to make atone* 
ment for his crimes, and to purchase, by the sa^ 
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crifice of ptrt of his iU-gotten tfeasures, a rr- 
Goociliadon widi his offended Maker* Remorse 
even seized him, at intervals) for Uie abuse of his 
authority by Empson and Dudley $ but not suf- 
ficiently to make him su^ the rapacious band (^ 
those oppressors* Amidst the most scandalous 
exactions, which he either sanctioned or Un- 
rated, Henry was surprised by the near af^^roach 
of death, when, by a general clause in his will, 
he ordered that restitution shdlild be made to aU 
those whom he had injured* He died of 
j' ' a consumption, at his fhvourite palace of 
' Richmond, after a reign of twenty-three 
years and eight months, and in the fifty-secosd 
year of his age. 

The reign of Henry, on the whole, was &i*» 
tunate for his people at home» and honourable 
abroad. He loved peace without £?aring ^^rar^ 
and this acquired the regard and con»deration of 
foreign princes* His ca^Mcity.was e^cellenl, 
though somewhat contracted by the narrownesa 
of his heart : avarice was his ruling passion ; 
and he gratified it at the ezpence of every ho- 
nouralHe principle, which should bind even the 
lowest ranks of men. 

There scarcely passed any session during this 
reign, without some statute {^;ainst .engaging 
retainers, a practice by which they were enlisted 
under some great }oi^, and were kept in readi- 
ness to assist him in all his violences. There is 
a story of Henry's severity c^^nst this abuse ; 
and it seems to merit praise, though it favoured 
his avarice and rapacity. The earl of Oxford, 
his fiivourite general, having splendidly ent^- 
tained him at his castle at Heninghan^ was de- > 
slrous of making a parade of bis magnificence, 
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^i^aH his rettMiers, ivithnilKir ^i^ and badges, 
'Id be dftfiTH up in tw<» iiiie9> tlM thdrappear- 
'Mee ttiij^t be the more gakttit and sf^mUd. 
^ Mf loid/* ^d the lung, " I hare heard mmh 
%f your hosi^ti^Qr ; but the tm&i &r exceeds 
^die reports These handsome gentlemen and 
T^men, irhom I see on bodr sMestif me, are 
no doubt yonr menial seirrantsi'' The eaxi 
mnifed, and confessed that his fortune was too 
narrow fersueh magnificence* ^^ThcjrapeTnost 
•ef t*em," sni^oin^ he, " my retainers, who 
are come to do me ser?!ce at iMs time, when 
^tJiey know^ I am honoured with your mft j e sty ^ t 
presence." The king started a little, and said, 
^By my feith, my lord, I thank ftm- for your 
lioodtrheer, but I must notaSlow my laws to be 
broken in my sight. My attorney must speak 
with yourf" ChcftW k saSd to have paid^no less 
•#tan fifteen thousand Inarks^ as ft compo^on for 
iiis offence. 

But the most important* law in its conse- 
quences, which was enacted during the reign of 
Henry, was that by ^fch the nobility and gen- 
try acquired a power of breaking the ancient en- 
tails, and of alienating their estates. By means* 
of this law, jomed to the be^nning luxury and 
refinement of the agej the great fortunes ctf the 
batons were gradually dissipated, and the pro- 
perty of the commons increased in England. It 
is probable that Henry foresaw and intended 
this consequence ; because the constant scheme 
of his policy consisted in depressing the great, 
and exahing churchmen, lawyers, and men oT 
new famifies, in hopes they wotdd be more ob'* - 
seqtdous. " 

H h 3 
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covered Amehca. That great mmif after m- 
meroos repulses from tiie courts of Portugal and 
Spain, sent his brother Barthokmiew to LoDdaOy 
in order to explain his ptiject to Henry, aivl 
craioe his patronage- The king invited him 
over to En^^and ; but his broths* being taken 
by pirates, was detained in his voyfi^;e, and Co- 
lumbus, meanwhile, havii^ obfeamed the ooun- 
tenance of Isabella, was supplied with a small 
fleet, and happily executed bis enterprise, I{en- 
ry, not dtsoouraged by this disappnntnient, fit- 
ted out Srtiftslian Cabof^ a Veoetiaii, sett/edat 
Bristol, and sent him westward, in 1498, in 
search of new ooontries. Cabot discovered the 
midn land of America, towards the sixtieth de- 
gree of northern ladtude, as well as Nevirlbond- 
land, and other countries ; but returned to Eng- 
land without making any oonquest or settlement. 
Elliot, and other merchants in Bristcd, made a 
like attempt in 1 502. The king expended four- 
teen thousand pounds in building one ship, called 
the '^ Great Harry ;" which was properly speak- 
ing, the first ship in the English navy. Before 
this period, when the prince wanted a fleet, he 
had no other expedient than hiring or pressing 
merchants vessels. 

3ut though this improvement of navigatioD, 
anid the discovery of both the In^es, vrill fi)r 
ever render the age of Henry memorable ; other 
important events take their rise near the same 
period. In l4S3j Constantinqde was taken by 
the Turks ; and the Greeks, among whom some 
'^mains of learning were still preserved, being 
pattered by these barbarians, took shelter in 
^J^> .and imported, together with their admira- 
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Ue langaage, a tincture of their sciencef and of 
tfaeir refined taste in poetry and eloquence* 
About the same time, the paiity of the Latin 
tcmgue wlas reyivedvand the art of printing, then 
.recently invented^ extremely fisicilitated the pro- 
g^ss of all tliese improvements. The whole art 
of war too, was changed by the introduction of 
gunpowder and artillery ; and mighty innova- 
tions were soon, after made in religion, such as 
not only aSectod those states that embcaced 
them, but even those that adhered to the ancient 
fidthand worship* Thus a general revolution 
was produced in human afi&irs, about this peri- 
od ; and men gradually entered on that career of 
commerce, arts, government, and police, in 
which, wiUi some pauses and exceptions, they 
have ever since been persevering. 



CHAPTER X. 
The Reign of Henry VIII* 

THE accession of Henry the eighth 
spread universal joy and satisfac- ^ * * 
tion. Instead of a m<»iarch, jealous, se- 
vere, and avaricious^ a young and gleeful prince 
of ei^teen, had succeeded to the throne, who, 
even in the eyes of men of sense, gave promis- 
ing hopes of his future conduct, much more in 
those of the people, always inchanted with no- 
velty, and royal dignity. Hitherto, he had 
been occupied entirely in the pureuits of litera- 
ture and manly exercises ; and the proficiency 
which he made in each, gave no bad pvogoostic 
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rehemenccj ardour, and itA^tience, to which 
he was subject, and IrlMch afterwards degenei%t- 
edinto tyranny, were conmdered tnily as fiMNs 
incident to unguarded youths which would be 
corrected by time. And as tfie contemfing^ li- 
ties of York and Latncaster were now at last Bil- 
ly tinited in his person^ men justlfexpeeted frbtk 
a prince obnoxious t& no paoty, that impartxidtty 
of administration which had lohg^ been unlffiow^ 
in England. 

These farourable prepossessions were encou^ 
n^;ed by the early measures which Henry em- 
braced ; his council was composed of men wfi6 
had been accustomed to business, but who weri 
Ihe least unpopular.^ The earl of Surry, and 
Fox, bishop of Winchester, were the chief com- 
petitors for his favour. The former, with the 
address of a courtier, prottI(Jted that taste for 
pleasure and magnificence which now began 
to prevail. The vast treasures amassed by the 
late king were gradually dissipated in the giddy 
expences of Henry ; or if he intermitted the 
course of his festivity, he chiefly employed him- 
self in an application to mUsic and literature^ 
which were his fevourite pursuits, and which 
were weH adapted to his genius. And though 
he was so unfortunate as to be seduced into a 
study of the barren' controversies of the schools^ 
which were then fashionable, he still discovered 
a capedty fitted for more useful and elegant ac- 
quirements. 

The execution of Empsou and Dudley was 
rather a sacrifice to public opinion than to jus- 
tice ; yet While Heniy punished the instruments 
of post tyranny, he paid such deference to for* 
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-mtsm^Bi^em&EA&i as to celetoite hn xnamngi^ 
with the m&nta Catherine, though her former 
marriage with his brother was urged by the pri- 
mate as au important objection* 

It was at this period, when the situation of 
the different monarchies of Europe promised, by 
balancing each other, a loi^ tranquillity, that 
the fianies of war were kindled by Julius II* an 
ambitious and enterprising pontiff, who deter- 
mining to expel all prindples fix>m Italy, 
chiefly with a riew to Lewis of France, drew 
over Ferdinand to bis .party ; and solicited the 
&vour of England by sencfing Henry a sacred 
rose, perfum^ with musk, and anointed with 
schism. He likewise gave him hopes that the 
title .of most Christian King, which had hitherto 
been annexed to the crown of France, should 
be annexed to that of England ; and Henry, 
allured *by this expectation, and impatient to 
distinguish himself in arms, joined the alliance, 
which the pope, in conjunction with Spsan and 
Venice, had formed against the French mo- 
narch* 

. Instead of invading France, however, by the 
way of XDalais, Henry was prevailed on by Fer- 
dinand to send forces under the marquis of Dor- 
^set, to Fontarabia, whence it was insinuated that 
be could easily make conquest of Guienne, a 
province in which it was imagined the JElnglish 
had still some adherents* But he discovered 
too late the artifice- of Fen&iand, who> ^ 
instead of seconding the Engbsh in their ^ ' 
enterprises i^n Guienne, was pnly anx- 
ious to secure to himself the small kingdpm of 
Navarre* In this design Dorset refused to con- 
cur I and soon after reimbaris^ed his troops for 
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Engtand, where he appeased bkn soVerd^ bf 
^adosing to him the perfidious ccmduct of his 
mUy. 

The war which England now waged against 
Prance, though it brought no advantage to the 
former kingdom, was of great prejudice to the 
latter ; and obtiged Lewis, for the defence of 
his own dominions, to^bandon hi& conquests in 
Italy. The extreme joy of JuMus on this event 
proTed hltsl to his life ; and he was 'succeeded 
by Leo X. one of the most illustrious {Mwces 
that ever wore the tiara. He was beneficent, 
gener£>u8, affable; the patron of every art, and 
the friend of every virtue. H^^ad a soul na 
ksB^capabie of forming great designs than his 
predecessor, but was more gentle, idiant,«and 
artful in employing means for their execution^ 
By ^e negociations of Leo, the emperor Maxi- 
nullan was detached from ^e French interest ; 
and Henry, notwithstanding liis disappcnntments 
in the former campaign, was still encoumged to 
prosecute his warlUce measures*against Levns. 

To forward hid enterprises, parliament had 
granted a poll tax, vi^ich was lei^edih propor- 
tion to the station and riches c^ thepeisoD. A 
duke paid ten' inarks, an ead five pounds, a 
baron four pounds, a knight four marks; and^ 
every man vahidd at eight hundred pounds in 
goods, foyflT' marks. An imposition was s^so 
granted itf two fifteenths and four tenths. By 
Siese supplies, jomed to the treasure Whidi had 
been left by his;&tter, aiid which was not yet 
entirely disupated, he was enabled to levy a great 
army, and render himself fottnidable to his 
enemy. 

In order to prevent- all distfuhaunces from 
Scotland, while Henry's arms should be em- 
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ployed on the condnent, Dr. West, dean of 
Windsor, was dispatched on an embassy to 
James, the king's brother-in-law ; and instruc- 
tions were g^ven him to accommodate all diffe- 
rences between the kingdoms, as well as to 
sound the intentions of the court of Scotland. 
Some complaints had already been made on both 
ades. One Barton, a Scotchman, having suf- 
fered injuries from the Portuguese, for which he 
could obtain no redress, had procured letters of 
marque against that nation ; tmt he had no soon- 
er put to sea, than he was guilty of the grossest 
abuses, and committed many depredations upon 
the English. Lord Howard and sir Edward 
Howard, admirals, sons of the earl of Surry, 
sailing out against him, fought him in a despe- 
rate action, where the pirate was killed ; and 
they brought his ships into the Thames^ As 
Henry refused all satis&ction for this act of jus- 
tice, some of the borderers, who wanted but a 
IM^tence for depredations, entered England un- 
der the command oflord Hume, warden of the 
marches, and laid waste the frontiers. Not- 
withstanding these mutual grounds of dissaids&c- 
tion, matters mi^t easily have been accommo- 
dated, had it not been for Henry's intended in- 
vasion of France, which roused the jealousy of 
the Scottish nation. Tl^e ancient league, which 
subsisted between France and Scotland, was con- 
ceived to be the strongest band of connexion ; 
and James was farther inticed to take part in the 
quarrel by the invitations of Anne, queen of 
France, whose knight he had ever in all tourna- 
ments professed himself, and who summoned 
him, according to the ideas of romance gallan- 
tr)', prevalent in tliat age, to take the field in her 
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defence, and prove himself her true and valour- 
OU8 champion. The remonstrances of hisr con- 
sort, and of his wisest counsellors, were in vain 
opposed to the martial ardour of this prince. 
He first sent a squadron of ships to the assist- 
ance of France ; the only fleet which Scotland 
seems ever to have possessed ; and, though he 
still made professions of maintaining a neutrali- 
ty, the English ambassador easily foresaw, and 
gave warning of the danger to his master. 

Henry, ardent for military fame, was little 
discouraged oy tliis appearance of a diversion 
from the north ; and he had now got a minister 
who flattered him in every scheme to which his 
impetuous temper inclined. Thomas Wolsey, 
dean of Lincoln, and almoner to the ^K^ ^^^' 
passed in ^Eivour all his ministers, and^jp^ fast 
advancing towards that unrivalled grandeur, 
which he afterwards attained. This mah was 
son of a butcher at Ipswich ; but having ob- 
tained a learned education, and being endowed 
with an excellent capacity, he was admitted into 
the marquis of Dorset's family as tutor to that 
nobleman's children, and soon gained the friend- 
ship and countenance of his patron. He was 
recommended to be chaplain to Henry VH. and 
being employed^by that monarch in some secret 
negociatiorts, acqmtted Jiimself with so much 
address, that he was universally considered as 
a rising man at court. The death of the king, 
however, for a while retarded his advancement ; 
and he might have been forgotten, had not Fox 
bishop of Winchester cast his eye upon him, as 
one who might be serviceable to him in his pre-* 
sent situation. Hiis prelate, obseiying that 
the eari of Surry had totally eclipsed him in 
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^voi^, resolTied to introduce Wolsey to the 
young prince's familiarity, and hoped that he 
might rival Suny in his in^uating arts, and 
yet be contented to act in the cabinet a part* 
subordinate to his patron a^d promoter* In a 
little time, however, Wolsey gained so much on 
the king, that he supplanted both Surry in his 
favour, and Fox in his trust and confidence* 
Being admitted to Henry's parties of pleasure, 
be todc the lead in every jovial conversation, 
9Bd promoted aU that frolic and entertainment 
which he found suitable to the age and incli« 
natibn of the young monarch* Neither his own 
years, wluch were near forty, nor his character 
of a clergynian, were any restraint upon him, 
or engaged him to check, by any useless severi* 
ty, the gsuety, in which Hemy passed liis care- 
less hours* Curing the intervals of amusement, 
he introduced business, and insinuated those 
maxims of conduct which he was desirous his 
master should adopt* He insinuated to him, 
that while he entrusted his afiBsiirs into the hands 
ef his faUier's counsellors, he had the advantage 
mdeed of employing men of wisdom and ex- 
perience, but men who owed not their promo- 
6on to his favour, and who scarcely thought 
themselves accountable to him for the Exercise 
of their authority ; that while he thought pro- 
per to. pass his time in those pleasures, to which 
his age and royal fortune invited him, and in 
those studies, which would in time enable him 
to sway the sceptre with absolute authority, his 
best system of government, would be to entmst 
his authority into the hands of some one person, 
who was the creature of his will, and who could 
Vol. XIX. I i 
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entertain no view but that of promotiQg fait 
service. 

In feet, Wolsey was only studious to recom^ 
mend himself; and Henry finding no one so 
c^iable of executing this plan of administration 
as the person who proposed it, he soon advanoeld'^ 
his fevourite, from being the companion of his 
pleasures, to be a member of his coundl ; and 
from being a member ci his council, to be his 
sole and absolute minister. By this rapid ad- 
vancement and uncontrc^ed authority, the cha« 
racter and genius of Wolsey had full oppor« 
tunity to display itselfl Insatiable in his acqui- 
utions, but sttH more magnificent in his ex« 
pence; of extenave capacity, but still more 
unbounded entei^prise ; ambitious of power, but 
still more desirous of glory ; insinuating, engag- 
ing, persuasive ; and, by turns, lofty, elevat^^ 
commanding ; haughty to his equals, bat af-< 
feble to his dependants : opjH^ssive to the peo- 
ple, but liberal to his friends ; more generous 
than grateful ; less moved by injuries than t^ 
contempt ; he was framed to t^e the ascendant 
in every intercourse with others, but exerted 
this superiority of nature with such ostentation 
as exposed him to envy, and made every one 
willing to recall the original in&riority of his 
condition. 

Henry, finding Lewis had made, great prepa* 
rations by sea, equipped a considerable fleet, 
and entrusted the command of it to the brave 
but rash sir Edward Howard, who with only 
two gallies attacked, near Brest, six French 
gallies, secured by batteries. Howard immedi- 
ate]/ fastened on the French admiral's ship, 
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and leaped on board her, attended by a Soanish 
cavalier, and seventeen Englishmen. Mean- 
while, the cable which listened his ship to that 
of the enemy being cut, the admiral was thus 
left in the hands of the French ^ and as he still 
continued the combat witli great gallantry, he 
was pushed overboard by their pikes ; and the 
fleet, discouraged by the loss of their commander, 
quitted their station* 

In the mean time, Henry, having levied a nu- 
merous army, prepared to pass over to Calais, 
appointing the queen regent during his absence ; 
and to secure her administration from all distur- 
bance, he ordered Edmond de la Pole, earl of 
Sufifolk, who bad been attainted in the late reign, 
to be executed* In his expedition, he was ac- 
companied by the duke of Buckingham, and ma- 
ny of the nobility : but of the allies, on whose as- 
Mstance. he relied, the Swiss alone performed 
their engagements, and invaded France* Maxi- 
milian, mstead of reinforcing the latter with 
eight thousand men, joined the English army 
with a few German and Flemish soldiers ; and 
observing the disposition of the English monarch 
to be more bent on glory than on interest, he in- 
listed himself into his service, and received an 
hundred crowin a-day as one of his subjects and 
captains, though, in fact, he directed the whole 
operations of the English army* 

Terouane, a town situated on the frontiers of 
Picardy, was reduced to the last extremity, when 
eight hundred horsemen, each of whom carried 
a sack of gunpowder behind him, and two quar- 
ters of bacon, broke through the lines of the be- 
siegers, deposited their bunden in the toWD, and 
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fi>rced tbetr waj back before the Enf^i^ wore 
adjected to surround them* 

But the English had, soon afteri fiiH levengc 
for the insult* Henry had received intelligen€:c 
of the approach of the French horse, who had ad- 
Tanced to protect another incursion of Fon* 
traolles ; and be ordered some troops to pass the 
Lis» in order to oppose hinu The cavalry of 
France, though they consisted chiefly of gentle- 
men who had behaved with great galtomrx in 
many desperate actions in Italy, were, on sight 
of the enemy, seized vnth so unaccountable a 
panic, that they immediately took to flight and 
were pursued by the l&i^^sh* The duke of 
LongueviUe, who commiAded the French^ and 
many other oflKcers of distkic&n,>vrere Biadepri^ 
sooers. Thb action, or rather rout, is common^ 
ly caUed the <<Batde of Spurs,** because th* 
French, that day, made more, use of their spurs, 
than of their swords or mititaiy vreapona* 

Instead of pm^uii^ his victory, the lung re^ 
turned to the siege of Terouane, which toon af^ 
ter was obliged to capitulate. He next, at the 
instance of Masdmilian, invested Tournay, and 
that city also surrendered in a few days. Th6 
bishop of that see being lately dead^ the kmg 
bestowed the administration of itenhis &vounte 
Wolsey, .and put him in immemate possesion 
of the revenues, which were con^detabte. H^u'-^ 
ing of the retreat of the Swiss, and observing 
the season to be &r advanced, he mw thought 
proper to return to England ; and carried the 
greater part of his army with him. Success had 
attended him in every enterprise ; and his jrouth* 
ful mind was much elated with this seeming 
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prosperity ; but all men of judgment, comparing 
the advantages of his situation with his progress, 
his' expense with his acquisitions, were convinced 
that this campaign was, in reality, both ruinous 
and inglorious to him* 

In the north, Henry's arms were even more 
successful : the king of Scotland >vith an army 
of fifty thousand men, after ravaging the fron- 
tiers of Northumberland, had encamped on some 
hi^ ground, near the hills of Cheviot, with 
twenty-six thousand disciplined troops. The earl 
of Surry advancing towards the invaders, by a 
i^gned march towards Berwick, induced the 
Scottish army to descend from the hills to Flou- 
tien field ; and, as ah engagement was now be- 
come inevitable, both sides prepared for it with 
tranquillity and order. The English divided 
their army into two lines : lord Howard led the 
main body of the first line, sir Edmond Howard 
the right wing, sir Marmaduke Constable the 
left. The earl of Surry himself commanded the 
main body of the second line, lcft4 Dacres the 
right wing, sir Edward Stanley the left. The 
front of the Scots presented three divisions to 
the enemy : the middle was led by the king him- 
self ; the right by the earl of Huntly, assisted by 
lord Home ; tiie left by the earls of Lenox and 
Argyle. A fourth division, under the earl of 
Bothwel, made a body of reserve. A furious, 
battle commenced, which was continued, till 
night separated the combatants. The victory 
seemed yet undecided, and the numbers that fell 
on each side were nearly equal ; but the morn- 
ing discovered where the advantage lay. The 
English had lost only persons of small note'; but 
the fiower of the Scottish nobility had fidlen icu 
Ii2 
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btftUe^ and tfacir long hinuR^ eft^ tbe meat 
<filigent iopi^j cooSd no where be found, b 
ieavcbmg the fields howeTer, the Eiigttsh met 
with a dead body whidi veaemUed Mm, and was 
arrayed in a sinular habit ; and ^bey pot it ina 
leaden coffin, and aent it to Loo^knn Dorkig 
aome ttnie> it waa kept ufiburied ; becauae James 
died under sentence of exeommumcadon, on ac« 
count of Ins confederacy with France, and bis 
oj^xnidon to the holy see ; but upon Henry's 
a^^ication, who pretended tibat tfan prince fand^ 
ID the instant before his death, discovered s^^ 
of repentance, absohition was given bim, and 
kus body was interred* The Scc^howevar^ still 
asserted tint it was not James's body which was 
found in the field of battie, but ^i^ of one £1- 
phinston, who had been arrayed m arms resem- 
bling their king's, in order to divide tiie atten- 
tion of the En^di, and share the dai^^erc^ his 
master. It was bdieved, that James had been 
se^ crosdng the Tweed at Kdso ; and some 
imagined that *he had been killed by the vassals 
of lord Hume* But the populace long enter- 
tained the ovgnlon that he was stiH alive» and 
having secreffy' gone in plgrimage to the Ho^ 
Xjand, would return again, and take poasessiOQ 
of the throne. 

The king of Scotiand, and most of his chief 
nbbles, being slain ia the field of Flouden, an 
inviting c^^iortunity was offered to Henrys of 
huml^ig that kii^dom in the dtist , but he dis- 
covered on this occasion a mind tndy great and 
generous. When the queen of Scotland, Mar- 
garet, who vras created regent during the in- 
fancy" of her son, applbd for peace, he readily 
iiccorded it ; and compasiuonated the helpless 
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condidonctf his sister and iMphcw* The earl •£ 
Surry, who had . gained Mm 8o gpeat a ytctory^ 
wn restored to the title of d^ of Norfolk, 
vhidi had beea forfeited by his &ther, for en- 
gaghig cm the side of Richard the third ; and 
among other,proino^ns, Wolsey, who was both 
his fevourite and his minister, was created bishop 
of Linci^* 

Peace with Scotland enal^ed Henry 
to direct 1b& whole attention to the enter'> ' ' 
pRse agahut France ; bat several inci* 
dents opened his eyes to tlie rathness of the udi* 
dertaking. The pope^ imwHtti^ to posh the 
French to extremities, had tid^en off the sentence 
of excornmnnicotion* Ferdinand, flattered with 
the hope of obtaining the second daughter of the 
French king^ with the dutchy of Mikm in dowry, 
for one of Ids fimiily, had not only agreed to 
a trace for a year,^ but engi^ed MaicimiHan in 
the treaty ; and Henry coold not but be inspired 
with resentment towards those who had imposed 
on his inexperience, and abused bis too great 
&ctlity. 

The duke of LongueriUe, who had been made 
prisoner at Guinegate, was ready to take adTan" 
tage of this di^Kxsition. He represented^ that 
as Lewis was a widower without male chUdren, 
n& marriage could be more suitable to him, than 
that with the princess Mary, the sister of Henry. 
The king seemed to hearken to this discourse 
with willing ears. Longueville then informed 
his master of the probal^lity which he discovered 
c^ bringing the matter to a happy conclusion ; 
and received foil powers for negociating the 
treaty* The articles were easily adjusted be* 
tween the monarchs ; and ins^tead of open em 
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mitjr, thcjr were engaged in a defajsive aDiancey 
in case either should be attacked. 

The espousals of Mary and Lewis were soon 
after celebrated at AbbeioUe ; but the xnonarchf 
aedoced by the beauty of his young queen, into 
a course of pleasure, very unsuitable to his con- 
sdtudon, died three months after the 
' maniage. He was succeeded by Fran- 
cis, duke of Angoul^me, a youth of one 
and twenty, who had married the eldest daugh- 
ter of Lewis. When this happened, Chades 
Brandon, duke of Suffolk, the most comely per- 
aonage of his time, and the most accomplished 
in all the exercises which were then thought to 
befit the courtier and a soldier, was at the court 
of France. He was such a &vourite with Hen- 
ry, that he once thought of manying Mm to his 
sister Mary, who now asked Suffc^, whether 
he had the courage, without farther reflection, 
to espouse her ? telling him, that her brother 
would more easily forgive him for not asking his 
consent, than for acting contrary to his orders. 
Suffolk declined not so inviting an ofler ; and 
their nuptials were secretly celebrated at Pans. 
Francis, who was pleased with this marriage, as 
it prevented Henry from forming any powerful 
alliance by means of his sister, interposed his 
good offices in ap|>ea^ng him ; and even Wol- 
sey, having entertained no* jealousy of Suffolk, 
was active in reconciling the king to his sister and 
brother-in-law. 

Wolsey's sudden elevation, and his haughty 
deportment, tended to disgust the nation, while 
it rivetted him faster in Henry's confidence, who 
valued himself on the choice he had made. He 
preferred him to the archbishopric of York, and 
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rilowisdhimtouiute withittbesee8<^ Dorluim 
and of Winchester ; while the pope, observing 
luB influence over the king, created him a car* 
dinaL His train consisted of eight hundred 
servants, of whom many were knights and gea<> 
tlemen ; and whoever waa distinguished by any 
art or science, paid court to the cardinal ; and 
none paid court in vain. Literature, which waa 
then in its infimcy, found in him a generous 
patroa; and both by lus public insdtutions and 
private bounty, he gave encouragement to every 
branch of erudition. Not content, however, 
with this munificence, which gained him the ap- 
ppobation of the wise, he strove to dasfizle the 
eyes of the populace, by the splendour of ^bis 
equipage and furniture, the rich embroidery of 
his liveries, and the costliness of his apparel. 

Wariiam, chancellor, and archbishop of Can* 
terbury^ a man of a moderate temper, and averse 
to-idl disputes, chose rather to retire from pub* 
lie employment^ than maintain an uoequal con^ 
test with the ha\^hty cardinal. Accordingly, he 
lesigned his office of chadcellbr ; and the great 
seal was immediately delivered to Wolsey. If 
this new accui^ulation of dignity increased his 
enemies, it also served to ex^t his personal cha* 
racter, and prove the extent of his capacity. No 
chancellor ever discovered greater impartiality 
in his decisions, deeper penetration of judgment^ 
or more eidarged knowledge of law and equity* 
The tranquillity of domestic affairs rendered 
Henry more attentive to the state of Scotland. 
The late king of Scotland had left his widow 
regent, on the condition of her remaining un- 
married. Only a few months, however, had 
elapsed, before sdie espoused the earl of Angus -, 
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end, tliotigfa ft part of Uie nobility prqxiBed elec- 
ing Angus to the regency, some of the most 
p0werftil of the Scottish chieftains insisted on 
raising to this dignity, the duke of Albany, s<m 
to a brother of, James the third, and first prince 
of the Uood, Which proposition was carried. 

During these transactions, Francis the first 
had penetrated into Italy, and, gaining the bloody 
battle of Marignan, had conquered Milan. His 
success and glory excited the emulation of Hen* 
ry ; but the situation oi the other powers . of 
Europe was far from fiivourable to his views ; 
Ferdinand, his &ther-jn-]aw, who had often de- 
ceived him, was declixung through age and in- 
firmities ; and a speedy period was lodied for to 
the long and pro^^erous reign of that great mo- 
narch* Charles prince of Spain, sovereign of 
the Low Countries, desired nothing but peace 
with Francis, who had it so much in his power, 
if prov<^ed, to obstruct his peaceable accesiuon 
to that rich mberitance which was awaiting 
him. 

. At length, the death of Ferdinand the 

J ^^' Catholic devolved on his g^tmdson Charles 
' his extensive dominions ; and tl^e more 
the latter advanced in power, the more Francis 
was sensible of the necessity of gaining Henry. 
He had hitherto slighted Wolsey ; but he now 
courted him with the most as^duous flattery ; 
and it was not long before he found the good 
effects of his policy. 

A treaty was soon concluded between Henry 
and Francis, for the cession of Toumay to the 
latter ; and in order to give this sacrifice a more 
graceful appearance, it was agreed that* the daun 
phin and princess Mary, both of them in&nts> 
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should be. betrothed) and that this city should bo 
oooudered as the dowry of the princess* Such 
kinds of agreement were then common among 
sovereigns, though it was very rare that the in- 
terests and views of the parties continued so 
steady as to render the intended marriages effec- 
tual* But as Henry had been at considerable ex-* 
pence, in building a citadel at Toumay, Francis 
i^reed to pay him six hundred thousand crowns, 
at twelve annual payments, and to put into his 
hands eight hostages, all of them men of qua- 
lity, for the performance of the article : and 
lest the cardinal should think himself neglected 
in these stipulations, Francis promised him a 
yearly pension ai twdve thousand livres, as an 
equivalent of the administration of the bishopric 
of Toumay. * 

Tht'ia^e of legate, which was about this time 
conferred on Wohey, brought with it a great 
accession of power and dignity. He erected a 
court, which he invested with a kind of inquisi- 
torial and censorial powers, even over the laity ; 
and directed it to inquire into sdl actions, which, 
though they escaped the law, might appear con- 
trary to good morals* The abuse of this court, 
however, at length reached the king's ears, and 
he expressed such displeasure to the cardinal, as 
made him ever after more cautious in his pro- 
ceedings. 

While Henry, indulging himself in 
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pleasure and amusement, entfUsted the 
government of his kingdom to this impe- 
lious minister, an accident happened abroad, 
which excited his attention. Maximilian, the 
emperor, ctied ; a man who, of himselfi was in- 
de«l of little consequence ; but as his death left 
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vacant the fint station ammigClintftian pnAees, 
k set the passions of men in agitation, and pror* 
ed a kind of »ra in Hie general sfstem oS Europe. 
The kings of France and Spain immediately de* 
dared themselires candidates for the in^erial 
erown, asid employed evety expedi^it of money 
er intrigne, which promised thiem success in so 
great a pcUnt ti an^ition* Henry ako was en- 
cofuraged to advance his pretenstohs ; hut soon 
found that he hwl commenced Ms canvass too 
facte. 

Francis and Charles professed fit>m the be* 
ginning to cany on this nvalship without en- 
mity ; but all men apprehended that this mode- 
tation wotdd not be c$ long dun^ion ; and when 
Chades prevmled, Frauds could not he^ se- 
verely feeling his disappointment in so important 
a preten^on* Both >of them were princes en^ 
dowed with talents and ab^ities ; bmve, aspir- 
ing, active, warHke ; beloved by their servants 
and subjects, dreaded by their enemies, and res-' 
pected by all the world : Francis, open^ frank, 
Hbera], munificent, carrying these virtues to an 
excess which pre^ucMced his afihirs : Charles, po- 
litical, close, artfol, frugal ; better qualified to 
obtain success in wars and in negociations, espe>- 
cially the latter. The ^ne the more amiable 
man ; the other t^e greater monarch. And as the 
personal qualities of these princes thus counter- 
poised each other,, so did the advantages and dis- 
advantages of their dominions. Fortune aldne, 
without the concurrence of pinidence or valour, 
never reai^ up, of a sudden, so great a power 
as that which centewd in the emperor Charles. 
He reaped the succession of Castile, of Arragon,. 
of Austria, of the Netherkmds j he mherited the 
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^9onquest of Naples, of Granada ; election entit- 
led him to the empire ; even the bounds of the 
globe seemed to be enlarged a little before his 
time^ that he might possess the whole treasures 
as yet entire and unrifled, of the new world. 
But though the concurrence of all these advan- 
tages formed an empire, greater and more ex* 
tensive than any known in Europe since that of 
the Romans, the kingdom of France alone, being 
close, compact, united, rich, populous, jud in- 
terposed between the provinces of the emperor's 
dominions, was able to make a vigcm>tts oi^>osi- 
ticm to his progress, and to maintain the conquest 
against him* 

It was Henry^s felicity to be able, both by the 
native force of his kingdom and its situation, to 
hold the balance between those two powers* 
But he was heedless, inconsiderate, capricious, 
and impolitic* Francis, well acquainted with 
his character, had solicited an interview near 
Calais, in hopes of being able by familiar con- 
"^^rsation to gain upon his confidence* The 
pToposal was seconded by Wolsey; and, as 
Henry loved show and magnificence, he cheer- 
fully adjusted the preHmiiQaries of the inter- 
view. 

But while Henry was fn^paring to de- 
part for Calais, he heard tiie emperor was Yl^ 
arrived at Dover. That great prince and 
politician, apprehensive of the meeting between 
Francis and Henry, resolved to make the latter 
a higher compliment, by paying him a visit in 
his own dominions. He here instilled into Wol- 
sey the hope of attsdning the papacy : and in 
confidence of reaching this dignity, the cardi- 
Voi.. XIX. K k 
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nol aecfetlj derot^d himielf to the interests of 
Cb^rles. 

Tlie da3r of Charles's departurei Heuiy passed 
9¥er to Calws, with h^<jueen and court. The 
two niooarehd met iii^a' field within the Eng- 
lish pale, betwe^i Guisnes and Ardres^; and 
such was their profusion as procured to ^the 
place the name df the field of the Clothqf GoUL 
Heniy proposed to make some amendments 
on the »it«:|es of their fom^r alliance ; and 
hs began to read the treaty, / Benrt/j Sng i 
these were the first words ; and he stopped a 
moment. He subjoined only the words qfMng'^ 
iandj without adding France^ the usual style oC 
the English monarchs. Francis remarked this 
delicacy, and expressed by a smile his aippiY)^- 
tion of it* 

This compliment was soon repaid hy Frands* 
That generous prince^ shocked at the precautions 
which were observed, whenever he had an inter* 
view with the English monarch, in order to 
break off this tedious ceremonial, took with 
him two gentlemen and a page, and rode di« 
rectly into Guisnes. The guards were sur^ 
ptised at the presence of the in<^)arch, who 
called aloud to them, " You are all my pri-' 
soners ; carry me to your master." Henry was 
equally astonished at the appearance of Francis ; 
and taking him in his arms, " My brother," said 
he, " you have here played me the ipost agree- 
able trick in the world, and have showed me the 
full confidence I may place in vou : I surrender 
' myself your prisoner from this ijapinent." He 
took from his neck a collar of pearls worth fif?^ 
teen thousand angels ; and putting it about 
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-FtanciA'S) begged him to w^r ft for the sake of 
his prisoner. Francis agreed^ but on conditioti 
that' Henry shomld wear a bracelet, of which he 
made him a present, and which was doable in 
value to the collar. The king wem next day 
to Ardres, without guards or attendants ; and 
confidence being now fuUy established between 
the monarchs, they employed the rest of the 
^ime etitirely in tournaments and festivals. 

When Henry took leave of Francis, he paid a 
•visit to the emperor ^d Margaret of Savoy at 
-Gravelines, and the artful Charles completed the 
impression which he had begun to make on 
HeAry and his favourite. He renewed assu^ 
tances of assisting the latter in obtaining th^ 
papacy ; and even put him in immediate pos- 
session of the revenues belonging to the se^ of 
Badi^x and Placentia. 

The violent personal emulation between the 
emperor and the French king soon broke out in 
fertilities. Henry, who pretended to be neutral, 
engaged them to send their ambassadors to Ca- 
lais, there to negotiate a peace under the medi- 
cation of Wolsey and the pope's nuncio. The 
emperor vras well apprised of the partiality of 
these mediators ; and his demands in the confe- 
rence were so unreasonsd^le, as plainly proved 
him conscious of the advantage. On Francis's 
rejecting the terms proposed, the congress of 
Calais broke up, and Wolsey, soon after, took 
a journey to Bruges, where he met with the em- 
peror. He \vas received with the same state, 
magnificence, and respect, as if he had been the 
king of England himself : and he coniUaded^ 
in his master's name, an offensive alliance Vtkh. 
the pope and the emperor against France, or 
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conditions the most preposterous and extrava- 
gant, which plsdnly evinced the influence of 
private views in the cardinal^ whose authority- 
was now ni^bounded. 

The diAe of Budungham, having ^ven dis- 
gust u> the cardinal by several reflections on the 
expensive interview at Guisnes, and having £ir- 
therby his rashness and levity incurred the 
king's highest displeasure, was brought to a 
trial ; and the duke oi Norfi^, whose son, the 
earl of Surry, had married Buckingham's 
'daughter, was created lend steward, in order to 
preside at this solemn procedure. The jury 
consisted (^ a duke, a marquis, seven earis, and 
twelve barons; lAd they gave their verdict 
against Buckingham, which was soon after car^ 
r^ into execution* 

From this tragical scene, the minds of the 
English were diverted to other events, which 
indeed engrossed the- attention of the greater 
part of Europe* Leo X. by his generous and 
enterprising temper, having exhausted his trea- 
sury, in oi^r to replenish it, had recourse to 
the ^e of indulgences* The produce of this 
revenue, particularly that which arose from Sax* 
ony, and the countries bordering on the Baltic, 
was farmed out to an Italian merchant* The 
scandal of this transaction, with the licentious 
lives which the collectors are reported to have 
led, roused Martin Luther, a professor of the 
university of Wittemberg, who not only decried 
the indulgences themselves, but was thence car- 
ried by the heat of dispute to question the au- 
thority of the pope* Finding his opinions 
greedily hearkened to, he promulgated them 
both by writing and discourse ; and in a short 
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time, ~al! Europe was filled with the voice of this v 
darmg innovator. ■ 

As there subststed- in England some remains 
of the Lollards, the doctrines of Luther secretly 
gained there many partisans ; but Henry had 
l?een educated in a strict attachment to the. 
church of Rome, and therefore opposed the pro- - 
gress of the Lutheran tenets, hy all the influence' . 
which his extensive and almost absolute authori- 
ty conferred upon him. He even wrote a book 
in Latin against theprinciples of Luther ; a per- - 
fbrmance which, if allowance be made for the 
subject and the age, does no discredit to his ta-.- 
lents. He sent a copy of it to Leo, who receiv- - 
ed so magnificent a present with great testimony 
of regard; and cbnferred on him the title of 
Definder of the Faith ; an appellation still retain- 
ed by the kings of England. LtUher, who was 
in thi& heat of controversy, «oon published an an- 
swer to Henry ; and, without i-egard to the dig- 
nity of his antagonist, treated him with all the 
acrimony of style to which in the course of his 
polemics he had so long been accustomed. - The : 
king by this ill usage was still more prejudiced , 
against the new doctrines ; but the public, who * 
naturally favour the weaker party, were inclined" 
to attribute to Luther the victory of the dispute :' : 
and as tbe controversy now became more illus- ~ 
trious, his tenets dadly acquired new converts, in j 
every part of Europe^ 

Leo X. whose improvidence had given rise 
to this sect, died in the flower of his age, a little 
-after he received the king's book against Lu- 
ther ; and was succeeded in the papal chair by 
Adrian, a Fleming, who had been tutor to th^ 
cHaperor Charles. The latter, who knew that : 
Kk2, 
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Wdfley had received a disappointodeiit in his 
ambitious hopes by the election of Adrian, and 
who dreaded the resentment of that haughty 
minister, was solicitous to repaur the br^K:h 
made in their friendship by this incident. He 
paid another vi^ to England ; and besides flat- 
tering the vanity of the king and the cardinal, he 
renewed to Wolsey all the promises wliich he 
had made him, of seconding his pretensions to 
the papal throne. Wolsey, senaiUe that Adrian's 
great age and infirmities promised a speedy va^ 
cancy, dissembled his reseiUment, and was wil- 
ling to hope £or a more prosperous issue to the 
fiext election* The emperor renewed the trea- 
ty made at Bruges, to wluch some artides were 
added ^ and he agreed to indemnify both the 
king a^ Wolsey for the revenue which they 
should lose bv a (Moposed breach with France^ 
which soon after took place> without any consist- 
ent reason* 

. War being dedared, Surry landed some 
troops at Cherbourg in Normandy ; and after 
laying waste the country, he sidled to Morlaix, 
a rich town in Brittany, which he took and 
plundered. Surry then left the charge of the 
fleet to the vice-admiral, and sailing to Calais^ 
took the command of the English army, destin- 
ed for the invasion oi France. 

The French were, however, loo pru- 

'^*^' dent to hazard a general engagement^ 
' and Surry having drawn together his 
forces, invested Hedin ; the siege of which he 
was obliged to raise, and put his troops into 
winter-quarters about the end of October* His 
rear guard was attacked at Pas in Artois, and 
five or six hundred men were cut off* j nor could 
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M. his elforU make him master of one place 
within the Frencl^x>ntier. 

The allies^ howwer, were more successful in 
Italy, where the French lost the bloody battle of 
Biccxxa ; but on the side of Scotland, though 
the regent Albany, firm to his engagements 
with France, piwvailed on his countrymen to take 
arms against fingland, they obstinately refused 
to pass the» borders. Allxmy observing their 
discc^tent, withdrew to France ; and in his ab- 
sence, Surry ravaged the Merse and Teviotdale, 
and burned the town of Jedburg. The king of 
England, who knew the distressed situation ^f 
the Scots, wished to alhire them to a solemn 
renunciation of their alliance with France, by 
the' hopes of contracting a marriage between 
the lady Mary, heiress of England, and their 
young monarch : but die return of the regent 
broke this project ; and by the authority of the 
slates, he assembled an army, with a view of 
avenging the ravages committed by the English, 
in the b^pinning of the campaign ; and he led 
them southwards towards the borders. Hearing, 
however, that the English were approaching, 
and discouraged by the advanced season, he 
thought proper to disband his ficxrces, and retire 
to Edinburgh. Soon after, he went over to 
France, and never again returned to Scotland* 
The Scottish nation, a^tated by their domestic 
factions, were not during several years in a 
condition to give any more disturbance to Eng- 
land ;. andHenry had full leisure to prosecute 
his designs on the continent. 

The vm with France, however, proceeded 
skiwly for want of money. Henry had caused 
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a general smvtf to be made of bis kiikgiiofnr 
and had issued his priT^ seal ta^^ most wealtlij^i 
demandiBg loans of particidar sums : he soon 
after published an edict for a general tax upon 
' hb subjects^ which he still called a loan ; and 
Ite leaned five shiHings in the pound upon the 
cler^, and two upon the laity, ^khe parliament^ 
which was summoned about thi# time^ was fer 
fVom complaining of these Hlegol* measures ; 
mO^ tenacious^ however^ of theif money ^thaa 
their national privileges, the commons revised 
the demand of the king of eight hundred thou** 
sand pounds, divided into four yearfy payments ; 
a sum computed to be equal to four shillings in 
the pound of one year's revenue ; and they only- 
voted an impoBition of three shiHings in ^ 
pound, on all possessed of fif^ pounds a year 
and upwards ; of two shilfings on- those possessed 
of twenty and upi^ai^s ; one shilling' on all who 
enjoyed between twenty ' pounds and forty shil-* 
lings a year ^ and on the other subjects above^ 
sixteen years of age, a groat a head. The king^ 
was sodissatisfied with this saving disposition of 
the commons, that, as he had not called a par- 
liament during seven years before, he allowed' 
seven more to elapse before he suinmoned> 
another : and on pretence of necessity, he levied 
in one year, from all who were- worth fbrty 
pounds, what the parliament had' granted him, . 
payable in four years. These irregukrrities were 
commonly ascribed to the cardinal'is counsel 
who, trusting to the protection afforded him by 
his ecclesiastical character, was the less serupu^ 
lous in his encroachments on the civi^ rights of 
the ;:;ation.^ ... 

Soon after, the ambitious prelate received a 
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new »iortScation« The pqie Adrian the sixth 
' died ; and ClemeiS the seventh, of the &nxily of 
Me^cisy was efect«d in his place^ by the c<mi- 
curreflce of the imperial party. Wofeey could 
nsw perceive the insincerity of the emperor ; but 
concealed his disgust, and after congratulating 
the new pope A his promotion, applied for a 
ccmtinuation of «the legatine powers, which the 
two former* popes luid conferred upon him* 
Clem^t, knowing the importance of gaining his 
frieiy^hip,* granted him a commission for life ; 
and) by this unusual concession, he in a manner 
transferred toliim the whole papal authority in 
England* In some particulars, Wolsey made a 
good use of this extensive powerw He efected 
- two colleges, one at Oxford, another at Ipswich, 
the place of his nativity , he sought, all over 
Europef for learned m«n to supply the chairs of 
thoic colleges ; and, in order to bestow endow- 
ments on them, he suppressed some smaller mo- 
nasteries, and ^stributed the monks into other 
convents. 

The war with France yet hung in suspense ; 
and it was from the treason of Charles duke of 
Bourbon, constable of France, that, the allies ex- 
pected the most brilliant success. That prince, 
under pretence of a law-suit, being deprived of 
his ample possessions, and provoked at this in- 
justice, had entered into a secret correspondence 
with the emperor and the king of England. 
While Francis was absent in Italy, Bourbon pro- 
posed to raise an insurrection among his nume- 
^us vassals : but the French king^got intimation 
of his design ; and Bourbon was forced to seek 
shelter in the emperor's couft, where he em- 
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plofed his great talents for war^ to the prij^diet 
of his natWe country. * . • 

'The king of England haH awaited the event 
of this conspiracy ; and it was not dU lat^in the 
season, that the duke of Suffolk passed overto 
Calais, and took the field with twelve thousand 
men ; these were joined by aiA^ual number of 
Flemings ; but he performed nothing' worthy re* 
cording. * 

-^ A new treaty was soon aftet con* 

jjj"* eluded between Henry, and Charley for 
the invasion of France. jSharles stipt> 
lated to supply the duke of Bourbon with a potv- 
erflil army, in order to conquer Provence and 
Dati^iny, which he was to possess^ with the 
title of king ; but to hold them in fee of Heniy, 
as Wngof France. The dutchy of Burgundy was 
Id h^ givmi to Charles ; the;reU of the Id&gdom 
to Henry. 

• This chimerical partition immediately fe»led 
of execution, in the article which was midst easilf 
perfonned. Bourbon refused to acknowledge 
Himry as king of France. His enterprise, how- 
ever, against Provence, s^l took place 5 but 
after an ineffectual attempt on Marseilles, he was 
obliged to lead his forces, weakened, baffled, afld 
disheartened, into Italy. 

Francis might now have enjoyed, in safety, 
the glory of repulsing all his enemies ; but ar- 
dent for the conquest of Milan, he passed the 
Alps, and laid siege to Pavia, a town of con- 
siderable strength, and defended by Leyva, one 
of the 'bravest officers in the Spanish ser*» 
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' king mad%to gain Uiis important place> 
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proved fruitless. Fatigue and unfiivourable wea- 
tl^er had wasted ^^French army, when Francis 
was' informed of the approach of the imperial ar- 
' my commanded by Bourbon, Pescara, and Lan- 
noy. These leaders, after cannonading the 
French camp fo^everal days, at last made a ge- 
neral assauU, ^nobroke into the entrenchments. 
Francis's forces %^ere put to the rout ; and he 
himself, surrounded by his enemies, after fight- 
ing witk heroic valour, and killing seven men 
v£t Ws own hand, was at last obliged to surren- 
der himself prisoner. Almost the whole army, 
full of nobility and brave officers, j^ither perished 
by the sword, or were drowned in the river. Xhc 
few who escaped with their lives, fell into the 
hands of the enemy. 

Henry, startled ^at this important event, be- 
came sensibly of his own danger, from the loss of 
• a proper counterpoise to the power of Charles. 
Instead of taking advantage, therefore, of the dis- 
tressed condition of Francis, he was determined 
to lend him assistance in his present calamities ; 
and, as the glory of generosity in raising a fallen 
enemy concurred with his political interest, he 
hesitated the less in embracing these new mea- 
" sures, though he proceeded \yith caution in 
avowing himself. 

So careful was he to save appearances in the 
change, that he caused rejoicings to be every 
where made, on account of the victory of Pavia 
and the captivity of Francis. He publicly dis- 
missed a French envoy, whom he had formerly 
allowed, notwithstanding the war, to reside at 
London ; but upon the regent of France's sub- 
missive applications to him, he again opened a 
correspondence with her, and, besides assuring 
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her of his friendship and projection, he exacted 
a promise that she never would consent to the 
dismembering of any province from the monar- 
chy for her son's ransom* With the emperor, 
however, he put on the appearance of ^gour and 
enterprise ; and in order to h^e a pretence for 
breaking with him, he dispatch^ Tonstal, bishop 
of London, to Madrid, with proposals for a pow- 
erful invasion of France. He required that 
Charles should immediately enter Guienne at the 
head of ^ great army, in order to j^ut him Ih im)s- 
sessioT) of that province ; and he demanded the 
payment of large sums of money, which that 
prince had borrowed from him in his last visit at 
London. He knew that the emperor was in no 
, condition of fulfilling cither of these demands ; 
and Tonstal, likewise, after his arrival at Madrid, 
informed his master, that Charles, on his part, 
urged several complaints against England* 
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